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THE EARLIEST PRINT OF HARVARD COLLEGE. 


THE accompanying View of Harvard College,! the earliest rep- 
resentation of the buildings extant, is taken from an old copper- 
plate engraving in the possession of the Massachusetts Historical 
Society, where it was given more thana century ago. It bears no 
date, but the time of its first appearance is known from the follow- 
ing advertisement in The Boston News-Letter, July 14, 1726, 
here given line for line : — 


HIS Day is Published a Prospect of the Colleges in Cam- 

bridge zz New England, curiously Engraven in Copper; 

and are to be sold at Mr. Price’s Print-seller, over against the Town- 

House, Mr. Randal /Jappaner in Ann-Street, by Mr. Stedman zx 
Cambridge, and the Booksellers of Boston. 


In the centre foreground of the View is a dedication to the 
Honorable William Dummer, at that time acting governor of the 
Province. Beginning on the left side of the engraving, the build- 
ings are: (1) Harvard Hall, built in 1677, and burned in 1764, 
which occupied nearly the same site as the present building of 
that name; (II) Stoughton Hall, built in 1700, and taken down 
in 1780, which occupied a position considerably in front of Uni- 
versity Hall; and (III) Massachusetts Hall, built in 1720, still 
standing, and familiar to all graduates. 

In the engraving the students appear in the Yard as wearing 
the academic gown, though in the reproduction this attire is not 
shown to good advantage. As indicative of the pomp of that 
period, the coach of the governor with footmen behind, drawn by 
four horses, is represented in the foreground rattling along the 

1 See frontispiece. 
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street, while two mounted officers salute with drawn swords as 
they pass. 

On Harvard Hall is a steeple, surmounted by a vane bearing 
this inscription: “H.C. 1639,” which indicates apparently the 
year when the College went into operation. In “ New England’s 
First Fruits” (London, 1643), are nine pages (12-20): “In 
respect of the Colledge, and the proceedings of Learning therein,” 
which give a good deal of interesting matter about the beginnings 
of the institution. According to this pamphlet, the curriculum at 
that early period called for only a three-years’ course on the part 
of the students, though there is reason to think that some of them 
even then took a four-years’ course. It is not improbable that 
the change was made soon after the Charter was given in 1650. 

The cut of Harvard Hall, as seen in President Quincy’s His- 
tory (1, 43), is copied from this View, though the building is there 
turned partially around so that it faces the beholder. According 
to Thomas Pemberton, in the Massachusetts Historical Collec- 
tions (second series, I, 87), its dimensions were “ forty-two feet 
broad, ninety-nine feet long, and four stories high.” 

The horizontal line through the centre of the present repro- 
duction is due to a defect in the original, caused by the cracking 
of the panel on which the engraving formerly was pasted, though 
now it is placed on paper, and protected by frame and glass. 
Without doubt the “ M/r. Stedman in Cambridge” who sold the 
engravings there was John Stedman, an innholder and shopkeeper 
of that period. 

Some years after the publication of the View, certainly later 
than 1739, and probably as late as 17438, the same copper plate, 
considerably changed in the lettering, was used for other impres- 
sions. These copies were dedicated to the Honorable Spencer 
Phipps, at that time lieutenant - governor of the Province. 
There is one of these also in the cabinet of the Historical Society. 
The size of the plate is nearly twenty-five inches in length by 
twenty-one inches in width. 


Samuel A. Green, 51. 
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Harvard in the Sixties. 


HARVARD IN THE SIXTIES.! 


PRESIDENT Exior in his lecture on Friday last pointed out very 
fully some of the differences between the Harvard College of forty 
years ago and the University of to-day, and all that he said of the 
Fifties is substantially true of the Sixties. The Class of 1850 con- 
tained sixty-six graduates, the Class of 1859 ninety-two. In 1860 
one hundred and ten men received degrees, in 1868 seventy-eight, 
in 1869 one hundred and nine. These figures tell perhaps, as 
plainly as statistics can, how slight was the change between the 
years of which he spoke and those in which I knew the College 
well. Full half the buildings which belong to the College, and all 
the largest and handsomest, have been built since I graduated. 
Since then have come the enormous increase in the number of 
students, the corresponding additions to the teaching force, the 
changes in the curriculum, the substitution of freedom for con- 
straint, — in fact, all that distinguishes the material college of to- 
day from the college that I knew. In what the Catalogue tells of 
Harvard, it was essentially the same in the Fifties and in the 
Sixties. You dwell to-day on a new earth unknown to the student 
of either period. 

But if your earth is new, so is your heaven, and it is of the 
change in this that I would speak to-night. The most important 
lessons of your life are not found in books nor learned in lecture- 
rooms. From the men with whom you are in frequent contact, 
from the daily life of your time, come the impressions which most 
affect you, and which are all the more powerful because you are 
unconscious of them and do not recognize their force. For this 
reason no just comparison can be made between different colleges, 
or between the same college at different times, which deals simply 
with the curriculum, or with methods of teaching. 

The first object of a university is to make men — clear-headed, 
intelligent, unselfish, brave, and above all true. The seal of our 
college gives in one word the end of all education, “ Know thy- 
self,” —the truth about your own powers and your own faith; 
and then to “your own self be true,” and what you “dare to 
dream of dare to do.” 


1 Extracts from an address delivered in Sanders Theatre by invitation of the 
Harvard Memorial Society. 
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Whether this end is attained depends less on the studies which 
the scholar pursues, or the skill with which they are taught, than 
on the character of his teachers and his fellow-students as men. 
Dr. Arnold made Rugby a great school, not by what he taught, but 
by what he was. Judged by the men that it made, the Harvard 
of the Forties and Fifties, though President Eliot was too modest 
to say so, may well challenge comparison with the most thoroughly 
equipped of modern universities. 

I shall give you a most imperfect picture of Harvard as I knew 
it from 1862 to 1868, unless I can create again for you in some 
degree the atmosphere in which our college life was passed, and 
can make you realize the influences to which we were subjected 
by the times in which we lived, — influences that affected every 
man in the country, but which were felt with peculiar force by 
the body of young men living together here. 

If I were asked to state in one word the great difference between 
our time and the present, I should answer, “ Simplicity.” In every 
respect, in great things and small, our lives and our problems were 
far simpler than those of the student who is now at Harvard. 

We enjoyed in the first place the inestimable advantage of pov- 
erty, that most efficient nurse of virtue in the young. When we 
entered college, men were feeling the losses of the war, but the 
great fortunes which it helped to build were still in the future. 
We had of course our rich men, but so large a majority of us were 
poor that the poor men set the fashion and the rich adopted their 
standards. Asa rule, we did our own work, built our own fires, 
blacked our own boots, and, though I came dangerously near the 
period which President Eliot has described as so remote, I can still 
hear the splashing on the stairs, mingled with frequent explosions 
of lively dissatisfaction, which used to accompany the ascent of 
my chum, as late on winter nights he would stumble in the dark 
with our two pails of water up the three flights which led to our 
room at the top of Massachu%tts. His views on the way in which 
I discharged my share of our domestic duties, the fire-building, 
were well known in our Class, but I hesitate to recall them. 

Where you have club-houses, we had a few rooms, scantily fur- 
nished, and not conspicuous for cleanliness; but I cannot help 
thinking that we had quite as good a time standing in the corner 
of a Stoughton room and eating cold hasty pudding with a pewter 
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spoon, while the graduates, whom we then ignorantly termed 
“old,” sat round the table and sang, as the undergraduate of to- 
day, when from a comfortable seat in a reasonably spacious hall he 
listens to an original opera. 

I observe that college athletics of various sorts yielded an income 
in 1894-95 of more than $61,000, of which over $40,000 was de- 
rived from football; and that on the various sports of the same 
year nearly $52,000 was spent, of which more than $10,000 went 
to the Boat Club, beside over $3,000 to the Freshman Crew. Such 
sums would have seemed to us simply fabulous. The whole gross 
income of the College was hardly more than twice $62,000. I 
should be surprised if our crew cost $1,000, and yet we had our 
fair share of triumphs. We were not always successful; once or 
twice we endured the mortification of seeing the Blue win; but 
before we graduated began a series of victories which left the 
Crimson far in the lead. 

College baseball in a simple form originated in my Class, and 
I have not yet forgotten the painful experience which taught me, 
early in my first term, how much less expensive in every way it 
was to pursue the ball than to intercept it when hot from the bat. 
The triumphs of the diamond were not for me; but I remember 
the games, which were played between Harvard and rival nines by 
men from the classes that began in the Sixties, as the most excit- 
ing contests that I ever saw. Comparisons are odious, but under 
different circumstances much might be said about the baseball of 
the ancients. 

Many sports which you enjoy were unknown tous. We had 
no Hemenway Gymnasiun, no Weld Boat-house, no Holmes or 
Jarvis Field, far less the liberal provision of the Soldier’s Field. 
On the other hand, we had the Delta and the Common; we knew 
how to use the river freely ; and the much more open country about 
Cambridge tempted us to walks which seem very long, I find, to 
athletes of to-day. Though Fresh Pond was the reservoir of Cam- 
bridge, no sanitary regulations forbade our swimming there; and 
if, as an old friend of mine said, he “ detected a slight scholastic 
flavor in his water,” we were doubtless responsible for it. If our 
gymnasium was small, we used it conscientiously, and I think that 
we of the Sixties carried from Harvard as sound bodies, and I 
sometimes fancy as sound minds, where athletics at least are con- 
cerned, as belong to our successors in the later decades. 
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If our sports were simple, so were our intellectual pursuits. We 
had not the liberty which is given now. We were not bewildered 
by wealth of opportunity, or confused by the conflicting attractions 
of numerous courses. Our path was set clearly before us, and we 
had no choice but to follow it. 

Our daily life began with the prayer-bell, which to us played 
the most important part in the religious exercise of the day. 
Under its influence we learned a certain promptitude in the toilet 
not always compatible with scrupulous neatness; and there was a 
pleasant exhilaration in the race with its dying quavers, —a con- 
sciousness of victory, when one reached the Chapel before the last 
vibration had wholly ceased, which you who are now in college 
can never know. Our recollections of prayers are on the whole 
pleasant, though not too strongly flavored with piety, and I am 
satisfied that the cause of religion lost nothing when compulsory 
attendance at this daily roll-call was abolished. 

The routine thus begun continued through the day. Our hours 
and our work were appointed, with only a slight choice between 
certain electives in our last years. For this, however, we were well 
prepared at school, where once a year for six successive years we 
learned to recite the Latin Grammar by heart, and where the final 
proof of eminence in the humanities was the ability to repeat with- 
out mistake the long list of words wherein the digamma had been 
detected, which began with “dyw, vagor, veho, vagabundus, 
wagon, wain, and vagabond,” and continued with unabated inter- 
est to the end. As a result we brought to Harvard memories 
which still, after more than thirty years, retain long lists of Latin 
words, selected not for beauty but for some special deformity, and 
which enable us still to tell the curious inquirer what accusative 
to expect from “ Amussis, a mason’s rule ; Buris, a plow tail,” and 
their associate gems of Latinity. Boys who were thus trained 
were not dainty, and were ready to devour without question what- 
ever mental nutriment the wisdom of the Faculty set before them. 
But it is sad to think what remain as the most enduring fruits 
of nine years largely spent in studying Latin, and seven years 
devoted to Greek. How much pleasanter if we were able now 
to recall at will the beautiful passages of classic prose or poetry 
which we might have learned with the same effort, instead of a 
barren list of words only remarkable for having “Hm in the 
accusative and ¢ or i in the ablative, but oftener e!” 
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We could not in the Sixties, like the student of to-day, arrange 
our work so as to have any considerable time to ourselves, or to 
bunch our recitations. It was intended that this should be, as it 
was, impossible. I know that it is as heretical to question the 
advantages of the present system as it is to prefer the Arma 
virumque cano, on which Harvard nurtured us, to the less 
readily intelligible dialect which she teaches her younger children. 
Yet I hope I may be pardoned for pointing out that the earlier 
dispensation was not without its compensating advantages. When 
young men are perforce treading side by side the same paths, 
studying the same books, writing forensics on the same subject, 
working out together the same difficulties, playing the same games 
in the same leisure hours, there inevitably grows up a close inti- 
macy which is not readily possible under other circumstances. 
Class feeling was fostered by the system and in the small classes 
that we knew, and we would not willingly be without it. But 
more important than this somewhat sentimental bond were the 
warm friendships which grew up in the college life of our days. 
You have them doubtless now, but just in proportion as the Col- 
lege grows larger and the pursuits of the students more various 
will the opportunities become rarer for that close intercourse in 
which are formed those intimate personal ties for which maturer 
life affords no equivalent. 

There is something also to be said in favor of required labor. 
Much of the work that one does after he graduates in medicine, 
in architecture, in law, or in business is dull and disagreeable. 
Every profession and calling involves its own drudgery, and the 
first task of the graduate is to learn how to make his nose reason- 
ably comfortable on the grindstone. The contact is offensive, and 
at intervals all through life there come moments when it seems 
unbearable, but the kingdom is not for him who takes his hand 
from the plow. ‘Talent is the capacity for continued exertion,” 
and no man can hope to succeed who is not willing to do a great 
deal of very unpleasant work. For this reason the system of re- 
quired study offers a certain preparation for life. Few of us 
would have studied conic sections or plotted curves, or wrestled 
with chemical physics, or attacked logic, or even have asked what 
metaphysics meant, if we had been consulted. But over these 
barriers lay the road to a place in the triennial catalogue, and with 
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various degrees of grace we all surmounted them. If these 
studies taught us nothing else, they taught us how to do disa- 
greeable work, and many of us found in the most unattractive 
courses mental discipline which has toughened our intellectual 
muscles through life. I am very sure that the young gentlemen 
who study how to make the four years here easy, and who take 
only pleasant courses, are laying up for themselves if not a 
miserable old age, at least a rude awakening after they graduate. 
If they learn here how to shirk rather than how to work, they 
have this lesson to unlearn. There are no soft electives in the 
professions, in the factories, or on the street ; nor is the world full 
of pleasant sinecures especially reserved for Harvard graduates. 
You cannot make the baseball nine or the crew by passing a soft 
ball for ten minutes a day, or by getting somebody to pull the 
weights for you. Be assured that the best places in business or 
professional life are just as hard to make as a place in the crew. 

What the world wants is men who are willing to work and who 
know how. There is always a market for the man who can do 
anything well, from sweeping a street to running a railroad ; but 
it is very hard to find a niche for the young fellow who does not 
know how to do anything in particular, and has never learned even 
how to work. It is this sort of candidate who finds every occu- 
pation crowded, and who finally is forced to realize that the time 
which he wasted in college is time which he must make up after 
he graduates and before he starts. 

The simpler system that prevailed in our time relieved us of 
much responsibility which rests on the undergraduate now. We 
did what we were told, and if the result was unsatisfactory we 
were not to blame. Freedom has its burdens as well as its pleas- 
ures. 

But these matters of which I have spoken are trifling compared 
with the great difference between our time and the present. Not 
only was our daily path of college duty clear, not only were we re- 
lieved by the comparative poverty of the community from many 
temptations which beset the undergraduate now, but the general 
problem of life was singularly simple. Never in the history of 
this nation did the difference between the right and the wrong 
side seem so clear. 

The student who was fortunate enough to enter Harvard in the 
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early Sixties began his academic life at a supreme moment in his 
country’s history. A great movement for intellectual, religious, 
and political freedom was just culminating. The twenty years 
which preceded the Civil War had been a period of determined 
struggle, of intense moral earnestness, the like of which this 
country has not seen, and which is in sharp contrast with the years 
that followed. I do not mean that the mass of men were not then 
as now busy in making money, apathetic on moral questions, bit- 
terly hostile to the reformers who disturbed their peace. There 
were periods of great discouragement when the public conscience 
seemed dead; but there was never a moment when there were 
not leaders of intense conviction and unfaltering courage, whose 
influence over their countrymen was steadily growing, and whose 
example appealed especially to generous youth. The sources of 
inspiration were unfailing. 

During these years, as Lowell said, Emerson had “ constantly 
kept burning the beacon of an ideal life above our lower region 
of turmoil.” Theodore Parker had battled for free thought, 
and against slavery of every kind. In the words of Emerson, 
“Tt will not be in the acts of city councils, nor of obsequious 
mayors; nor in the State House, the proclamations of governors, 
with their failing virtue, — failing them at critical moments, — 
that coming generations will study what really befel ; but in the 
plain lessons of Theodore Parker in this Musie Hall, in Faneuil 
Hall, or in legislative committee rooms, that the true temper 
and authentic record of these days will be read... . It will 
read very intelligently in his rough story . . . who threw him- 
self into the cause of humanity, and came to the rescue of 
civilization at a hard pinch, and who blocked its course.” 

Lincoln, Sumner, Seward, and Chase in the political arena; 
Garrison and Phillips on the platform and in the press; Lowell, 
Whittier, and Harriet Beecher Stowe from their studies, — had 
stirred the consciences of men, until the agitation against slav- 
ery had divided the country and the struggle for freedom had 
become a civil war. How strangely earnest, in these days of 
equivocal platforms and silent candidates, sound the words of 
Garrison, — “I will be as harsh as truth and as uncompromising 
as justice. I will not equivocate. I will not excuse. I will not 
retreat a single inch, and I will be heard!” 
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We had as boys known something of what was going on about 
us, and the most striking events of the time had been graven upon 
our memories. Some of us remembered the crowded sullen streets 
of Boston, through which by military foree Anthony Burns was 
carried back to slavery. We had heard the news of battle and 
outrage on the plains of Kansas, and we had burned with fierce 
indignation, when Sumner was beaten in the Senate for daring 
to denounce the crimes committed against that unhappy terri- 
tory and large numbers of his fellow-countrymen applauded the 
assassin. We had been touched by “ Uncle Tom’s Cabin ” when 
it was a story, not of what happened more than a generation ago, 
as it is to you, but when we knew that it told of what was going 
on in many places while we read. We had been startled by the 
news of John Brown’s raid, and, while deploring the mistaken zeal 
which led him to his rash act, we could not help recognizing and 
admiring the heroism of his life and the dignity of his death, or 
thinking, with Governor Andrew, that “John Brown himself was 
right.” We had heard the echo of the first gun fired on Sumter, 
and had seen our dark streets in an instant blaze with flags and 
bristle with bayonets. We had walked with tingling veins beside 
the Sixth Massachusetts as it marched through Boston on its way 
to the front, and had felt the sharp shock when the telegraph told 
us that the first blood of the war had been shed by those very men 
in the streets of Baltimore. 

When the members of my Class first presented themselves to 
their Alma Mater in July, 1862, the darkest days of the war 
were upon us. The Peninsular Campaign, with its heart-breaking 
delays, its desperate but ineffectual battles, its ultimate failure, 
was just ended. Cedar Mountain and the second Bull Run were 
to come. On our Bloody Monday night, while we were thinking 
of possible football or some other encounter with Sophomores, 
the campaign was beginning that was to end a fortnight later at 
_ Antietam, and Lincoln was waiting for that victory to strengthen 
his arm before he issued the first proclamation of emancipation. 

Such were the events which preceded and attended our entrance 
to Harvard College. During the year before, the hall of the 
Latin School in Boston had often seen our Class abandon its 
books, now to become a debating society in which teacher and 
scholars discussed the merits of McClellan, or some other question 
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of the hour, and now to pack mittens, havelocks, and other stores 
prepared for a company of our adoption in a Massachusetts regi- 
ment. No man fit to enter Harvard but must respond to in- 
fluences like these. 

But you will tell me that I am speaking, not of Harvard, but of 
experiences common to all the young men of the country. Toa 
certain extent this is true, but the best thing that Harvard did for 
us was to gather all the inspiring and ennobling influences of the 
time, and to identify herself with them. We were made during 
our life here to feel that loyalty to Harvard and her highest tra- 
ditions demanded the purest patriotism and self-sacrifice, and the 
love of country common to us all was enhanced, educated, and 
refined. Let me see if I can tell you how. 

It is hard to make you young men of to-day realize what those 
years meant to us. No scholar, however thoroughly he masters 
Greek or makes himself at home in the history of Athens, can 
read in the splendid orations of Demosthenes what the Athenians 
heard to whom they were addressed. Cicero’s invectives against 
Catiline excite our admiration but do not stir our blood; not so 
with the senators who listened to the wonderful orator. The in- 
strument on which the musician plays must be in tune or his 
touch evokes no harmony. Our whole lives before and while we 
were in college put us in tune with the great movements that were 
going on about us. All that to you is history, to be learned in 
your studies, was to us our daily life. It was our privilege to 
hear Phillips and Sumner when what they uttered was hot with 
the feeling of theday. They used a language which we understood 
without consulting books. Lincoln’s immortal speech at Gettys- 
burg, his matchless second inaugural address, were spoken to us. 
For us were written the stirring poems of Whittier. We were 
an instrument ready for the musician and the musicians were here. 
Every Commencement Day, every college festival, was full of in- 
spiration ; and the daily newspaper, with its chronicle of battles in 
which Harvard men had won honor or had laid down their lives, 
made its more direct appeal. 

When I recall my life as an undergraduate, the scenes which 
come most readily to my memory, undimmed by time, are all 
associated with the war. It was here that Holmes read for the 
first time, on Commencement Day, the stirring lyric from which 
I quote : — 
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“Listen, young heroes ! your country is calling ! 
Time strikes the hour for the brave and the true ! 
Now, while the foremost are fighting and falling, 
Fill up the ranks that have opened for you! 


“ From the foul dens where our brothers are dying, 
Aliens and foes in the land of their birth, — 
From the rank swamps where our martyrs are lying 
Pleading in vain for a handful of earth, — 


“From the hot fields where they perish outnumbered, 
Furrowed and ridged by the battlefield’s plow, — 
Comes the loud summons ; too long you have slumbered, 
Hear the last Angel Trump, — Never or Now!” 


To whom, think you, did these words seem addressed by those 
who heard them? Many responded to the call, and if all of us 
did not show ourselves heroes or fill up the gaps in the ranks then, 
if our parents held us back as too young, do us and them the 
justice to remember that these words were spoken in 1862, when 
my own Class had just been admitted, and were just about seven- 
teen years old, and that those who followed were still younger. 
We none the less felt the eloquent appeal, and even the uneasy 
sense, that perhaps we were not doing our duty, had its good 
effect. 

I can recall no more impressive scene than the military funeral 
of the heroic Patten in Appleton Chapel, and I can still see the 
venerable form of ex-President Walker as he took his place in 
the pulpit, and hear his tremulous tones as he began his reading 
withthe words, “The beauty of Israel is slain on thy high 
places.” I have only to shut my eyes and I stand before Hol- 
worthy on the morning when Lee’s surrender was announced, and 
hear the songs and cheers with which the whole college, released 
from discipline, celebrated the good news; and as a few of us 
walked over the Blue Hills, some hours later, I thought dimly 
of the young men whom I now address, and felt how hard it 
would be for you, as it was almost hard even then for me, to 
realize that human slavery ever actually existed under the pro- 
tection of law in this country. Thirty-one years ago, on Good 
Friday night, Lincoln was assassinated. I remember more vividly 
than anything that happened yesterday how on my way from 
prayers, and twenty feet from the old Massachusetts pump, I 
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met the classmate who told me the news; and I can hear through 
the windows of the room in University, while the Latin recitation 
is going on, the tolling of the bells which announced the Presi- 
dent’s death. 

I can recall the place, the time, the kind of weather, all the 
circumstances under which I heard of almost every great event in 
the war. But one more reminiscence and I have done. It seems 
impossible that more than thirty years have passed since I sat in 
the great tent spread between Harvard Hall and Holden Chapel 
and witnessed the Harvard Commemoration ; saw Bartlett rise to 
speak, and pause unable to proceed, until Colonel Lee came to his 
relief and bade him be seated, since his modesty was only equaled 
by his valor; and heard Lowell read for the first time the “ Com- 
memoration Ode,” which must always remain, for every one who 
heard it, a source of inspiration. To many men, that day will 
always be the greatest in the history of the College. 

If I have wearied you with these memories of the college that 
I knew, you must forgive me. To my older hearers they are 
familiar, but I hope they feel with me of those days, and the men 
who then shed honor on their college, that 


“ We find in our dull road their shining track, 
In every nobler mood 
We feel the Orient of their spirit glow, 
Part of our lives’ unalterable good 
Of all our saintlier aspiration.” 


Read the “Commemoration Ode” from which I quote these 
lines, and you will find in its highest expression the influence 
which Harvard exerted on some at least of those who knew her 
in the Sixties. No one can enter this hall, or read the tablets 
on its walls, and doubt that her teachings were obeyed. 

The civil war, which ended early in the second term of my 
Junior year, was the culmination of a long struggle fought for a 
great principle. It was a battle for freedom and for country. 
The men who took part in it fought for a noble cause and from 
noble motives. Such a war inevitably affords opportunity for the 
highest patriotism, the rarest courage, the noblest self-sacrifice, 
and such examples appeal to us all. 

These virtues, however, were not the fruit of war, but were the 
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product of long peace and the most perfect civilization. Our 
country had known no war since 1815, except the Mexican war, 
and no one would have the temerity to claim that our heroes drew 
any noble purpose from that source. Shaw, who led the colored 
troops to a grave which he shared at Fort Wagner; Charles 


Lowell, 
Who, “deadly hurt, again 
Flashed on afore the charge’s thunder, 
Tippin’ with fire the bolt of men 
That rived the Rebel line asunder ;” 


Bartlett, whose courage and vitality seemed superior to wounds, 
and hundreds of others, living and dead, of whom these are only 
examples, — learned their courage, their constancy, their high re- 
solve, in days of profound peace, and amid the refining influences 
of the best civilization that the world knew. No one more keenly 
felt the spirit of the war, or better knew the sources whence it 
sprung, than James Russell Lowell, and it is he who said: “To 
Emerson, more than to all other causes together, did the young 
martyrs of our civil war owe the sustaining strength of thought- 
ful heroism that is so touching in every record of their lives.” 
Can you imagine a teacher more remote from the ordinary ad- 
vocate of a vigorous foreign policy ? 

It is peace which is the nursery even of the virtues that shine 
in war. In war, as Sidney Smith well said, “God is forgotten.” 

I have said this because I would not have a word of mine lend 
support to the claim that war is in itself desirable or ennobling. 
It offers an opportunity for heroes, but peace offers others just as 
great. Sumner speaking for freedom in the Senate; Parker 
preaching his faith in Massachusetts; Garrison and Lovejoy 
braving outrage and death at the hands of the mob, —showed as 
high a courage as did ever soldier on the field of battle. The 
censure of neighbors, the averted faces of former friends, the 
shafts of ridicule, all the thousand ways in which the community 
makes its disapproval felt, are practically harder to meet than 
bullets or bayonets, and many a man dares not encounter them 
who would march to his death in battle without flinching. 

Moorfield Storey, ’66. 
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FROM A GRADUATE’S WINDOW. 


“ OTHER evils besides death love a shining mark,” I 
ANew Kind say to myself whenever I open my Boston newspaper 
Disloyalty. and find in it a sensational account of some recent event 
at Harvard. On first coming to dwell up here among the hills, 
remote from college associates, and dependent on the daily papers 
for the latest news, these alarming reports used to make me 
wonder whether the epigraph, “ The University is going to Hell,” 
daubed by a reckless fellow long ago, might not turn out prophetic. 
The dauber, by the way, has since died, and, had I not been bred 
a Universalist, I might hazard a guess as to where he went. In 
those early days, the “scare” headlines and flamboyant descrip- 
tions gave me no rest till I had written to Cambridge and heard 
the truth. Once, indeed, when the Morning Blare announced 
that the College was in the hands of a mob of students, I even 
telegraphed to my dear old friend X, Professor of the Humanities, 
who promptly replied, “ Mob story false. New asteroid discov- 
ered at the Observatory. Nothing else of importance.” 

Less anxious since then, I interpret a particularly outrageous 
story as implying that at least another asteroid, if not a double 
star, has been found ; but I am none the less incensed at the irre- 
sponsibility of the press, and at the shamelessness of some of 
those who, I understand, purvey for it. Two or three score stu- 
dents, it appears, pay their way through college, wholly or in part, 
by furnishing “ Harvard news” to the papers. Their wages are 
proportioned to the amount of copy they send in, — “ quantity ” 
and not “quality” being the motto of journalism nowadays, — 
at five dollars a column ; judge, therefore, how many columns an- 
nually are required to offset the board, lodging, and tuition, with 
presumably an occasional transaction with the washerwoman, of a 
single correspondent! Judge, too, how he will train himself in 
the modern art of inflation, and stretch every trifle out to dollar- 
producing length ! 

Now the shame of journalism is that it not only blunts the 
moral sense, but takes away the delicacy of its votaries. Doubt- 
less those Harvard students who concoct the sensational stories 
about the College would be astonished to be told that they ply a 
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shameless trade. They think only of the “beat” or “scoop,” or 
whatever may be the current slang for getting ahead of rivals by 
being a trifle more unscrupulous, which, in journalese, is “ enterpris- 
ing ;” and they reckon up how many dollars their padded columns 
will net them. A silly Freshman, with a pot of paint and a brush, 
may, if he succeed in smearing a patch on some college building, 
furnish them material enough for a ten or twelve dollar story, 
which the news editor will double-lead, label “* Vandalism at Har- 
vard,” and print on the first page of his paper, together with 
pictures of President Eliot, the late Phillips Brooks, John the 
Orangeman, and the Old Gymnasium, to give verisimilitude to the 
article ; and the following Saturday the student reporter, having 
pocketed a larger cheque than usual, will write home “ what an 
inspiration it is to belong to such an institution as Harvard.” 

Where lies the remedy? Certainly not in official censorship, 
for Harvard long since adopted Libertas as the safest guide to 
Veritas. The students themselves hold the cure. They know the 
reporters, and could easily bring to bear upon them a public 
opinion which not even the most brazen would care to face. In 
old days, this public opinion exercised a very salutary check. 
Almost a whole class, as I once heard one of its last survivors 
relate, preferred to be dismissed rather than associate with a fellow 
whom they had caught in a sneaky act. And if persuasion fails 
now, let ostracism be tried. Any student who does not realize 
that in harming Harvard by sensational reports he is guilty of the 
worst kind of disloyalty, is not fit to enjoy her bounty nor the 
companionship of her true sons; for Harvard is the Alma Mater 
of all her students, each of whom should cherish her good fame 
as he would cherish that of his natural mother. 


The coming of Mr. Lehmann from over seas to teach 
Sport our men how to row will be the most important event 
Victory. in the history of Harvard athletics if it bear the fruit 
which it should. Ido not mean that, by teaching us to win a 
dozen victories in succession, he will confer the greatest benefit on 
us. Victory is a fine thing, to be striven for with might and 
main ; but it is not the best thing. To know how to strive in the 
proper spirit, — that is the best thing. That we need to be coached 
in, and for that no better coach than Mr. Lehmann could be 


found. 
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Amateur sport has so recently developed in the United States 
(in less than twenty years it has grown to its present proportions) 
that it has had no wholesome traditions to give it the right tone. 
The number of athletes has quintupled in a short time; public 
interest in their contests has risen at a still quicker rate; and, as 
a result, a new form of mania — athleticism — has broken out. 
This has caused the first object of athletic exercise to be forgotten, 
—a bane to all concerned. The public, craving excitement, wel- 
comed exhibitions in which the contestants, gladiators in all but 
name, could be safely bet on, because they were beyond suspicion 
of jockeying ; and the gladiators themselves needed no urging to 
throw themselves into contests which brought, at least to the win- 
ners, notoriety, college popularity, and great physical exhilaration. 
“ Anything to win”’ came to be the motto of our intercollegiate 
competition, and the ideal of sportsmanship was soon obscured. 

The great objection to acting on the principle “ Anything to 
win” is, that it neglects the more vital of the two elements which 
make up honorable competition. The first of these elements is 
the effect produced on the contestant himself when he does his 
very best ; but the second element, the relation between him and 
his antagonist, is more important. This relation should be one of 
fairness, of consideration, of magnanimity. But the athlete who 
thinks only of himself, ignores these qualities, which are the quali- 
ties of a gentleman, and drives ahead, solely intent on beating. 
In a professional, who rows or fights for a money-stake, such dis- 
regard of what is due to one’s opponents need not surprise us; 
for the professional has money, and not sport, in view. But for 
amateurs, above all for college men, to play on the lower level, 
is disgraceful. The highest conceivable benefit to be got from 
college contests is that they shall show that gentlemen never cease 
to be gentlemen in any emergency ; that they keep not only their 
presence of mind but also their temper; that in the very heat of 
battle they are still chivalrous towards their antagonist, still 
emulous of honor rather than of victory. Among savages, warfare 
was a business of tricks and brutality ; but as men grew civilized 
they introduced a certain regard for their enemy, even in war. 
Our intercollegiate contests have had — need it be said? — most 
of the characteristics of the savage state of competition. 


In England, on the other hand, chivalry has long ruled the con- 
VOL. V.— NO. 19. 23 
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duct of sports. The very phrase “sportsmanlike” is equivalent, 
when used by Englishmen, to “honorable” or “chivalrous.” 
Gentlemen there have for generations been athletes; they have 
had their own standard, irrespective of what professionals toler- 
ated ; they have never countenanced the notion that a gentleman 
can drop his gentlemanly qualities in order to win a game, and 
resume them again afterwards. Our American colleges have not 
only lacked this tradition of sportsmanship, but they have also 
suffered from the fact that, with the sudden influx of students in 
the past twenty years, there has come a large proportion of young 
men whose breeding and antecedents have not made them gentle- 
men, and who could not, therefore, be expected to adopt in a 
moment a standard which English university men get by inher- 
itance. Moreover, our athletes have turned to professionals for 
instruction and models, and have caught the spirit, if not the skill, 
of their teachers. 

But Mr. Lehmann represents the best ideal of English sports- 
manship. He sets physical exercise, victory, and honor in their 
proper perspective. He despises the spirit which believes in doing 
what is manifestly unchivalrous, even though it be within the 
letter of the law. He has a wholesome scorn of tricks, subter- 
fuges, and ruses. In no better way could he mark the difference 
between his system and the American than by inviting Mr. Robert 
J. Cook, Yale’s eminent coach, to follow our crew on the Harvard 
launch. Those of us whose memories go back to the early seven- 
ties must feel the appropriateness of this invitation, since it was 
Mr. Cook who, more than any one else, introduced into college 
sports the policy of secrecy, and of springing stirprises on your 
adversary if you could. Mr. Lehmann, being a true sportsman, 
knows that all attempts to prevent your competitor from taking 
your time, or studying your stroke, — not to speak of slowing up 
or splashing, or of announcing a few days before the race that half 
the crew have boils, with whatever similar devices American 
ingenuity has invented, —do not win races, and that, if they did, 
they would still be unworthy of gentlemen. So we may hope that 
the custom of sending spies with telescopes to squat behind 
bushes will soon be abandoned, and that before long American 
college crews at Poughkeepsie or New London will train together 
in honorable openness, as Oxford and Cambridge crews have done 
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for years on the Thames. Then it will not be thought necessary 
for football squads to practice their secret plays behind high fences, 
like prisoners in a pen; or for disguised emissaries from a rival 
college to sneak in unawares. 

These are some of the ways in which American athletics should 
profit by Mr. Lehmann’s coming, whether he succeed in teaching 
the Harvard crew to win next June or not. As the apostle of 
sportsmanship, which means the application of gentlemanliness to 
athletic competition, he may do an immense deal of good. 





SLAVIC LANGUAGES. 


THE late Professor Child’s interest in the establishment of a 
department of Slavic languages dated, no doubt, from the time he 
had begun to bring together books for the folk-lore collection in 
the Harvard Library. He could not help being struck by the 
wonderful wealth, still unexhausted, of popular poetry and legend- 
ary lore that has been collected in Russia, Servia, Bulgaria, Po- 
land, Bohemia, within the last half century. Add to this that in 
Servia and the adjoining countries the creative period of popular 
poetry has not passed away in our days, and one can easily under- 
stand why Professor Child must have cherished the hope of seeing 
this family of languages represented at Harvard. Unfortunately 
he lived only long enough to see the announcement printed that 
Russian and Polish would be taught in 1897. Dr. Coolidge’s 
interest in Russian, whatever its origin, had received an impetus 
through his residence in Russia. There he could see at close 
range the higher intellectual movement which certainly does not 
fall behind that of the other European countries, and which bids 
fair in the near future to become an important factor in the intel- 
lectual affairs of the world. To these two gentlemen Harvard 
owes primarily, if not exclusively, the provision for the study of 
Slavic languages.! 

There were from the very start applications for three courses: 
Russian, Polish, and Church-Slavic. The latter serves as an 


1 See, also, “A Plea for the Study of Russian,” by N. H. Dole, ’74, in the 
Harvard Graduates’ Magazine for December, 1894. 
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introduction to Slavic philology and as a subsidiary study of com- 
parative philology. It also opens the gate to that vast legendary 
and apocryphal literature of the Middle Ages of which the Slavic 
countries of the Greek confession, Russia, Bulgaria, Servia, were 
the cradle. The student of comparative literature and of folk- 
lore even now is beginning to draw on Slavic sources for his inves- 
tigations. It will not be long before it must become apparent that 
the inexhaustible mass of “lying” and apocryphal stories have 
found their way into Western literature through the heresies 
of the Albigenses, Katharoi, etc., who themselves were only the 
spiritual children of the Patarenes of Servia and Bogumils of 
Bulgaria. When this fact shall be more generally recognized, a 
course in Church-Slavic, which shall always remain a desideratum 
for comparative philology and allied subjects, will be made a 
required study for students of the literature of the Middle Ages. 
The course in Russian and Polish is so far only introductory. 
The most important grammatical difficulties were overcome before 
the Christmas recess. After New Year, modern classical novels 
will be read while still perfecting the theoretical knowledge of the 
languages and introducing, so far as practicable, the conversational 
method. Next year it is proposed to give amore advanced course 
in the study of Russian literature, with the reading of extracts 
from the letter writers, from Lomonosov to the present time. 
Other courses will be added as there may be a demand for them. 
The facilities for class study are supplemented by a fairly good 
Slavic collection in the Harvard Library. For this the Univer- 
sity is again indebted to Professor Child and Dr. Coolidge. In 
the folk-lore collection there are seven hundred volumes of Slavic 
popular literature. Among these the most are general publica- 
tions covering large territories, so that, in reality, the Slavic divi- 
sion is richer than any other, with the exception, perhaps, of the 
English. Outside of Russia, there is probably no other library in 
the world which offers such facility for the study of the languages, 
literatures, customs, and beliefs of the Slavs as does this. There 
were also scattered throughout the building many Russian, Polish, 
Servian, and Bulgarian volumes, which must have found their 
way there through the recommendation of Professor Child. Many 
Russian books had been presented by Charles Sumner, and lately 
Dr. Coolidge has given to the library 3,000 volumes, dealing on 
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Slavic philology, literature, and history. To this must be added 
a complete and rare collection of Nihilistic literature presented 
by a former Harvard student who had once himself taken an ac- 
tive and important part in Nihilistic ranks. The books not 
previously included in the folk-lore division have lately been 
brought together into a separate Slavic collection. There will be 
found there 1,200 volumes of periodicals and publications of the 
learned societies, academies, and universities of all the Slavic coun- 
tries. By far the largest number of scientific works published 
there is issued exclusively through these channels ; hence it can be 
easily seen what facilities these publications offer to the linguist 
and historian. In addition to these, nearly 500 volumes deal with 
philology and linguistics proper, while the rest, some 3,500 vol- 
umes, are about equally distributed between history and litera- 
ture. The Polish collection is especially good; so is also the 
Russian historical and Croatian literary division. There is a ery- 
ing need for more Russian literature. A gift of some 300 vol- 
umes is promised this year, and the growing interest in Slavic at 
Harvard will, it is hoped, lead those who wish it success to offer 
books, or money for books, to their Alma Mater. 

The library facilities are increased by those furnished in the 
Boston Public Library, within easy reach. There is to be found 
there a complete set of the publications of the Matica Hrvatska, 
containing practically all the nineteenth century Croatian litera- 
ture, and a goodly number of Russian books. Recently 600 vol- 
umes of Russian and Polish classics have been added. 

It is also gratifying to see the interest shown by students in the 
study of Russian history and the Eastern question on which Dr. 
Coolidge lectures. The latter has made a plea for the study of 
the history of Northern Europe, especially of Russia and Poland, 
in an article in the American Historical Review (vol. ii, No. 1). 
If his admonition be heeded as it should be, the Slavic depart- 
ment will become a necessity, for the study of the history of the 
Slavic nations must mainly be made from native sources, where 
critical schools of profound learning are now editing, arranging, 
and analyzing the almost untouched treasures of native docu- 
ments. 

It is not necessary to dwell on the importance of the study of 
Russian literature, for that is generally conceded. Many are also 
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aware that there exists a Polish literature. Sienkiewicz is now 
known to many Americans. But there are as yet very few who 
are acquainted with the fact that the Dalmatian city of Ragusa 
had had its golden age of literature as early as the sixteenth cen- 
tury, that that was also the time when the Polish language reached 
its highest literary development, that the folk-lore of all the Sla- 
vie countries, particularly the southern, contains gems of poetry 
which have roused a Grimm to the highest pitch of enthusiasm, 
and that the Romantic school of Europe owes no little of its vigor, 
if not its origin, to Karadzié’s collection of Servian songs. The 
Slavic renaissance is scarcely older than the beginning of this cen- 
tury. In some countries, such as Bulgaria, it hardly began before 
the middle of our century. Yet the activity on all scientific lines, 
particularly historical and philological, developed in them is as- 
tounding. There is no parallel to it in any other nation. Take, 
for example, Bulgaria, which before 1845 had hardly a printed 
book, which even in 1870 had still to battle for the use of the ver- 
nacular, instead of the effete Church-Slavic, for literary purposes ; 
and yet, in 1889, the Ministry of Public Instruction could begin 
the publication of a literary-scientific quarterly, each thick volume 
of which is a mine of learning. 

It becomes from year to year more difficult to the student of 
philology to do original work in the languages of Central and 
Western Europe, while the Slavic nations furnish as yet no end 
of subjects. Already the Germans have preémpted a large ter- 
ritory in this new field, and they are working it up with their 
usual scientific thoroughness. So, too, the French have produced 
some notable Slavic scholars, and lately the Swedes are distin- 
guishing themselves on this virgin soil. The English can speak 
with pride of Ralston, America has only Miss Isabel Hapgood as 
the representative of Slavic studies, though in a somewhat limited 
field. Those Americans who can read the signs of the time both 
on the literary and political horizon will not fail to take advan- 
tage at once of the facilities offered now for the first time in 


America. 
Leo Wiener. 
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HARVARD MEN AS COLLEGE PRESIDENTS. 


THE following list of Harvard graduates who have been presi- 
dents of colleges and universities is as complete as the material 
at hand permits. The Editor will be under obligations to any one 
who will point out errors or supply omissions. The names of a 
few persons who, although not elected presidents, discharged tem- 
porarily presidential duties, are inclosed in brackets, but are not 
included in the summary. 


Harvard College. Agric. Coll. State of Washington. 
CLASS. Ph. D., 1898. Enoch Albert 
1649. Urian Oakes. Bryan. 
1649. John Rogers. 
1650. Leonard Hoar. Univ. of Alabama. 
1656. Increase Mather. 1817. Alva Woods. 
[1659. Samuel Willard, Vice-Pres. | 
1680. John Leverett. Allegheny Coll. (Pa.). 
1690. Benjamin Wadsworth. 1794. Timothy Alden. 
1705. Edward Holyoke. 
1740. Samuel Langdon. Amherst Coll. 
1755. Samuel Locke. 1827. Wm. Augustus Stearns. 
1765. Joseph Willard. 
1784, Samuel Webber. Antioch Coll. (O.) 


[1785. Henry Ware, Acting Pres.] 1826. George Washington Hosmer. 
1789. John Thornton Kirkland. 1843. Thomas Hill. 


1790. Josiah Quincy. 1866. Samuel Carroll Derby. 
1811. Edward Everett. 
1814. James Walker. Bethel Coll. (Ky.). 
1815. Jared Sparks. 1861. Leslie Waggener. 
[1826. Andrew Preston Peabody, 
Acting Pres. | Bezonia Coll. 
1827. Cornelius Conway Felton. [1885. Edson Leone Whitney, 
1843. Thomas Hill. Acting Pres.] 


1853. Charles William Eliot. 
Bowdoin Coll. (Me.). 


Adelbert College, Western Reserve [1787. Hezekiah Packard, Vice- 
University (O.). Pres.) 
1876. Charles Franklin Thwing. 1802. Wm. Allen. 
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[1802. Ichabod Nichols, 
Pres. ] 
1879. Wm. De Witt Hyde. 


Vice- 


Univ. of California. 
1849. Horace Davis. 


Clark Univ. (Worcester, Mass.). 
Ph. D., 1878. Granville Stanley 
Hall. 


Columbia Coll. (N. Y.). 
1786. William Harris. 


Columbian Univ. (D. C.). 
1804. Stephen Chapin. 


Episcopal Theological Sch., Cam- 
bridge. 
1871. William Lawrence, Dean. 


Greenville and Knoxville Coil. 
(Tenn.). 
1793. Charles Coffin. 
1853. William Henry Peck. 


Griswold Coll. (Ta.). 
1854. Wm. Stevens Perry. 


Haverford Coll. (Pa.). 
1848. Thomas Chase. 


Hobart Coll. (N. Y.). 
1854. Wm. Stevens Perry. 
1861. James Kent Stone. 


Jefferson College (La.). 
1806. Alexander Hill Everett. 


Kenyon Coll. (O.). 
1846. Charles Short. 
1861. James Kent Stone. 
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University of Maryland. 
1837. Horace Morison, Acad. Dept. 


Mass. Institute of Tech. 
S. B., 1851. John Daniel Runkle. 


Meadville Theolog. School (Pa.). 

1826. Oliver Stearns. 

1833. Abiel Abbot Livermore. 

1852. George Lovell Cary. 

S. T. B., 1837. Rufus Phineas Steb- 
bins. 

S. T. B., 1871. Nicholas Paine 
Gilman. 








Middlebury Coll. (Vt.). 
1800. Joshua Bates. 


Univ. of Nashville (Tenn.). 
1841. Eben Sperry Stearns, Chan- 
cellor. 4 














Univ. of Nevada. 
1888. John White McCammon. 


Olivet Coll. (Mich.). 
1848. Horatio Quincy Butterfield. 


Coll. of Physicians and Surgeons, 
(N. Y.). 
1844. John Call Dalton. | 


Racine Coll. (Wis.). 
1850. W Stevens Parker. 


Rangoon Coll. (Burmah). 
1859. Chapin Howard Carpenter. 
1859. Daniel Appleton White 

Smith. 


Rush Medical Coll. (Tll.). 
1849. Edward Lorenzo Holmes. 
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St. Andrews Univ. (Scotland). Univ. of Vermont. 
1838. James Russell Lowell (Rec- 1788. Daniel Clarke Sanders. 


tor.). 
Washburn Coll. (Kan.). 


South Carolina Coll. 1848. Horatio Quincy Butterfield. 


1821. Robert Woodward Barnwell. 
Washington Univ. (Mo.). 


Swarthmore Coll. (Pa.). 1865. Marshall Solomon Snow, 
1864. Wm. Hyde Appleton. Acting Chancellor. 
S. B., 1873. Isaac Sharpless. S. T. B., 1834. Wm. Greenleaf 
Eliot. 


Univ. of Texas. 

1861. Leslie Waggener. Yale College (Conn.). 

1668. Abraham Pierson, Rector. 
Transylvania Univ. (Ky.). 1701. Timothy Cutler, Rector. 

1817. Alva Woods. 1711. Elisha Williams, Rector. 

1722. Thomas Clap. 
Trinity Coll. (Comn.). 
1839. Samuel Eliot. 


Summary. 
Adelbert 1 Columbian 1 Meadville 5 §S. Carolina 1 
Agric. Wash. 1 Epis. Theolog. 1 Middlebury 1 Swarthmore 2 
Alabama 1 Greenville 2 Nashville 1 Texas 1 
Allegheny 1 Griswold 1 Nevada 1 Transylvania 1 
Amherst 1 Harvard 19 Olivet 1 Trinity 1 
Antioch 3 Haverford 1 Phys. &Surg.1 Vermont 1 
Bethel 1 Hobart 2 Racine 1 Washburn 1 
Bowdoin 2 Jefferson 1 Rangoon 2 Washington 2 
California 1 Kenyon 2 Rush 1 Yale 4 
Clark 1 Maryland 1 St. Andrews 1 — 
Columbia 1 Mass. Inst. of Total 75 
Tech. 1 
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TWO WORKS ON LITERATURE. 


WHITE’S “ PHILOSOPHY OF ENGLISH LITERATURE.” ! 


THERE have been books which make such an impression that 
one says, This must certainly be accounted for; and if of a 
critical temper one goes on, If this does not conform to accepted 
standards, we must make it a place of its own. As a rule, how- 
ever, one can preserve a fairly cool head when dealing with 
scholarly treatises, and consider whether they do or do not fulfil 
the expectations which they may reasonably arouse. So it is with 
Mr. Greenough White’s “ Philosophy of English Literature.” 

Taine’s “ English Literature ” was rather a book of the former 
sort. Even now, though we see defects in its theory and mistakes 
in its execution, we cannot deny that it is a living book. That 
Taine as a lecturer aroused the greatest enthusiasm has been at- 
tested by his students, and every one knows that what he writes 
on English literature, Greek art, Dutch pictures, has a power of 
its own. Taine does not call his work a Philosophy of English 
Literature, but he might have done so, for the work is as philo- 
sophical as his book on Greek art. Better might. he have called 
either psychology than philosophy, for each was the study of a 
national mind. 

Such a work as Taine’s does not appear to us to be a philosophy 
of literature. We are aware that such was the title chosen by 
Dr. Bascom for his very useful book in which he considered lit- 
erature, not by itself, but in connection with other elements of 
national life. We do not, however, see that such a mode of con- 
sideration is philosophical: we should call it historical ; we should 
say that such a method was more historical than one which con- 
sidered literature only. But there is no one nowadays who 
would think of a history of literature entirely apart from the life 
of a people. 

Mr. White’s book we do not, then, regard as a philosophy of 
literature. It is nomore philosophical than M. Jusserand’s “ Lit- 
erary History of the English People.” M. Jusserand’s title is not 
a good one: the history of letters is not necessarily a literary his- 


1 Outline of the Philosophy of English Literature. Part I. The Middle Ages. 
By Greenough White, ’84. (Ginn: Boston.) 
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tory ; strictly speaking, a literary history is a history like Ma- 
caulay’s England, or Carlyle’s French Revolution, —a work which 
is historical, but belongs to literature rather than to scholarship. 

Is it worth while to quarrel with a book because it has not the 
right title? Is it not better to consider what it is, rather than what 
it is called? We have a word to say later as to how well Mr. 
White carries out his actual plan; but it is worth while to point 
out that his book is not a philosophy of English literature, be- 
cause if it were a real philosophy it would be a very notable book. 
A real philosophy of English literature would not be one which 
looked upon “ The Nut-Brown Maid” in the light of the glories of 
Lorenzo de’ Medici, — a treatment, namely, which regards the lit- 
erature of England as being one of the very many intertwisted 
threads of the history of modern Europe. <A real philosophy of 
English literature would have this end: it would show how the 
specially English forms were but phenomenal phases of the essen- 
tial types of literature; it would exhibit in each particular the 
universal, in each relative the absolute. It should be theoretical, 
showing in each case how English literature is but a form of Lit- 
erature Universal ; and it might well be comparative, showing also 
how the forms here and now apparent have appeared at other 
times and in other lands. 

Such a philosophy Mr. White’s book is not, and he would 
doubtless urge that its title should not be understood in the sense 
we have indicated. Mr. White’s purpose is to show the part 
which English literature has in the history of Europe during the 
last ten centuries, or, perhaps more accurately, to interpret Eng- 
iish literature by the fullest knowledge of the world’s progress. 
This effort, which we call simply historical, he calls philosophical. 

Let us, however, cease discussing the meaning of words and 
come to the matter itself. Mr. White’s book is one of learning, 
and not without considerable value. We think it irretrievably 
disqualified for a great book by two capital faults, — an ill-advised 
plan and an ability unequal to the execution of it. We do not 
think it is necessary or worth while to narrate the history of 
Europe to understand English literature. Mr. White, for in- 
stance, in his chapter on the fifteenth century, spends forty pages 
on European history and thirty-three on English literature. We 
say, What an intolerable deal of sack to so little bread! It is 
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true that European history in the fifteenth century is much more 
interesting than English literature in the same period, but we 
cannot think that this fact offers sufficient reason for such a treat- 
ment as Mr. White’s. The only thing which could give sufficient 
reason for such a treatment would be a handling which should 
justify itself, a handling which should show that the literature of 
England really was a part of European history. This is a thing 
which Mr. White has not succeeded in doing: perhaps he feels the 
connection, the interrelation, of all the facts he gives us; he cer- 
tainly does not make us feel it. Possibly everything he says could 
be defended ; but if the thing were rightly done, everything would 
defend itself. We should see the necessity for every detail, and 
say, It is surely so; how strange that we never noticed it ! 

In criticising Mr. White’s book in this way, we are judging it 
by the highest standards. A mind which could deal with the 
subject as he would like to deal with it would be one of the mas- 
ter-minds of the day. We do not ourselves care for the plan of 
the book, but it will easily be seen that its errors are those of 
strength rather than weakness. We do not think that the execu- 
tion of the plan is what might be desired, but the failure is but a 
failure to attain an inordinate excellence. Mr. White’s book is 
interesting and deserves respect; but as it attempts great things, 
it must be judged by a high standard. 

Edward E. Hale, Jr., ’83. 


Union CoLiLeGE, SCHENECTADY. 


FRANCKE’S “SOCIAL FORCES IN GERMAN LITERATURE.” ! 


Professor Francke’s book has the rare merit of being based 
ona great plan, for be proposes to interpret German literature 
from its origin as the expression of the social ideals of the Ger- 
man race. These ideals, he maintains, vibrate perpetually from 
collectivism to individtalism, and back, and he challenges each 
writer, each school, each period, to reply to the question, “ Were 
you individualist or collectivist?’’ This is, we repeat, a great 
plan, far surpassing in scope and fruitfulness the customary treat- 
ment of literature by philologists on the one hand, and by liter- 
ary critics on the other. Philology is a noble science, but it too 

1 Social Forces in German Literature. A Study in the History of Civiliza- 
tion. By Kuno Francke. (Holt: New York.) 
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often studies even the greatest masterpieces as palaeontology 
studies fossils. Literary criticism also is a noble art, but it tends, 
unless it be practiced by men of spiritual insight, to petrify into a 
method for classifying the manner or garb in which literature has 
been clothed, with but little concern for the substance or soul 
beneath. Professor Francke’s plan saves him from both extremes. 

He writes with a glow which not even the laborious task of 
reading all the books required for his preparation could chill. 
He has an abundant vocabulary, and although in construction — 
particularly in the excessive use of two or three rhetorical forms — 
he betrays his German origin, he is never dull, never obscure. 
His real object he has attained ; for he has thrown out a mass of 
literary criticism that is consistent, valuable and independent, and 
henceforth to be reckoned with by every student of German liter- 
ature. Less formal and academic than Scherer, he has, we think, 
penetrated in many cases deeper than Scherer. 

Professor Francke’s chief concern being the social message rather 
than the literary value of the works he surveys, he naturally finds 
that some of them, which have deservedly fallen into oblivion 
through their literary imperfection, possess unsuspected significance 
as symptoms of social conditions, for it must rarely happen that 
a book ranks equally high in both scales. The new classification 
resulting from this survey has, accordingly, the charm of novelty, 
and, whether we agree or not with Professor Francke’s conclusions, 
it refreshes us. One obvious difficulty inheres in any attempt to 
reduce great masses of disconnected facts to a system: it is almost 
impossible to refrain from attributing to one author or another 
a more conscious purpose than he himself was aware of. The his- 
toric treatment which now dominates the study of literature too 
often fails to distinguish between the knowledge which comes by 
retrospection and the motives which really actuated men: it sub- 
stitutes the orderliness and mechanism of a system for the surprise, 
the plasticity, the wnpredictableness, of life. 

We cannot help feeling, therefore, that Professor Francke has 
at times been put to it to extract from his material just that evi- 
dence which it should give. A good many books are necessarily 
unsymptomatic, but the literary historian cannot pass them by. 
Fortunately, the fact of having a system endows one with a magic 
vision which sees all objects in relation to that system. Thus a 
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certain critic, who declared that each of Shakespeare’s plays points 
a distinct moral, was not nonplussed when asked to show how Des- 
demona’s murder was morally justified ; he explained that in mar- 
rying Othello she was guilty of miscegenation, which explained 
her punishment! We would not imply that Professor Francke 
indulges in similar vagaries, but only that he at times attaches 
rather more symptomatic importance to an author or book than 
he might do were he not bent on establishing his sequence. We 
should suppose, for instance, that if he were not looking out very 
keenly for the next link in his chain, he would not discover quite 
such pregnant significance in Klopstock’s dreary and turgid epic, 
and in Wieland’s fustian Agathon. Evolution does not mean 
that each species has a direct genetic connection with the species 
which it precedes or follows : many species, on the contrary, being 
the last of their line, leave no descendants. In like manner many 
books, and good ones, too, have no progeny, and ought not, there- 
fore, to be cited as members of a series extending beyond them- 
selves. 

To one other possible source of vagueness, if not of error, we must 
allude, — the application of modern terms, with a definite modern 
meaning, to past conditions. Thus Professor Francke, who is a 
whole-souled collectivist, beautifies, we had almost said beatifies, 
German Feudalism by calling it collectivist. To picture the feu- 
dal period as a sort of Golden Age in‘which every one was work- 
ing for the “ whole,” simply because one regards “ working for the 
whole” as the highest social ideal, is to mistake glamour for fact. 
If the collectivism of the thirteenth century could be suddenly 
resuscitated to-day, we believe that those who describe it most 
enthusiastically after the lapse of six hundred years would be the 
first to abhor it. Throw in chivalry, the Nibelungenlied ; throw 
in the poetry of Walther von der Vogelweide or of Wolfram von 
Eschenbach, and whatever else you will, — yet you cannot lure 
even those who are most discontented with social conditions to-day 
to exchange the worst of the present for the best of that apocry- 
phal past. For Germans the real attraction of the Middle Age 
has been, not its collectivism, but its record of German political 
ascendency in Europe, —a record which had no parallel down to 
our own time, when Germany once more became the arbitress of 
Europe. 
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German writers, so exact in most subjects, have been particularly 
addicted to Schwirmereien in political and social matters. A 
perusal of Professor Francke’s book confirms the opinion we have 
long held, that they have never made any contribution of perma- 
nent value either to the theory or to the practice of free govern- 
ment ; and we think that, if he had seen this, his own criticism of 
much of their vaporing would have been less laudatory. Feudal- 
ism and autocratic despotism,— these are the two systems of 
government which the German race created and perfected; and 
to these two forms of tyranny it would add a third — Socialism. 
Liberty of conscience the Germans most nobly exemplified in Lu- 
ther; liberty of thought, in Goethe and Kant ; liberty of govern- 
ment, in no one. For national independence and for national 
unity they made heroic sacrifices and achieved splendid victories ; 
but so far are they from craving genuine political liberty that 
they now are madly clamoring for Socialism, which is, as we just 
remarked, a third, and worst, form of tyranny. 

We are led to criticise the social-political rather than the lit- 
erary doctrines of Professor Francke’s book, because that is the 
side on which he lays greater stress, and these are the doctrines 
which he evidently believes constitute Germany’s best gospel to 
the present and future. Americans and Englishmen, with a long 
experience in practical liberty, will hardly accept the guidance of 
men who have never been able to establish a free government in 
their own land. The petering out of German literature in this 
century is so patent that Professor Francke has to turn to the 
visionary teachings of Richard Wagner, a musician, in order to 
find specimens of modern German collectivism. Heine is the only 
literary genius Germany has produced in the past seventy years, 
—a period during which France has had Hugo and De Musset in 
poetry; Balzac, Georges Sand, and Zola in fiction; Sainte-Beuve, 
Taine, and Renan in criticism: a period during which a great 
school of English novelists — Dickens, Thackeray, Charlotte 
Bronté, George Eliot, and Meredith — and a remarkable group of 
poets — Tennyson, Browning, Arnold, and Rossetti — have flour- 
ished: a period during which America has produced Emerson, 
Lowell, and Hawthorne. The one art in which Germany has 
meanwhile surpassed the world is music, but music is precisely 
the art which seems not to require liberty as a condition to its 
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development. We might infer, therefore, that the attaining of 
national independence and unity, accompanied by a recrudescence 
of autocracy and the extension of the most rigid militarism the 
world has ever seen, has not resulted in those higher benefits 
which were expected of it. Certainly we would not look for a 
solution of our problems to a generation whose philosopher has 
been Schopenhauer, whose social leaders have been Lassalle and 
Marx, whose prophet and seer is now the madman Nietsche. 

We cannot dismiss Professor Francke’s book without bespeak- 
ing for it the wide and earnest reading it deserves. It belongs in 
that high class of works which are important because they have 
each a thinker behind them; and in this case the thinker reveals 
achivalrous and sympathetic personality, not less than a well- 
trained intelligence and a passion for truth. Readers may differ 
from him, or they may agree with him; they cannot fail to be 
stimulated. His book may well give an impetus to the interpre- 
tation of other literatures along similar lines. 





THE NEED OF A GERMANIC MUSEUM. 


Nor so very long ago the study of German in this country was 
valued chiefly as a means of acquiring facility in reading or speak- 
ing a language which has come to be of great practical importance 
in professional, business, and scholarly pursuits. Indeed, in some 
parts of the country this is still the prevailing view taken of the 
study not only of German, but of all modern languages. Greek 
and Latin are still surrounded with the halo of a time when all 
higher culture was considered to be bound up with a knowledge 
of Greek and Roman life; while French and German are not 
infrequently looked upon as upstarts whose standing in the hie- 
rarchy of learning is not yet beyond doubt. 

It is, however, clear that for some generations past a change has 
been gradually coming. The first impulse, so far as German is 
concerned, was given by the great productions of German literature 
at the beginning of this century. When Bancroft and Hedge and 
Motley returned from their studies at German universities, they 
brought with them not only a fuller equipment of scholarship, but 
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also a strong enthusiasm for the noble intellectual movement which 
was then shaping the destiny of modern Germany. Following 
this, there came the influence of 1848: the March Revolution 
struck a chord to which the American heart vibrated ; and when 
the martyrs of this revolution sought a refuge in this country, 
they found here a ready welcome and intelligent sympathy with 
German aspirations. Next there followed the general adoption of 
German methods of scientific research brought here by the steadily 
growing number of American teachers, physicians, theologians 
who had received the decisive stimulus for their life’s work at 
the universities of Berlin, Gottingen, or Heidelberg. And finally, 
the dominant position acquired by Germany since the war of 
1870 gave the American people a new sense of the dignity of the 
German nation, and kindled interest in the history of the Teutonic 
race. 

There exists, then, to-day an ever-increasing disposition on the 
part of Americans to approach the study of German as a study 
leading to an insight into a great national civilization. Of the 
rapidity with which this tendency is developing, the history of the 
German Department of Harvard University during the last twen- 
ty-five years is an index. In 1871-72 there were given two elec- 
tive courses in German, both of a miscellaneous character. The 
number of students enrolled in them was 100. Of departmental 
organization, hardly a beginning had been made. To-day the 
department consists of one Associate Professor of German, one 
Professor of German Literature, one Assistant Professor of Ger- 
manic Philology, one Assistant Professor of German, six instruc- 
tors, and several assistants. The number of courses offered, apart 
from the prescribed course in Elementary German, is twenty-nine, 
and this list includes such courses as the following: History of 
German Literature; German Literature in the twelfth and thir- 
teenth centuries; German Literature and Art from the fourteenth 
to the sixteenth century; German Literature from the Reforma- 
tion to the Classic Period; Social and Political Tendencies in 
German Literature of the nineteenth century; Gothic, Old Saxon, 
Old High German, Middle Low German, Germanic Mythology, 
Germanic Antiquities ; and a Seminary of German Literature and 
Germanic Philology. The number of students enrolled in these 


elective courses is about 750. 
VOL. Vv. — NO. 19. 24 
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Gratifying as this development is, it brings into clear relief 
the need of further important improvements. To one of these, 
namely, the need of a Germanic Museum, we wish to call the 
attention of Harvard graduates at large. 

It is a principle now generally accepted, that a nation’s history 
cannot be studied adequately without a consideration of its 
achievements in the monumental and domestic arts. Nowhere 
does the spirit of a people manifest itself more clearly and impres- 
sively than in the buildings devoted to public worship or public 
deliberations, in the images embodying the popular conception of 
sacred legend or national tradition, in the appliances for private 
comfort and security. To the student of Greek and Roman cul- 
ture nearly all the higher institutions of learning offer at least 
some possibility of making himself familiar with the principal 
monuments of Greek and Roman art. The student of Semitic 
civilization has an excellent opportunity of examining Assyrian 
and Babylonian monuments in our own Semitic Museum. The 
Boston Museum of Fine Arts, in its Japanese collection, gives an 
admirable conspectus of national life in the Far East. Both the 
Boston Museum of Fine Arts and the Fogg Art Museum at Har- 
vard contain valuable collections illustrating certain phases of me- 
diaeval and Renaissance art. But nowhere in this country is there 
a chance of studying consecutively even the most important monu- 
ments of Germanic civilization. Nowhere in this country can the 
student obtain a vivid impression of the life and customs of our 
forefathers, from early Teutonic times to the later Middle Ages, 
such as is afforded by the ‘“ Germanisches Museum” at Nurem- 
berg and other European collections. Nowhere can be given an 
accurate conception of the wonderful Romanesque cathedrals of 
the twelfth century, of the extraordinary power of German sculp- 
ture in the thirteenth, of the exquisite works of German wood- 
carving in the fourteenth and fifteenth centuries, — or even of 
the work of such great men as Peter Vischer and Albrecht Diirer. 

In suggesting the establishment at Harvard of a museum de- 
voted to this hitherto neglected subject, we do not wish to enter 
into a discussion of the aesthetic value of German art. We admit 
that, for the cultivation of the sense of formal beauty, the study of 
Italian art is decidedly more important than the study of German 
art, although we should not be willing to grant this precedence 
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to the art of any other modern nation. What we maintain is the 
paramount importance of a Germanic museum for the study of 
civilization. 

Four or five rooms containing views and reproductions of 
characteristic works of Germanic industry and art from the ear- 
liest times to the sixteenth century might form a satisfactory 
beginning of such a collection. First in the collection, chrono- 
logically, would be photographs and casts of such objects from the 
neolithic age as may serve to throw light upon the questions of 
the existence of an anthropologically distinct Teutonic race, of its 
previous history and of its geographical distribution in Europe. 
Next there would follow specimens of the characteristic products 
of the Hallstatt and La Téne periods; models of the earliest habi- 
tations in Germanic territory, so far as their construction can be 
ascertained from actual remains, from imitations in the form of 
house-urns, and from the descriptions of ancient writers ; pictures 
showing the mode of burial in various epochs, and casts of tomb- 
stones with Runic inscriptions. The progress made during the 
period of the Migrations and the centuries immediately following, 
in the arts of working metals, of carving and weaving, would be 
shown by reproductions of objects in the museums of Nuremberg, 
Mainz, and Christiania, and in the British Museum; the develop- 
ment of navigation by models of boats, from the dug-out of the 
lake-dweller to the sea-going boat of Nydam and the Viking ship 
of Gokstad; the advance in architecture by models of the Ger- 
man, the Anglo-Saxon, and the Norse halls as described in the 
literatures of the respective countries. German culture during 
the period from Charlemagne to the Hohenstaufen would be 
illustrated by photographs of exteriors and interiors of the great 
Romanesque cathedrals of Aachen, Worms, Speier, Mainz, ete. ; 
the Kaiserpfalz at Goslar ; the Wartburg and other castles ; and 
by casts of such works of sculpture as the Bernward column of 
Hildesheim, the brass portals of Hildesheim and Augsburg, the 
Lion of Braunschweig, ete., ete. The thirteenth century would be 
characterized by photographs of the great Gothic cathedrals, and 
by photographs or casts of the sculptures at Freiberg, Wechsel- 
burg, Naumburg, Bamberg, Freiburg, Strassburg. For the four- 
teenth century a selection of sepulchral monuments from the 
‘“‘Germanisches Museum” at Nuremberg would be sufficient ; 
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while the fifteenth century should be fully brought to view by 
representative types of the earlier wood-carving, by specimens of 
the various schools of painting between the Van Eycks and Diirer, 
and finally by as complete a collection as possible of the works of 
Diirer, Holbein, Peter Vischer, Adam Krafft, Veit Stoss, Michael 
Pacher, and Hans Briiggemann. 

A collection like this could hardly be entered upon with less 
than $10,000. But, if carried out successfully, it would undoubt- 
edly be one of the most useful departments of the University. It 
would be the first attempt to bring before the eyes of American 
students a picture of mediaeval civilization in its effect upon a 
national organism. It would be a worthy monument to the genius 
of a people which has had a large part in shaping the ideals of 
modern life, and which has given to this country millions of devoted 
citizens. 

GeroRGE A. BARTLETT, 

Kuno FRANCKE, 

Hueco K. Scui.uine, 
Committee of the German Department. 





PRESIDENT ELIOT’S REPORT. 


[On Jan. 13 President Eliot presented his 27th Annual Report to the Board 
of Overseers. The more important passages follow. — Editor. ] 

After referring to the death of Martin Brimmer, for 29 years 
a Fellow or Overseer; of Professors Josiah Dwight Whitney, 
Francis James Child, and Daniel Denison Slade, and of Eliot 
Folger Rogers, the President states that on the suggestion of a 
Committee of the Overseers the Corporation have enacted a new 
statute, No. 20, which makes “it hereafter unnecessary to pro- 
cure the consent of the Board of Overseers to the appointment of 
instructors for the term of one year, assistants, and proctors. These 
annual appointments have of late years become very numerous. 
Thus, for 1895-96 there were appointed 97 instructors for the 
term of one year, 114 assistants, and 26 proctors, making a total 
of 237 appointments. These appointments are all fora short term, 
and are really made on the recommendation of the several depart- 
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ments, or of the teacher for whom the assistance is provided, or 
of some administrative officer. Experience has proved that the 
Overseers, or individual members of the Board, very rarely have 
knowledge of the young men named, so that the Overseers’ con- 
sent to the appointments proposed by the Corporation has been a 
formality. The new statute will save time in the Board of Over- 
seers, and also save a considerable amount of clerical labor.” . . . 
The Corporation have also rescinded the “requirement of 1871 
concerning the minimum residence for the degree of Doctor of 
Philosophy or Doctor of Science, and put these two degrees on 
the same footing as regards residence with all the other ordinary 
degrees. The Overseers concurred in this action of the Corpora- 
tion. The object of this change was not to diminish the time 
required for procuring the degree of Doctor. The minimum time 
for obtaining the doctorate seldom proves sufficient, and there 
is no tendency to reduce the requirements for the doctorates; on 
the contrary, the tendency has been to raise those requirements. 
Of the 140 persons who have obtained the Harvard degree of Doc- 
tor of Philosophy between 1873 and 1896, only 18 have obtained 
it in two years after taking the Bachelor’s degree. The repeal of 
the standing vote of 1871 is intended to encourage graduate stu- 
dents, at all the American universities which maintain graduate 
schools, to migrate from one university to another during the pe- 
riod of study for the doctorate, taking the degree at the university 
where they reside during the last year. The Faculty and the 
Governing Boards thought it well to do away with the hindrance 
to migration towards Harvard which the rule of 1871 presented. 
They thought it would be safe to leave the requirement concerning 
residence to the general statute, without changing in the least the 
requirements as to study and attainments.” 

The receipts and expenditures of the three departments under 
the charge of the Faculty of Arts and Sciences— namely, Har- 
vard College, the Lawrence Scientific School, and the Graduate 
School — have been combined in one account; but the Corpora- 
tion have no “intention of altering in any way the present pro- 
portions of the total expenditure between Harvard College and 
the Lawrence Scientific School. Neither department will be fos- 
tered at the expense of the other.” .. . “It may be mentioned 
here that the development of the Graduate School out of Harvard 
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College during the last twenty-four years, without much attention 
paid by either Faculty or Corporation to the financial aspects of 
the matter, is a result which would hardly have been anticipated 
by any forelooking student of the problem. The Faculty is not 
accustomed to consider the financial aspects of any question pre- 
sented to them, and has felt concerned only with the educational 
side of the development. In the Corporation no definite increase 
of expenditure chargeable to the Graduate School ever clearly 
presented itself. The work of many professors became more ad- 
vanced, and portions of the more elementary work they had been 
accustomed to do were placed in other hands; but the individual 
salary changes from year to year were hard to trace to the Grad- 
uate School, and the total increase of salaries in any one year 
was ordinarily met by a corresponding increase in the number of 
students. Thus quietly came about an important change in the 
constitution and work of the University.” 

The Corporation, “ thinking it of the first importance that the 
examinations on which recommendations for the ordinary degrees 
depend should be conducted with dignity and security, passed a 
vote requesting every University teacher to attend the examina- 
tions in his several courses, or, in case of his necessary absence, to 
procure the presence of some other teacher in the same department 
who is conversant with the course or courses. The alternative 
mentioned in this vote was intended to cover cases in which the 
principal teacher was absolutely prevented from being present 
at all his examinations — as, for instance, when the examinations 
in two courses given by the same professor occur at the same 
hours, or when sickness or other disability prevents the attendance 
of the principal teacher. With the same general purpose, the 
President and Fellows appointed at the beginning of the current 
year a Board of Examination Proctors,and placed upon this Board 
four members of the Faculty of Arts and Sciences and the Re- 
corder, in addition to nearly thirty instructors, assistants, and 
proctors. It was believed that the conduct of examinations would 
be improved if it devolved on a responsible Board, membership 
in which should be a mark of consideration. 

“The conduct of intercollegiate sports during the year proved 
afresh that the management of these sports at Harvard has been 
for some years unintelligent, and for that reason unsuccessful. 
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The evils of overtraining and excessive exertion on the part of the 
members of the principal teams were exhibited in high degree. 
A fundamental defect in the athletic organization has been that 
coaches of limited experience, who may be either unobservant or 
obtuse, can override on the spot the advice of the trainer and 
physicians. The result is, that the principal players of football 
are almost all more or less injured early in the season, and are 
then brought to the principal games in a crippled or exhausted 
condition ; while the crew comes to the final race less capable of 
endurance than they were a month earlier. The remedies are, the 
subordination of coaches to an expert in training or to a medical 
adviser, and the general adoption of more reasonable views about 
all training for athletic sports. It must be perceived and admitted 
that training which goes beyond pleasurable strenuous exercise is 
worse than useless, and that so-called sports which require a dull 
and dreaded routine of hardship and suffering in preparation for 
a few exciting crises are not worth what they cost. They pervert 
even courage and self-sacrifice, because these high qualities are 
exercised for no adequate end.” 

Commenting on the voluntary system of religious exercises, 
after a ten-years’ trial, the President says: “ In seeking the reasons 
for the success of this purely optional method in a community of 
young men at a time of life which, on the whole, is not in common 
estimation religiously inclined, the first cause which comes to mind 
is the quality of the preachers themselves who in successive years 
have had charge of the work. These ministers have been, and 
need to be, more than usually capable as preachers. They need to 
be simple, direct, and manly, but also full of religious enthusiasm 
and of intellectual resource. The variety of preachers is one of the 
advantages of the method. The preachers have come from various 
denominations and localities, and they have been men of varied 
professional training and experience. A rule observed at all 
Chapel exercises, and thought to be one cause of their success, is 
the complete exclusion from the Chapel of all matters irrelevant 
to the occasion, like University notices, or the introduction of dis- 
tinguished visitors. Again, a time limit is strictly observed at all 
services. Morning prayers occupy fourteen minutes in all and the 
vesper service from thirty-five to forty minutes; and the congre- 
gation can count on the observance of these limits. The consulta- 
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tion hours of the preachers successively on duty serve to interest 
them in many young men and many young men in the preachers ; 
and on the part of the students this interest is manifested by going 
to Chapel exercises and carrying their relatives and friends thither. 
Another result of the system which has its importance is the 
strong interest in the religious methods of the University excited 
in the preachers themselves. The preachers who have come from 
a distance and lived in Wadsworth House for six weeks in the 
year, separated from their ordinary parish work, have been, if 
possible, more impressed with the happy results of the voluntary 
religious method than those who, living in the immediate vicinity, 
have returned every day to their families and their parishes. An 
exception in regard to this statement should, however, be recorded 
in the case of one deeply-lamented Preacher to the University who 
lived near by, — Phillips Brooks, who as an Overseer came reluc- 
tantly to the adoption of the voluntary method, but subsequently 
became its most convinced advocate. . . . 

*“* Concerning the constitution of the Faculty, it is to be observed 
that it is, of late years, a body of greater average age and expe- 
rience than it was formerly. In 1855-56, tutors constituted 42 per 
cent. of the. Faculty ; in 1865-66, 26 per cent. of the Faculty were 
tutors; in 1875-76, the same percentage were tutors and instruc- 
tors; in 1885-86, tutors and instructors constituted only 11 per 
cent. of the Faculty; and finally, in the year 1895-96, tutors 
and instructors made up 22 per cent. of the Faculty. The per- 
centage of comparatively young men in the Faculty has been 
smaller during the last ten years than in any preceding period. 
Moreover, the professors of to-day are older and more experienced 
persons than many of the professors of forty years ago, while the 
tutors and instructors who are now members of the Faculty have 
always studied several years after taking the degree of Bachelor 
of Arts, and have also served several years on annual appoint- 
ments before becoming members of the Faculty. In earlier times 
tutors were often appointed immediately on graduation, or only 
one year after graduation, and became members of the Faculty at 
once. 

“Since the year 1891-92 the Faculty has been divided into 
twelve divisions, and five of these divisions are subdivided into 
departments. These divisions have charge in their several fields 
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of most of those matters which relate to instruction and examina- 
tions. For the purpose of examining candidates for final honors, 
and for the degrees of Doctor of Philosophy and Doctor of 
Science, each division acts without separation into departments. 
The divisions and departments are fast becoming the real author- 
ities in the selection of instructors holding only annual appoint- 
ments, and assistants. If an annual instructor is needed in Latin, 
for example, the members of the Latin Department are most likely 
to know thoroughly the qualifications of the candidates, whether 
the candidates are graduates of Harvard College or of some other 
college. Every year scores of such appointments are made for 
Arts and Sciences, in addition to the large number made in the 
Medical and Dental Schools; and the task of selecting these 
instructors and assistants is now likely to devolve more and more 
on the divisions and departments of the Faculty of Arts and 
Sciences. The divisions and departments have also importance, 
in that they afford the means of bringing the younger instructors 
into frequent contact with the older. The best organized depart- 
ments hold frequent meetings, at which the interests of the depart- 
ment, its methods of instruction, and its success in interesting the 
right kind of student are discussed.” 

The President next records briefly the establishment of the John 
Harvard Fellowships and Scholarships and of a course in Slavic 
Languages and Literature; the appointment of a new Professor 
of Romance Languages; the institution of the Department of 
Mineralogy and Petrography ; the gain in the number of students ; 
and the decision of the Administrative Board to separate from 
College any student guilty of “ cribbing.” 

Lawrence Scientific School. “The percentage of persons ad- 
mitted to the School from public high schools is no higher than 
the percentage admitted from such schools to the College. On 
the other hand, the percentage admitted to the School from col- 
leges and normal schools is decidedly higher than the percentage 
admitted to Harvard College; probably because such persons join 
the School to prepare for a scientific profession. In 1896 nearly 
one half of all the persons admitted to the School came from 
endowed and private schools, most of which are well able to pre- 
pare their pupils for admission to the College. The percentage 
of candidates admitted to the College from such schools seldom 
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tion hours of the preachers successively on duty serve to interest 
them in many young men and many young men in the preachers ; 
and on the part of the students this interest is manifested by going 
to Chapel exercises and carrying their relatives and friends thither. 
Another result of the system which has its importance is the 
strong interest in the religious methods of the University excited 
in the preachers themselves. The preachers who have come from 
a distance and lived in Wadsworth House for six weeks in the 
year, separated from their ordinary parish work, have been, if 
possible, more impressed with the happy results of the voluntary 
religious method than those who, living in the immediate vicinity, 
have returned every day to their families and their parishes. An 
exception in regard to this statement should, however, be recorded 
in the case of one deeply-lamented Preacher to the University who 
lived near by, — Phillips Brooks, who as an Overseer came reluc- 
tantly to the adoption of the voluntary method, but subsequently 
became its most convinced advocate. . . . 

** Concerning the constitution of the Faculty, it is to be observed 
that it is, of late years, a body of greater average age and expe- 
rience than it was formerly. In 1855-56, tutors constituted 42 per 
cent. of the. Faculty ; in 1865-66, 26 per cent. of the Faculty were 
tutors; in 1875-76, the same percentage were tutors and instruc- 
tors; in 1885-86, tutors and instructors constituted only 11 per 
cent. of the Faculty; and finally, in the year 1895-96, tutors 
and instructors made up 22 per cent. of the Faculty. The per- 
centage of comparatively young men in the Faculty has been 
smaller during the last ten years than in any preceding period. 
Moreover, the professors of to-day are older and more experienced 
persons than many of the professors of forty years ago, while the 
tutors and instructors who are now members of the Faculty have 
always studied several years after taking the degree of Bachelor 
of Arts, and have also served several years on annual appoint- 
ments before becoming members of the Faculty. In earlier times 
tutors were often appointed immediately on graduation, or only 
one year after graduation, and became members of the Faculty at 
once. 

“Since the year 1891-92 the Faculty has been divided into 
twelve divisions, and five of these divisions are subdivided into 
departments. These divisions have charge in their several fields 
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of most of those matters which relate to instruction and examina- 
tions. For the purpose of examining candidates for final honors, 
and for the degrees of Doctor of Philosophy and Doctor of 
Science, each division acts without separation into departments. 
The divisions and departments are fast becoming the real author- 
ities in the selection of instructors holding only annual appoint- 
ments, and assistants. If an annual instructor is needed in Latin, 
for example, the members of the Latin Department are most likely 
to know thoroughly the qualifications of the candidates, whether 
the candidates are graduates of Harvard College or of some other 
college. Every year scores of such appointments are made for 
Arts and Sciences, in addition to the large number made in the 
Medical and Dental Schools; and the task of selecting these 
instructors and assistants is now likely to devolve more and more 
on the divisions and departments of the Faculty of Arts and 
Sciences. The divisions and departments have also importance, 
in that they afford the means of bringing the younger instructors 
into frequent contact with the older. The best organized depart- 
ments hold frequent meetings, at which the interests of the depart- 
ment, its methods of instruction, and its success in interesting the 
right kind of student are discussed.” 

The President next records briefly the establishment of the John 
Harvard Fellowships and Scholarships and of a course in Slavic 
Languages and Literature; the appointment of a new Professor 
of Romance Languages; the institution of the Department of 
Mineralogy and Petrography ; the gain in the number of students ; 
and the decision of the Administrative Board to separate from 
College any student guilty of “ cribbing.” 

Lawrence Scientific School. “The percentage of persons ad- 
mitted to the School from public high schools is no higher than 
the percentage admitted from such schools to the College. On 
the other hand, the percentage admitted to the School from col- 
leges and normal schools is decidedly higher than the percentage 
admitted to Harvard College; probably because such persons join 
the School to prepare for a scientific profession. In 1896 nearly 
one half of all the persons admitted to the School came from 
endowed and private schools, most of which are well able to pre- 
pare their pupils for admission to the College. The percentage 
of candidates admitted to the College from such schools seldom 
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exceeds 45 per cent.” The new Department of Architecture made 
decided improvement. The Dean specifies the need of at least 
three new buildings for the School, —for engineering, architec- 
ture, and mining, respectively. “It is the desire and purpose of 
the Administrative Board of the School to recommend that the 
requirements for admission be gradually raised, a wide range 
being given for choice among the additional studies. Since 1893 
the rapid growth of this School has been checked by the hard 
times; but the number of students has nevertheless increased 
about ten per cent. from year to year. The study of its field of 
recruitment and service grows more and more interesting. A 
graduate department ought to be added to it, but such a depart- 
ment would be costly, and the School’s endowment is utterly 
inadequate even for its present functions.” 

Graduate School. The number of Graduate Students in- 
creased ten per cent., 188 out of the total of 299 being graduates 
of other institutions than Harvard. The number “ recommended 
for the degree of A. B. is declining, and some doubts have arisen 
concerning the expediency of continuing to confer the Harvard 
A. B. on graduates of other colleges who spend one year in the 
Graduate School. The number of candidates recommended for 
the degree of Master of Arts, on examination and after residence 
for at least one year, is slowly increasing. . . . The favorite fields 
of study for the higher degrees are the ancient languages, the 
modern languages, philosophy, and history and political science, 
— mathematics and the sciences being comparatively neglected. 
These facts correspond perfectly with the facts developed by the 
free election of studies which has now prevailed in Harvard 
College for many years; under free election, mathematics and 
the sciences are for various reasons attractive to a much smaller 
number of persons than the other subjects.” Out of 333 applica- 
tions for Fellowships and Scholarships this year, 83 were granted. 
“Every year a few instructors and a considerable number of 
assistants are taken from among the members of the Graduate 
Schools, —they paying the same fees which other members of 
the School pay for the same instruction. They are not registered 
as members of the Graduate School unless they receive stated 
instruction as such; but it is, of course, not possible for them to 
devote their entire time to their studies, or to do what is defined 
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as a complete year’s work. Less than a fourth of the whole num- 
ber of students in the Graduate School hold Fellowships and 
Scholarships, and this proportion is declining, because the num- 
ber of Fellowships and Scholarships has not increased in propor- 
tion to the growth of the School.” 

Diwinity School. The tuition-fee has been permanently raised 
to $150. An Assistant Professor in Church History, Mr. J. W. 
Platner, has been appointed from the Frothingham Fund. The 
endowment of the School has sensibly increased within the last 
five years. The total endowment in addition to buildings on the 
31st of July, 1891, was $392,838.55; on the 31st of July, 1896, 
it was $448,448.14. “There is no sign that the interest of the 
civilized world in theological study is abating. Theological sci- 
ence, like all other science, changes rapidly; but the new forms 
are as interesting to humanity as the old.” The Librarian is pre- 
paring a catalogue to contain the name of every person who has 
been connected with the School since its existence as a distinct 
branch of the University. 

Law School. “New students in 1896 were fewer by 32 than 
in 1895, this decline being the natural and expected result of the 
rule which requires every candidate for the degree of the School 
to be already the possessor of a degree in Arts, Letters, or Sci- 
ence, or qualified to enter the Senior Class of Harvard College. 
Moreover, all special students are now required to pass an admis- 
sion examination in Latin, French, and Blackstone. Through the 
working of these rules, put into force this current year for the 
first time, the Law School becomes a Graduate department, like 
the Graduate School and the Divinity School. After the year 
1900 the Medical School will also be a Graduate department. 
During the summer of 1896 the stack for the library was extended 
into the roof of Austin Hall, two new stories being thus added to 
it. At the same time a small lecture-room was constructed where 
formerly there was a store-room. Electric lights were introduced 
into the whole stack. The cost of the improvements was $21,030.76. 
Sufficient book-room has thus been provided for the growth of 
fifteen or twenty years.” On September 1 last, the library con- 
tained about 38,000 volumes and 4,300 pamphlets. 

Medical School. The most important event was “the decision 
of the Faculty to require, after the year 1900, that all candidates 
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for admission to the School must present a degree in Arts, Liter- 
ature, Philosophy, Science, or Medicine, with the exception of 
persons of suitable age and attainments who may be admitted by 
a special vote of the Faculty in each case. This step will place 
the Medical School after 1900 by the side of the Divinity School, 
the Law School, and the Graduate School, which already require 
for admission a degree in Arts, Literature, Philosophy, or Sci- 
ence. After that year there will therefore be four graduate 
departments in the University. When the Graduate School was 
instituted there was no other graduate department, and its name 
was distinctive; but the word ‘graduate’ is now applicable to 
two other departments, and will soon be applicable to three.” 
After referring to the work done in the laboratories, and to the 
establishment by Mr. G. F. Fabyan of a professorship of Compar- 
ative Pathology, the President concludes: “The School needs 
sorely one or two halls of furnished chambers with low rents, not 
too remote from the School building, and constructed with every 
sanitary precaution and every means of health, like good baths 
and good means of heating and ventilation. Near these halls a 
dining-room, conducted on the plan of the Foxcroft Club at Cam- 
bridge, would be very serviceable. Medical students who have 
little money undergo more physical hardship and exposure than 
any other class of students, and yet less care is taken of them. 
No benefactions have made their lives safer and easier.” 

Dental School. The appointment of clinical instructors to 
give half of each day to instruction has been an improvement. The 
School has had to provide a chemical laboratory of its own. The 
Dental Infirmary, extending the range of its operations, now 
treats necrosis, hare-lip, noses injured by accident or disease, 
fractured jaws requiring complicated appliances, and defors ‘ing 
irregularities of the teeth. 

Bussey Institution. The Corporation took possession of the 
Bussey Mansion House on July 1, 1896, and, after making needed 
repairs, assigned it to Prof. Theobald Smith, the new professor of 
Comparative Pathology. The whole of the Woodland Hill estate 
is now devoted to University uses, —the larger part of it to the 
Arnold Arboretum. 

Veterinary School. “In 1895-96 a charity hospital, or free 
clinic for sick and wounded animals, was opened for the first 
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time. The building was provided for three years by the Visit- 
ing Committee of the Veterinary School at their own charge. 
The Corporation assumed the cost of service, supplies, and sal- 
aries. The charity hospital was opened on February 12; and, 
between that date and July 31, 1,202 cases were treated. At 
the hospital maintained for paying animals, there were treated 
during the entire year 2,283 animals. The charity hospital, there- 
fore, in a full year would undoubtedly have more patients than 
the paying hospital. The Veterinary School cannot be carried on 
without endowment. The School proper, in spite of the aid it 
receives from the Medical School, always has a deficit; while the 
Village Street Hospital usually has a favorable balance, but not 
enough to offset the deficit of the School. The two forges, one at 
Village Street and the other at Northampton Street, ran behind- 
hand more than $800 in the year 1895-96; and the charity hos- 
pital is, of course, a heavy charge, in spite of the fact that the 
rent of its building is paid by the Visiting Committee.” The 
President states that a School of Comparative Medicine should be 
established, with a building and professors of Comparative. Phy- 
siology and Comparative Anatomy. This new School would be 
closely affiliated with the Medical School. 

Library. The new stack was completed at a cost of $52,489.33. 
During the year 17,677 volumes were added. Income from in- 
vested funds has decreased about $3,000 in ten years; and, as 
serials and continuations claim a constantly increasing proportion 
of the whole income, the ability to purchase books not serials has 
much diminished. 

Herbarium. Nearly 14,000 sheets of plants were added. All 
parts of the collection have been successively exposed to the vapor 
of carbon-bisulphide, this having proved to be the cheapest, as 
well as the most effective, method of preventing damage from 
insects. An adequate endowment of the Herbarium is impera- 
tive. Its permanent funds now amount to only $18,000, and the 
gifts, by which running expenses have been paid in part, will 
soon be exhausted. 

Botanic Garden. Gifts have enabled the Director to make 
much needed repairs, and to continue the arrangement of the 
economic collections. The Ware Collection of Glass Models has 
increased, and the Museum of Economic Botany is nearly com- 
pleted. 
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Arnold Arboretum. Roadside plantations along all the finished 
roads have been completed. Interchange of plants and seeds 
with other botanical establishments has been carried on for many 
years. The Boston Park Commission has begun to construct roads 
in the new part of the Arboretum. 

Chemical Laboratory. The improvements made in Boylston 
Hall since July 1, 1895, have cost more than $12,000. Pre- 
scribed lectures to Freshmen have been withdrawn. Since the 
fire of July 12 a fireproof vault outside the building, and entered 
from the cellar, has been provided for the more combustible 
chemicals. 

Physical Laboratory. ‘Graduate students in the Physical 
Department generally prefer assistantships to scholarships, and 
so are temporarily withdrawn wholly or in part from scientific 
research. This tendency is not to be regretted; for there is no 
preparation for the work of teaching physics so good as service in 
a well-conducted University laboratory course, and there is the 
greatest need in the secondary schools and colleges of the United 
States for teachers of physics who have had just this sort of train- 
ing. This need may be said to be in one sense an elementary 
one; but it is urgent, and the young men who prefer to fit them- 
selves to satisfy it are not wrong in their choice if to be immedi- 
ately serviceable is their object.” The investigations of the year 
were mainly in electricity, as has been often the case in former 
years. Simultaneously the number of students in electrical 
engineering has greatly increased. This year there is an absolute 
decrease in the number of students devoting themselves to elec- 
trical engineering, and a large relative increase in the number 
who prefer mechanical engineering. After all, the physics of 
boilers and machinery are of more fundamental and universal 
interest in modern industries than any other branch of the general 
subject. 

The Observatory. <A fire-proof building, to hold the library 
and manuscripts, is needed. The reduction and printing of the 
zone observations made with the meridian circle by Prof. W. A. 
Rogers approach a conclusion. Nearly 20,000 photometric light 
comparisons were made by Mr. O. C. Wendell with the large 
equatorial, and 91,608 by the Director with the meridian photo- 
meter on 144 nights. The search for variable stars is conducted 
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more and more systematically. ‘To give some conception of the 
relative importance of the Harvard Observatory’s work on vari- 
ables to that of other observatories, it may be stated that the 
number of known variables given in Chandler’s Third Catalogue 
(1896) is 393. Of these 277 are variables of long period, of 
which number 68 were discovered in 1890 or later at this Obser- 
vatory. One variable was discovered here in 1863, and two in 
1881. The list of 393 stars just mentioned does not yet include 
the 153 variables found in stellar clusters by Professor Bailey. 
Since the publication of Mr. Chandler’s Catalogue last July, 13 
additional variables have been found here. The Henry Draper 
Memorial work has continued to yield numerous striking discov- 
eries, among them 21 new variable stars. The Boyden Station at 
Arequipa has been very productive, the number of photographs 
taken with the 13-inch Boyden telescope being 836, and with the 
8-inch Bache telescope 2,770. The number of variable stars in 
clusters has been considerably increased by the study of these 
photographs. The meteorological observations at this station 
have proved to be very interesting, although it has not yet been 
found possible to secure continuous self-recorded observations on 
the top of El Misti. That lofty summit (19,200 feet) has, how- 
ever, been visited about once a month. The Bruce Photographic 
Telescope reached Arequipa in safety last March, and the first 
photograph was taken with it April 2, 1896; 386 photographs 
have since been taken with it.” . .. A reservation for scientific 
purposes has been secured upon the top of Blue Hill, Milton ; 
this assures the continuation of the meteorological work begun on 
Blue Hill by Mr. A. Lawrence Rotch in 1885, and since main- 
tained there at his expense. 

Miscellaneous. The President, after describing Louis Agassiz’s 
services to American science, and pointing out the propriety of 
this year completing and adequately endowing the Museum which 
Agassiz founded, calls attention to the hampered condition of the 
Peabody Museum. He refers briefly to the needs of the Fine 
Arts Department; to Radcliffe College; to the improvements 
made in University Hall; to the purchase of the Torrey and 
Whitman estates; to the removal of the wooden seats on Holmes 
Field ; to the change in the Commencement ceremonies, including 
the substitution of English for Latin, in Sanders Theatre; to 
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the bequest of Harold Whiting, ’77, for establishing fellowships 
in the Graduate School; and to the need of another dining-hall. 

Finances. “ The twenty years since Mr. Hooper’s administra- 
tion of the treasury began have been eventful and difficult years 
for the University finances. On Aug. 31, 1876, the invested 
funds amounted to $3,406,653.43 ; on July 31, 1896, the amount 
of the funds was $8,526,813.67, and there had also been added 
to the resources of the University land, buildings, and collections 
representing several millions of dollars. This increase of rea} 
estate, invested capital, and equipment has added very much to 
the responsibilities and labors of the Treasurer; but there has 
been another and quite different feature of the situation which 
has made his charge increasingly burdensome. In the five years 
from 1870 to 1875 the average rate of income from general invest- 
ments credited to the different funds was 7.59 per cent., and in 
the first year of Mr. Hooper’s administration the rate of income 
was 6.75 per cent. In the five years from 1890 to 1895 the aver- 
age rate of income from general investments was 4.93 per cent., 
and the rate of income in 1895-96 was 4.73 per cent. This great 
fall in the rate of income on investments, which has been not 
local but universal in its character, has embarrassed many depart- 
ments of the University— such, for example, as the Divinity 
School, Library, Observatory, and Museum of Comparative 
Zodlogy — which depend chiefly or wholly on the income of per- 
manent funds; and their embarrassment has increased the anxie- 
ties of the Treasurer. Throughout the whole period, however, the 
Treasurer has succeeded, by the constant exercise of vigilance and 
good judgment, in keeping the average earnings on the University 
investments higher than those of many public trust estates. The 
survival of old investments has helped him to do this with due 
regard to the safety of the property. 

“The amount required for the full endowment of a professor- 
ship now, as compared with the amount required forty or eighty 
years ago, illustrates the same difficulty in the financial manage- 
ment of the University. To-day $100,000 is required for a pro- 
fessorship fund; while forty years ago $50,000 was considered a 
very satisfactory endowment. In the early part of this century 
$20,000: constituted the foundation for the Eliot, Perkins, and 
Smith professorships respectively. 
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“The amount of gifts and bequests to the University in 1895- 
96 was $243,791.05, — a somewhat larger sum than was received 
in 1894-95 or in 1893-94. In the three years 1893-96, the total 
of gifts and bequests was $597,741.99. During this same period 
at least five American universities, all situated outside of New 
England, received much larger additions to their endowments. 
If the primacy of Harvard University among American institu- 
tions of education is to be maintained, it must not be surpassed 
by any other in material resources. The Corporation could use 
the income of additional endowments to the amount of ten millions 
of dollars for the satisfaction of none but well-known and urgent 
wants.” 





BENJAMIN APTHORP GOULD. 


Dr. Bensamin Apruorre Gouxp, ’44, died suddenly at his home in 
Cambridge on Thanksgiving Day, November 26, 1896. The following 
sketch is by his friend, Mr. Seth C. Chandler, the astronomer, and 
appeared first in the Boston Transcript : — 

Considered apart from the great things he accomplished, the first point 
that strikes us in Dr. Gould’s career is the intimate way in which it is 
bound up with the history of his beloved science on both sides of the At- 
lantic, and the unique position he held, as illustrated by the number and 
extent of his personal alliances. It is scarcely possible to realize that 
he was the friend of Von Humboldt, then in his seventy-seventh year ; 
that it was due to the friendly interest of this great man, indeed, that 
he became the pupil, friend, and intimate in the household of the great 
master of modern astronomy, Gauss, then in his seventieth year ; that he 
was a pupil of the illustrious Encke, of the elder Struve, of Hansen, of 
Peters and Argelander, and the lifelong friend of these and other revered 
men, the pillars of the science. His correspondence with them after he 
returned to his native land testifies to the mutual confidence that char- 
acterized these memorable associations. Following these in the next 
generation come Winnecke, Schinfeld, Auwers, and a numerous host 
besides, which to us are great names, but to Gould were fellow-pupils and 
associates. Of the same epoch, on this side the water, we have Bache, 
Peirce, Walker, Hubbard, Coffin, Chauvenet, and Winlock. Then come 
the two living generations of astronomers, bringing friendships and ac- 
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quaintances wide as the world itself, extending his relations to the young- 
est workers in the science. 

With such universal and intimate connection with the personal forces 
operating to advance astronomy in all lands, with his intense patriotism, 
with his strong intellectual and moral traits, he could not fail to exercise 
a powerful moulding influence upon the development of American astro- 
nomy, in correcting wrong tendencies and establishing right standards. 
It was to this end, in preference to the satisfaction of ambition through 
what he could achieve by his personal contributions to the fund of know- 
ledge, that his most earnest efforts from the beginning of his career were 
directed. In one of his letters to Von Humboldt in 1850, after speak- 
ing of the dependent condition at that time of science here, its self-dis- 
trust and intellectual timidity, he says: “‘ This I knew before returning 
home, but realize it now, for the first time, to its full extent. Therefore 
it is that I dedicate my whole efforts, not to the attainment of any repu- 
tation for myself, but to serving to the utmost of my ability the science 
of my country — or rather, as my friend Mr. Agassiz tells me I must say, 
science in my country.” And to Encke he says, speaking of the estab- 
lishment of the Astronomical Journal and his fond hopes in its agency 
as a means of raising the astronomy of America to its proper position : 
“Though the labor of supporting it will prevent me from working as I 
otherwise should for the advancement of my own reputation, still the 
consciousness that I may render now a still greater service to science 
reconciles me to the abandonment of a good deal of personal ambition.” 
The same spirit breathes throughout his correspondence with Gauss, 
Schumacher, and other great leaders abroad, to whom he was wont to 
confide his projects and aspirations, and who sympathized with and coun- 
seled him in return. His letter-books are rich with similar illustrations. 
They form, indeed, a treasure-house of information relating to the inner 
history of the beginnings of astronomy in the United States. How hum- 
ble these beginnings were few realize. Astronomy here has made such 
wonderful strides within a few decades past that it is difficult to believe 
that, with a few brilliant exceptions, its record about the year 1840 was 
practically blank. We had then no standing among the scientific 
nations. The soil was not, indeed, sterile to such a growth, but its culti- 
vation had scarcely begun. Had the right seed not been sown we should 
have had occasion to deplore to-day the same stunted crop which, even in 
some countries of far older civilization than ours, stands in place of the 
rich harvest that might have been gathered under more favoring influ- 
ences. 

And this brings us to another remarkable point about Dr. Gould’s 
career. If we were asked to place the finger upon the epoch marking the 
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birth or regeneration of American astronomy, we should feel inclined 
to name the date, July, 1845, when Gould placed his foot upon the 
steamer from Boston, with the avowed and definite purpose to devote 
himself to a life purely of scientific research. Up to that time the 
instance of a man doing this as his only earthly aim, while unassured of 
a professor’s chair or similar appointment, and not as a means of live- 
lihood, was in this country absolutely unknown. With a steadiness of 
purpose singular in so young a man, he pursued diligently the opportunity 
he had himself created, for three years, at the fountain-heads of astro- 
nomical learning, for a year each at Berlin and Gittingen, and shorter 
periods at Altona, Gotha, Greenwich, and Paris, and returned home full 
of early honors, and flushed with lofty hopes and honorable ambitions. 

From this point Dr. Gould’s life became one of incessant activity, im- 
pressing its mark upon the intellectual life of the community in many 
ways; but the line of intensest force naturally took the direction of his 
own science, to which he communicated an impulse not measured merely 
by what he accomplished for it by his direct investigations, great as that 
is, but also by the force which always emanates from so earnest a nature. 
He inspired a new breath into American astronomy. The new atmos- 
phere which he brought with him from Germany, where he had caught 
the spirit of the great masters under whom he studied, became gradually 
transfused upon this side the sea. His enthusiasm for the introduction 
of better means and methods of research was caught by his compatriots ; 
their courage in the effort to regenerate our science was sustained, and 
transmitted through various channels to the next and to the present gen- 
eration. Thus we may truly say, without fear of being controverted, 
that American astronomy to-day is a different thing from what it would 
have been without Gould’s predominant influence, deep and quiet but 
strong, to upbuild it and free it from the clumsiness and imperfections 
which still impede it even in some of the otherwise most enlightened 
nations of the world. It was under his leadership that American astro- 
nomy has climbed to where it now looks with steady and level eye upon 
that of Germany, which occupies perhaps a larger, but not a loftier, 
plane. It is his example which will stimulate it, in its upward course 
during the new century nearly upon us, to attain first, in the friendly 
and honorable national rivalry, the heights commanding all. 

Let us now glance at Dr. Gould’s most noticeable labors, passing by 
his earlier important investigations in applied theoretical and in practical 
astronomy, as well as his numerous and valuable contributions to the 
literature of science, education, and other departments of thought, which 
we find scattered through his long range of activity. 

In 1852 he was appointed to take charge of the longitude-determina- 
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tions of the Coast Survey. He organized, developed, and extended this 
service, retiring in 1867. Meanwhile, in 1855, he became Director of 
the Dudley Observatory in Albany, equipped and organized the institu- 
tion, and carried it on without remuneration and at his private expense, 
leaving it in 1859, after a severe struggle to preserve it for purposes of 
scientific investigation. 

In 1859 he published his discussion of the places and proper motions 
of circumpolar stars, for use as standards in the Coast Survey. These, 
as revised by him in 1861, together with his similar list of clock-stars, 
were adopted as the standards for the American Ephemeris, and, as to 
the circumpolars, remain in such use to this day. In 1866 he published 
his reduction of D’Agelet’s observations, characterized by Argelander as 
the most important contribution to astronomy that America had yet made. 
About the same time he performed a similar service for the greater part 
of the observations made at the United States Naval Observatory since 
its establishment ; as he had also, several years previously, done for the 
expedition to Chili to determine the solar parallax. In 1866 he directed 
and executed the work of establishing, by the Atlantic cable, the relation 
in longitude between European and American stations; involving, as a 
part, interesting researches on the velocity of the galvanic current in 
submarine cables, similar to those he had already made on land-lines. 
As actuary of the United States Sanitary Commission he conducted, and 
published in a large volume, extensive and important researches upon 
Military and Anthropological Statistics and the Distribution of Popula- 
tion. It was at this time, also, that he undertook the reduction of Ruth- 
erfurd’s photographs of the Pleiades. The results, partially published 
in 1866, were submitted completely in an elaborate memoir to the Na- 
tional Academy in 1870, together with a second memoir on the Praesepe. 
He was, indeed, a pioneer in the utilization of photography for exact 
astronomical measurement. About 1864 he built an observatory in Cam- 
bridge, equipped with an 8-ft. transit-instrument, and until 1867 carried 
on a determination of the right-ascensions of all the stars to the tenth 
magnitude within one degree of the pole. This work was completely 
reduced, but the discussion and publication were postponed by his removal 
to Cordoba. 

In 1865 he became intensely impressed with a desire to explore the 
southern celestial hemisphere. The opportunity to do so soon came. 
This project assumed at first the form of a private astronomical expedi- 
tion, for which his friends in Boston had promised the pecuniary means ; 
but, under the enthusiastic support of Mr. Sarmiento, at first as Argen- 
tine Minister to this country and later as President of that Republic, it 
rapidly broadened, and finally led to the establishment by Dr. Gould of 
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a permanent National Observatory at Cordoba. This marks an epoch in 
modern astronomy, the equalization of our knowledge of the two celes- 
tial hemispheres. The institution and its work form an impressive mon- 
ument to his memory. 

It is impossible in brief space to describe or characterize the mar- 
velous work here undertaken and so faultlessly pushed to completion by 
Dr. Gould, during the fifteen years of self-imposed exile from his native 
land, with unfaltering devotion and energy, in the face of difficulty and 
domestic bereavement. The work on the uranography of the southern 
heavens was finished in 1874, and was published under the title of the 
Uranometria Argentina, which will remain a classic for all time. The 
zone-observations of the stars between 23° and 80° south declination, 
which were the original and always the dominant object of the enterprise, 
were begun in 1872, substantially completed in 1877, and revised in 
1882-83. This work was embodied in the Zone-Catalogues, containing 

“73,160 stars, which appeared in 1884. Parallel with this, and almost 
overshadowing it in importance, was carried on the independent series of 
meridian-circle observations for the General Catalogue of 32,448 stars, 
finished in 1885. Dr. Gould, besides, left the manuscript of the remain- 
der of his series of fifteen volumes, not then published, — containing the 
observations and the annual catalogues, incorporated in the General Cat- 
alogue, — complete to the minutest detail, ready for the printer. These 
have since appeared from time to time, —the last volume, rounding out 
his work, reaching Cambridge but a few hours before his death. 

Another part of the work for the Cordoba Observatory, planned by 
Dr. Gould as a fitting extension of it, was a Durchmusterung of the 
southern sky. For this, indeed, he had provided the instrumental means 
and trained the assistants, it being his purpose to be ready to begin it at 
any time in case of unforeseen delay or accident to the other work. On 
leaving Cordoba he confided it to the care of Dr. J. M. Thome and Mr. 
R. H. Tucker, who have since so worthily conducted it. 

Dr. Gould also established, under the auspices of the Argentine gov- 
ernment, a Meteorological service, second in extent, it is believed, only 
to that of the United States. Upon leaving South America he intrusted 
this charge to the hands of his worthy successor, Walter G. Davis. 

The earliest to recognize and demonstrate the capabilities of photo- 
graphy to render service to the astronomy of precision, Dr. Gould,-by his 
experience with the Rutherfurd plates of the Pleiades and the Praesepe, 
was incited to arrange to carry forward at Cordoba, on an extensive 
scale, a similar work upon the southern stellar clusters. His other labors 
there were so onerous that he confined his attention to securing plates 
suitable for precise measurement. Of these he accumulated about 1,400, 
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and brought them home with him in 1885 for measurement and reduc- 
tion. Without permitting himself a well-earned retirement, he turned at 
once, tirelessly, to this labor, which has been the principal occupation of 
the last ten years of his life. This is substantially complete, so that it 
will be given to the world as it came from his hand. That he might be 
spared to do this was his most earnest solicitude and hope. 

Dr. Gould had an enthusiasm for the advancement of his beloved sci- 
ence far wider than the limits of what he could by personal investigation 
accomplish. Early in his career he keenly realized that astronomy had 
reached a stage of development in America which entitled it to a higher 
claim than had yet been accorded to it, and that a journal worthily sup- 
porting the dignity of a pure science would have very great influence upon 
its future progress. Accordingly, without ostentation, he established the 
Astronomical Journal in November, 1849, offering it to the use of astro- 
nomers for the publication exclusively of original investigations. He 


edited and supported it until, at the end of the sixth volume in 1861, its’ 


issue was suspended, first by the war for the preservation of the Union, 
afterward by his absence in Cordoba. A long nurtured hope was real- 
ized when he was enabled in 1885 to resume its publication, and to con- 
tinue it, at the rate of nearly one volume annually, to the present time. 
Of all the great enterprises of his life, this is the one which he has most 
cherished. With careful forethought, he has made due provision for its 
continuance. 

Dr. Gould was born in Boston, September 27, 1824. He entered the 
Boston Latin School in 1836, and graduated from Harvard College, with 
high distinction in classical as well as in mathematical and physical 
studies, in 1844. He married, in 1861, Mary Apthorp Quincy, daughter 
of the Hon. Josiah Quincy. She died in 1883. Her sympathy with and 
influence upon his life-work may be most reverently spoken of by recall- 
ing the lines of his dedication of the Zone-Catalogue : — 

“This Catalogue of Southern Stars, the fruit of nearly thirteen years 
of assiduous toil, is dedicated to the beloved and honored memory of 
Mary Apthorp Quincy Gould, to whose approval and unselfish enccur- 
agement the original undertaking was due, by whose sympathy, self-sac- 
rifice, and practical assistance its execution was made possible, who 
bravely endured privation, exile, and afflictive bereavement that it might 
be worthily finished, but who has not seen its completion.” 

Dr. Gould received the degree of Ph. D. from Gittingen in 1848, and 
that of LL. D. from Harvard in 1885, and from Columbia in 1887. 
During his illustrious career he was the recipient of the highest honors 
that Europe has to bestow, to an extent scarcely vouchsafed to any other 
American. A few only will be named here : Mem. Roy. Soc. (London) ; 
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For. Asso. Roy. Astr. Soc. (London) ; Cor. Mem. Acad. Sci. (Institut 
de France) ; Acad. Imp. Sci. (St. Petersburg) ; Kén. Akad. Wiss. (Ber- 
lin); Kén. Ges. Wiss. (Gottingen) ; Kais. Akad. Wiss. (Vienna) ; Bur. 
d. Long. (Paris). He was also knighted, of the Ordre Pour le Mérite, by 
Prussia, — a distinction shared by him only with George Bancroft and 
William Dwight Whitney among Americans, and which is exceedingly 
rare even in Europe. 


Seth C. Chandler. 


THE RIGHT TO VOTE FOR OVERSEERS. 


I. From the Annual Report of the Dean of the Faculty of Arts and Sciences. 


Unber the existing laws of the Commonwealth of Massachusetts, the 
right to vote for members of the Board of Overseers is vested in “ such 
persons as have received from the College a degree of Bachelor of Arts, 
or Master of Arts, or any honorary degree,” except members of the Cor- 
poration, officers of instruction or government, and Bachelors of Arts of 
less than five years’ standing. 

In 1865, when this rule was adopted, the Professional Schools were 
already distinguished and important branches of the University. They 
were, however, loosely connected with Harvard College ; they were usu- 
ally left by the Governing Boards to manage their own affairs in their 
own way; and they could not reasonably claim for their graduates, as 
such, a voice in the determination of the general policy of the Univer- 
sity. Since then, the University, regarded as a confederation of distinct 
but related parts, has made a great gain in solidarity of sentiment, in the 
habit of consultation between its departments, and in the acceptance of a 
common body of general principles. The Lawrence Scientific School has 
come into close relation with Harvard College, — first, through a large 
number of courses of instruction being the same for both these depart- 
ments, and through the personal associations thus fostered between their 
students ; then, through their union under the charge of one Faculty. 
The Graduate School has been created, and has been joined with the 
College and the Scientific School under the same Faculty; correlating 
these two departments still more closely, carrying on to higher issues the 
studies pursued in both, and offering to its students the two degrees of 
Doctor of Philosophy and Doctor of Science. Yet not even all recipi- 
ents of degrees conferred on recommendation of the Faculty of Arts and 
Sciences, which inherits the position in the University formerly held by 
the College Faculty, and fulfils considerably more comprehensive func- 
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tions as the guardian and promoter of higher scholarship, have the right 
to participate in the election of Overseers. Neither the Bachelor of 
Science, the Doctor of Science, nor the Doctor of Philosophy has this 
right ; though their degrees are conferred only after long and difficult 
study, and the two doctorates are, from the point of view of pure learn- 
ing, the most distinguished degrees given by the University ; while the 
Master of Arts who has studied at Harvard only one year, and the holder 
of an honorary degree who has never been a student here at all, are 
invested with this suffrage. 

From time to time, a movement to remedy the inequality here pointed 
out has been set on foot by those who believe that the only dignified 
position for the University in this matter, and the only one consistent 
with the respect due to the degrees which it has solemnly conferred, is 
to regard every person who has ever received any one of these degrees, 
whether ordinary or honorary, as entitled to all the privileges of life- 
membership in the University, among which the right of voting for Over- 
seers must naturally be included. But this movement has thus far been 
unsuccessful. 

The question having been agitated anew during the last academic year, 
the Faculty of Arts and Sciences voted, 17 March, 1896, at the instance 
of the Administrative Board of the Lawrence Scientific School, “to ask 
the Corporation and Overseers to take such action as may give graduates 
of the Lawrence Scientific School the right to vote in the election of 
Overseers on the same terms as are laid down for graduates of the 
College.” 

The Faculty has therefore expressed itself in favor of the extension 
of the suffrage to Bachelors of Science; without, however, further indi- 
cating its opinion on the general question. But there can hardly be a 
doubt that it would, on the proper occasion, urge the bestowal of the 
same privilege on at least all persons who receive any of the degrees 
within its own jurisdiction. The question is one which might well 


engage the attention of the University Council. 
James Mills Peirce, ’53. 


II. Report of a Special Committee of the Chicago Harvard Club. 


At its annual meeting on Nov. 30, 1896, the Harvard Club of Chicago 
appointed a committee of three to report on the extension of the fran- 
chise. That committee have drawn up an exhaustive report, covering 
the entire question, and they recommend that the “ middle ground reso- 
lution ” of the Committee of Overseers in 1893 be approved. That reso- 
lution was to the effect that the franchise be extended to such graduates 
as have educational qualifications equivalent to the Harvard A. B., and 
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have pursued a three-years’ course of study at the University, and have 
received Harvard degrees upon examinations therefor. 

The Chicago Committee gives the following reasons for believing that 
the proposed amendment will tend to benefit the University : — 

“1. The present system represents and expresses past conditions 
which have become outgrown. The proposed change is necessary to 
conform to the changed and enlarged conditions of the University. 

“2. The amendment will aid the University in giving needed recogni- 
tion to the cause of instruction in the sciences. 

“3. It will add elements of special value to the Electorate. 

“4, It will strengthen the bonds of affiliation between the University 
and the Colleges which it has chosen and recognized as its tributaries. 

“5. It will strengthen Harvard influence in the portions of the country 
which are distant from the University, and where it is desirable that its 
influence be strengthened. 

“6. It will strengthen the interest of a considerable body of step-chil- 
dren of the University, and remove an invidious distinction which tends 
to alienate their support. 

“7. It will tend to the establishment of a genuine University policy.” 

George A. Carpenter, ’88, Merritt Starr, ’81, Moses J. Went- 
worth, 68, Committee. 





DR. HOLMES’S ACCOUNT OF YOUNG PRESIDENT ELIOT. 


Dr. Holmes wrote on April 3, 1870, to J. L. Motley: ‘“ Another sensa- 
tion in a somewhat different sphere is our new Harvard College President. 
King Log has made room for King Stork. Mr. Eliot makes the Corpo- 
ration meet twice a month instead of once. He comes to the meeting of 
every Faculty, ours among the rest, and keeps us up to eleven and twelve 
o’clock at night discussing new arrangements. He shows an extraordi- 
nary knowledge of all that relates to every department of the University, 
and presides with an aplomb, a quiet, imperturbable, serious good-humor, 
that it is impossible not to admire. We are, some of us, disposed to 
think him a little too much in a hurry with some of his innovations, and 
take care to let the Corporation know it. I saw three of them the other 
day, and found that they were on their guard, as they all quoted that 
valuable precept, festina lente, as applicable in the premises. I cannot 
help being amused at some of the scenes we have in our Medical Faculty, 
—this cool, grave young man proposing in the calmest way to turn every- 
thing topsy-turvy ; taking the reins into his hands and driving as if he 
were the first man that ever sat on the box. I say amused, because I do 
1 See Graduates’ Magazine, i, 582-587. 
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not really care much about most of the changes he proposes, and I look 
on a little as I would at a rather serious comedy. 

“ ¢ How is it, I should like to ask,’ said one of our number the other day, 
‘that this Faculty has gone on for eighty years managing its own affairs 
and doing it well, — for the Medical School is the most flourishing depart- 
ment connected with the College, — how is it that we have been going on 
so well in the same orderly path for eighty years, and now, within three 
or four months, it is proposed to change all our modes of carrying on 
the School? It seems very extraordinary, and I should like to know how 
it happens.’ 

“*T can answer Dr. ’s question very easily,’ said the bland, grave 
young man: ‘There is a new President.’ 

“‘The tranquil assurance of this answer had an effect such as I hardly 
ever knew produced by the most eloquent sentences I ever heard uttered. 
Eliot has a deep, almost melancholy-sounding voice, with a little of that 
character that people’s voices have when there is somebody lying dead 
in the house, but a placid smile on his face that looks as if it might mean 
a deal of determination, perhaps of obstinacy. I have great hopes of his 
energy and devotion to his business, which he studies as I suppose no 
President ever did before; but I think the Corporation and Overseers 
will have to hold him in a little, or he will want to do too many things 
at once” (ii, 187, 188). 

Again, on Dec. 22, 1871, Dr. Holmes writes to Motley: “Our new 
President, Eliot, has turned the whole University over like a flapjack. 
There never was such a bouleversement as that in our Medical Faculty. 
The Corporation has taken the whole management of it out of our hands, 
and changed everything. We are paid salaries, which I rather like, 
though I doubt if we gain in pocket by it. We have, partly in conse- 
quence of outside pressure, remodeled our whole course of instruction. 
Consequently we have a smaller class, but better students, each of whom 
pays more than under the old plan of management. It is so curious to 
see a young man like Eliot, with an organizing brain, a firm will, a grave, 
calm, dignified presence, taking the ribbons of our classical coach-and- 
six, feeling the horses’ mouths, putting a check on this one’s capers and 
touching that one with the lash, — turning up everywhere, in every Faculty 
(I belong to three), on every public occasion, at every dinner orné, and 
taking it all as naturally as if he had been born President. . . . In the 
mean time Yale has chosen a Connecticut country minister, et. 60, as 
her President, and the experiment of liberal culture with youth at the 
helm versus orthodox repression with a graybeard Palinurus is going on 
in a way that it is impossible to look at without interest in seeing how the 
experiment will turn out ” (ii, 190, 191).— From The Life and Letters 
of Oliver Wendell Holmes. By John T. Morse, Jr. 
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THE UNIVERSITY. 


THE HALF-WAY POINT. 


The table at the end of this number of the Magazine shows the 
teachers of the University and their increase over the previous 
year. The individual changes in the Professional Schools have 
already been noted. In the Faculty of Arts and Sciences the total now 
closely approaches a round hundred : last year it was 90; by the death 
of Professors Child and Whitney and the transferrence of Dr. Hayley, 
that number was drawn down to 87; it has been raised to 97 by ten 
new “permanent appointments” as follows: Professor Grandgent in 
Romance Languages; Assistant Professor Platner in Ecclesiastical His- 
tory; Dr. Coolidge in History ; Dr. Parker in Zodlogy ; Dr. Bierwirth in 
German; Dr. Manning in Latin; Dr. Gulick in Greek; Mr. Ropes in 
New Testament Criticism; Mr. Ward in Climatology; and Mr. Turner 
in Surveying. Assistant Professors Moore and Francke are promoted 
to full professorships of Fine Arts and German Literature; and Mr. 
Gates, Mr. Johnson, and Mr. Adams become Assistant Professors of 
English, Engineering, and Electrical Engineering. The “active Fac- 
ulty ” rises from 87 to 90; Professors Dunbar and Palmer return from 
their sabbaticals ; but Professors Goodwin, Greenough, and Channing, 
and Dr. Santayana and Mr. Fletcher, are away on leave, besides Pro- 
fessor Miinsterberg, who remains away another year. 


Personnel. 


Even college journalists sometimes share the secular fault of jumping 
at conclusions. For some days in January the columns of the 
usually unexciting Crimson were warm with letters on the sub- Babone ry 
ject of Tree Exercises for Class Day. The Corporation were “°° 
about to forbid the scramble at the Tree ; the Corporation were attempting 
a much-needed reform of an unseemly pastime; the Corporation would 
not listen to reason; the Corporation were animated by most benevolent 
feelings of good-will; and so on. The first result was to impress upon 
the undergraduate mind the fact that “the Faculty” is not the sole 
source of constraint, and is not the guardian of the College property. 
When it was discovered that the Corporation had no objection to raise 
against a decent performance before people so seated as to be free from 
danger of accident or panic, the excitement cooled down. Of course 
none but Harvard alumni have a right to criticise a Harvard custom ; 
but large numbers of Harvard A. B.’s appear to think the fisticuffs 
round the Tree a violent treat, if genuine, and a comical treat if the 
victory is arranged by toss of coin. To some minds the pleasure of 
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the Tree is in the unrivaled beauty of the scene, the time-honored sur- 
roundings, the concentric waves of cheering, the spirit-raising conscious- 
ness that these are generous youths who are about to set their shoulders 
to move the world. Some people even wish that the Gascon habit of 
pelting heroes with flowers could obtain at such times; and there are 
even those who have in their minds a picture of what the finale would be 
if from the spectators there came a bombardment of the “ serpentins,” 
the gay-colored paper ribbons which enliven the streets of Nice and 
Montpellier with rainbow hues on féte days. Anglo-Saxons might think 
this feast of colors childish ; the Latins consider it a wondrous sight to 
see four hundred grown men leaping and scuffling and tearing off each 
other’s underclothing, for the delight of the most highly and delicately 
bred of the land. It is not yet determined whether the Class of 1897 
will heed the Corporation’s suggestion that the festivities be so elongated 
as to cover more days than the one delirious Class Day of the present. 


[ March, 





Every one interested in American education watches the growth of 
the great universities. The subjoined table shows the catalogue 
tive num- numbers of seven of the leading institutions for 1896-97. To 


Compara- 


bers. ° : . : 
make serviceable comparisons is a hard task; for the organiza- 


tion of universities differs, and the same classification does not apply in 
all cases: the double registrations vitiate comparisons between particular 
schools, unless, as in Columbia, the “ primary registrations” are sepa- 
rately stated ; in some universities there are bodies of partial students — 
such as the 282 members of “ Teachers’ Courses” in the University of 
Pennsylvania, — who in other institutions are separately classified or 
appear as Summer School students. The University of Chicago grants 
registrations for a single quarter at a time, and therefore its total for any 
one year is not on the same basis as is the case in other universities. 
Late registrations in the Harvard Medical School show a larger number 
in the table on page [484] than here. To the “Summer Schools and 
Teachers’ Courses ” ought to be added the attendance at the summer ses- 
sion of the “ American Society for the Extension of University Teach- 
ing,” which is practically a University of Pennsylvania affair; and the 
hundred or more teachers admitted to the special courses in Methods 
offered this year by Harvard. In a later issue of the Magazine the 
attempt will be made to compare the graduate schools and departments 
on a basis which will show the previous training of the students. The 
figures below are simply the crude material for a study of the general 
tendencies of American university education. It will be noticed that the 
great universities gain faster, on the average, in the advanced departments 
than in the undergraduate ; and that the scientific schools relatively gain 
faster than the colleges. 
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During the summer the Printing Office was put on a different footing. 
The post of College Printer was abolished, and the whole con- |... 
oe ai e Publi- 
cern was placed under the direction of the Publication Agent, cation 
with a foreman of the office; this simplifies the important ser- — 
vice of printing the Catalogue, President’s Report, elective and descriptive 
pamphlets, University Calendar, etc. ; and also the job printing necessary 
in so large a college, full of people who like to put their ideas into type. 
Notices, lists of readings, syllabi and other aids to students, are freely 
put into print for the use of instructors and students; and some rather 
elaborate pamphlets for class use are also issued and sold. To carry on 
the business and to keep up the mailing of material to such graduates 
and former students as desire it, the Publication Agent has been pro- 
vided with a suitable corps of clerks. Perhaps his functions would be 
better known if he issued a list of the publications of the University 
which he prints or circulates. The various series of Monographs and 
Studies are all issued as yet by outside publishers. One of the newest 
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of these series is the Harvard Historical Studies, supported by the Henry 
Warren Torrey Fund, the gift of W. M. Prichard, ’33; the three vol- 
umes which have been issued mark a high standard of scholarship in the 
writers. The Catalogue has appeared unusually early, and in much im- 
proved form ; it still needs to be made easier to use by inserting abun- 
dant cross-references, and by an index of names which could be readily 
combined with the present useful “ Directory.” Without these aids, the 
Catalogue is still a machine which requires an expert operator. 


One of the significant changes in Harvard University is the fading of 
Academic 0 old tradition that it was not suitable for Harvard men to 
reticence. sneak for, or even too much about, their Alma Mater. The 
College was in this view a family, entitled to family privacy. Such a 
conception was not in the minds of the founders, who looked on the Col- 
lege as the complement of the General Court, a kind of public institution, 
to be chartered, bullied, starved, and supported, as the public might 
desire. As the connection of the Commonwealth grew less close, the 
College grew more mysterious. President Quincy in 1826 began, at the 
instance of the Board of Overseers, the laudable custom of publishing 
the accounts of the Corporation in comprehensible form; a practice 
since followed and contributory to the public confidence in the financial 
management of the University. To be sure, the Corporation sit privately 
as a Board of Directors, but they habitually publish large parts of their 
record, and issue the frankest of public financial statements. The 
Board of Overseers is not, in its history or its theory, a body acting with 
closed doors; and there is no statute of the Commonwealth or of the 
University which excludes any alumnus from its sessions except, perhaps, 
when it considers the nominations sent it by the Corporation. The 
various Faculties hold private meetings, publishing no reports of their 
proceedings ; but they are not secret bodies, and clerks and messengers 
often enter during sessions. The Faculty of Arts and Sciences, which 
controls two thirds of the students of the University, has no secret busi- 
ness, though it frequently enjoins its members not to give up for publica- 
tion the printed reports and like material which belong to an incomplete 
discussion, or which are to be considered by the Corporation or Overseers 
before any final action ; and the results of the Faculty’s votes, so far as 
they concern its relations with the community, are made known at once. 
The proper distinction seems to be that Faculty action is private, but not 
secret ; that, while the attitude and arguments of individual members are 
not the proper subjects of public statement or criticism, it is both impos- 
sible and undesirable to keep in a corner the conclusions of a body which 
administers the education of 2,400 young men. The only impenetrable 
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part of the University at present appears to be the Athletic Committee. 
Through the magnitude of their task, through the influence of their action 
on other colleges and on secondary schools, through the activity of their 
teachers in urging a better education everywhere, the votes and delibera- 
tions of the Faculties interest many people; and by the careful public 
reports of their Deans, and by statements allowed to be copied for the 
press, the various Faculties take the public into their confidence. Indeed, 
the Administrative Board of Harvard College takes pains that “ he who 
runs may read ” that particular students have put in written work not 
their own. Without this permitted knowledge of what is going on, the 
healthy criticism by Overseers, alumni, and unofficial grumblers which 
is such a stimulus to the University could not exist. The College re- 
porters for the daily papers, the College papers, the press agents, all try to 
get University news, fresh, accurate, and exclusive. To refuse information 
on completed action would mean that the public would get imperfect and 
mistaken notions, to the detriment of the University. 


As one year of intelligent growth follows another, the proportions of 
our vigorous educational Leviathan become more evident, and , ding 
the adjustment of one stalwart limb to another is revealed. the _ 

° ° are University. 
From its earliest days, when some graduates entered the minis- 
try — sole profession of the time— and others went into affairs, Har- 
vard has stood for the double function of education for enlargement and 
education for a future calling. This distinction has for more than a cen- 
tury been strengthened by the existence of distinct professional schools. 
At present, so far as education within the University precincts is con- 
cerned, the two functions are committed to two groups: Harvard Col- 
lege leads directly to no profession except that of teaching, and even 
there Graduate study is desirable; but the stamp of Harvard College, or 
of some other similar institution, will shortly be necessary for entrance 
to any one of the four professional schools of theology, medicine, law, 
and higher studies. The unremitting efforts of the Corporation and the 
teachers of the University during thirty years have perfected this quin- 
tuple division, and are now welding a sixth strong element in the Scien- 
tific School. The tendency is constantly to give a better organization to 
each of these divisions, to which are added the three non-graduate pro- 
fessional schools ; and now the drift of the University is toward feder- 
ating additional branches of learning about these units. The Scientific 
School takes up the large lines of Mechanical Engineering, Electrical 
Engineering, Mining Engineering, and the like; the Medical School 
establishes special museums and laboratories, and instruction in medical 
applied science ; the Law School considers how such subjects as Roman 
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Law and International and Public Law may be brought within its prov- 
ince; the Graduate School is associated with many museums and special 
laboratories. Voices have even been heard to suggest that the Massachu- 
setts Institute of Technology might now well be brought into the Harvard 
system. Most of the large fields of human knowledge are thus pene- 
trated by some of the agencies of the University. The most recent evi- 
dence of this tendency is the formal taking over by the Corporation of 
the Peabody Museum of American Archaeology and Ethnology. 


In this process of pushing outward the periphery of the University, 
the Corporation have a deciding voice, for they apportion the 
sights the outlays. The Overseers have been less interested in this side of 
guns ? . . : . . . -— 
the University’s life than in keeping active the spirit of Har- 
vard College in the midst of the larger institution. Benefactors have 
turned the current of energy in some special directions by endowing or 
aiding the study of the fields in which they were most interested. To a 
large degree, however, the teachers in the University have determined in 
which direction new work should be undertaken, by discovering promising 
leads, and inventing the methods to open them. Agassiz, Gray, Cooke, 
Child, and Torrey made it necessary for the University to make perma- 
nent provision for comparative zodlogy, botany, chemistry, English lit- 
erature, and history. Thirty years ago the College Faculty and most of 
the professional faculties were made up of individuals; now they are 
composed of groups, at the head of several of which still stand the men 
who first organized the subjects. What was then done by single forces is 
now done by combinations. Fortunately, it is the ancient tradition of the 
University that the teachers are to decide, or to have a right of initiative, 
on such questions as the conditions and methods of admission to College, 
the choice of studies, the character of instruction, the tests of attainment, 
and in general the relation of the teaching mind to the taught. In each 
of the eight faculties, therefore, the question of division into specialties 
and of filling up gaps in the body of instruction has been left in consid- 
erable measure to the associated teachers. Sometimes the Powers reach 
out and seize upon a specialist from outer circles and plant him, unan- 
nounced, in a Faculty; sometimes a new branch of learning is thus 
grafted on the parent stock without consultation with the teachers already 
in service. But the real vigor and self-impelling power of the Faculties 
is shown by such achievements as the non-sectarian teaching of the 
Divinity School, the case system of the Law School, the four-years’ 
course in the Medical School, the clinics of the Dental and Veterinary 
Schools. Each of these Faculties is “a going concern,” eager to fit its 
instruction to the growth of knowledge in its own special field. 
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The College Faculty has now grown too large to perform well the 
duty of making up a full list of studies. There is a “Com- wheels with- 
mittee on Instruction” which acts as a balance-wheel, but the ™ wheels 
usual method of late years in enlarging the field was for an individual 
or a department to ask the Corporation to provide for a new course. 
At this point has come in the system of Divisions and Departments, 
which seems complicated, but really simplifies the whole work of sur- 
veying the ground of learning. These have come to be little Faculties ; 
they hold many and hotly contested meetings; they issue pamphlets ; 
they edit publications; they examine candidates for honors and higher 
degrees ; on such questions as entrance requirements, they discuss and 
report on their special subject ; their chairmen are spokesmen before the 
general Faculty. These chairmen — chosen by a board consisting of the 
President and the four Deans—are not ordinarily the oldest members 
of the Department or Division, for they do much detailed administrative 
work from which the older men justly think themselves entitled to the 
exemption due to long service; they are not permanent, being ordina- 
rily changed every three or four years at most; they are not recognized 
as carrying more than a moderator’s authority. For some time after the 
reorganization of 1889 the Divisions were slow in taking root, and their 
business is in most fields less important than that of the Departments. 
There were several cases of successful combination, as of the five Depart- 
ments of English, German, French, Italian and Spanish, and Germanic 
and Romance Philology, into the Division of Modern Languages, with its 
imposing staff of twenty-six members of the Faculty. There has been 
one case of yoke-fellows who found the ox-bar galling, and have dissolved 
the old Division of Natural History into the two Divisions of Biology 
and Geology. The Departments are, however, the effective working 
units, and their continuance as wardens of limited fields of learning seems 
assured, for they are now expected to appoint assistants (subject to the 
confirmation of the Corporation); to recommend one-year instructors, 
many of whom will become lifelong teachers in the University ; to esti- 
mate for laboratory and other department expenses; and especially to 
arrange courses in their fields so as to give a well-regulated body of 
instruction. In some other Universities, as Pennsylvania and Columbia, 
the same result has been sought by the creation of special “Schools” of 
Political Science, American History, and the like, but that system tends 
to disorganize or prevent a general Faculty. The Harvard system is 
really one of successful decentralization, while retaining a well-organized 
and vigorous central Faculty. The difficult problem of deciding where 
to extend the teaching also finds a partial solution through this system ; 
for when a Department sends to the Corporation a schedule of the new 
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courses which it thinks ought to be established, indicates that one which 
is most important, and names a man who can teach it, the prayer will be 
granted — if there be money enough. 


“ Differentiation” and “ Specialization” are two words which can be 
ie spelled only with money. The Divinity School has endowment ; 
gives to the Bussey Institution few needs; the Dental and Veterinary 
pay Paul: © Schools have “ grit ;” the Medical School has large fees from 
students; the Law School, with its fixed curriculum, is called upon for 
few courses, for which a small staff suffices. In the Scientific School 
there has been for some years an effective system of producing a kind 
of perpetual motion: instead of “no money and therefore no develop- 
ment,” the principle has been to add more courses, which attract more 
students, who pay more fees, which support more instructors, who offer 
more courses. This system, however, is limited by the same well-known 
principle of “the strength of materials” which checks the possible span 
of cantilever bridges. How shall Harvard College and the closely asso- 
ciated Graduate School pay for the pleasure of going beyond the con- 
fines of the world’s present knowledge ? How shall it ever hope to add 
to its 350 separate electives? A little study of the list of courses, with 
the number of students taking them, in the Report of Dean Peirce for 
1895-96, answers this question. Allowing “ half-courses ” to represent 
half-choices, the total number of enrolments in the courses offered to the 
2,400 students of the College, Scientific School, and Graduate School 
was, roughly calculating, 11,670, an average of 33 students to the 350 
courses. Of these, 5,700, or almost exactly half, were massed in 25 
large courses; and 8,000, or more than two thirds of all, in the 62 
courses having 100 or more students in each. The following table is 
made up from a rapid calculation based on the Dean’s figures, but doubt- 
less only an approximation. 





No of 
Choices. 





Courses containing 1to 49students. . . | 9% 3,630 
Courses containing 50 to 99students. . . | ‘ 2,380 
Courses containing 100 to 199 students. . . | 1,260 
Courses containing 200 to 550 students. . . | : 4,400 





11,670 








To re-state the same facts, about half the students are accumulated in 
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26 courses, and the other half in 328 courses; 1,600 students are assem- 
bled in six courses not elementary, and another 1,600 in probably 200 
courses. The conclusion is perfectly obvious: the present success of the 
elective system depends on maintaining a number of general courses 
which by their subjects and treatment appeal to large numbers of stu- 
dents, and applying the surplus tuition-fees to the maintenance of courses 
certain to be small because very special. Of course the same instructor 
often has very large and very small courses. Nor is it to be supposed 
that any of the large courses are or can be carried on by one man alone; 
some of them, especially in English, have syndicates of instructors, some- 
times as many as eleven: in other cases the instructor in charge is aided 
by a phalanx of assistants, especially in laboratory work, and in courses 
with systematic written work. The principle of individual training must 
be carried out, however large the course, or it will fall into the limited 
category of “ soft-snaps.” The success of the system seems to show that 
regular, effective, and individual work can be obtained in the largest 
courses. 


One effect of the political campaign of this year has been to stimulate 
the interest of the students in financial and historical questions. 
Economics 1, the regular introductory course in Political 
Economy, this year has more than 500 enrolments. The courses in 
American History have also increased, and the Debate courses show a 
remarkable gain. In 1894-93 there were 56 applications for the single 
College course in Debate, English 6; but it had to be limited to 30 Seniors. 
Last year was established English 30, a course in argument and debate 
for Juniors ; it could be counted as a substitute for Junior Forensics, 
and for a half-course in addition. At the beginning of the present year, 
there were 65 applications for English 6, and 65 for English 30. So 
many well-qualified men were included that the Corporation increased the 
instruction in English 6, so that two sections of 24 men each might be 
formed, and room was found for 40 Juniors in English 30; so that about 
two thirds of all the applicants for both courses were received. It seems 
likely that this interest may settle the troublesome question of required 
Junior English. Forensics are disliked, chiefly because men who are in 
their third year in College are wedded to the elective system. Nearly 
a fourth of the class indicated this year a preference for the substitute ; 
and many Sophomores transmute themes into Composition courses. It 
is a serious difficulty to provide instructors competent to criticise de- 
bates for such large numbers: English 6 is provided for by a “ syndi- 
cate” of instructors in English, Economics, Sociology and History, who 
divide the work among them; but for English 30 it will be necessary to 


Debating. 
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train some of the younger instructors especially for the work. Some of 
the results of systematic debate have been seen in the stump-speaking 
of the presidential campaign of 1896 ; several of the recent graduates of 
the College have had an honorable part in convincing the wavering and 
strengthening the faithful. In intercollegiate debates, Harvard has been 
successful against Princeton, and is about to measure itself again with 
Yale ; and the number of contestants for places in the “team ” has been 
unusual. Freshmen intercollegiate contests have been definitely given 
up; but one of the College debating societies has arranged for a con- 
test with a similar society at Columbia. 


Attention having been called to the growing notion that intercollegiate 
Intellectual debaters must have the special supervision of members of their 
coaching. respective College Faculties, the Harvard Advisory Committee 
on Debating examined the practice at this College. No case was found 
in which instructors had debated against debaters, or devoted themselves 
to examining and criticising the arguments framed: but in some cases in- 
structors had been asked to hear and criticise speeches after preparation. 
After long discussion the Committee framed its opinion in a resolution 
which, while not assuming a right to dictate to any instructor, will 
undoubtedly be observed as the principle on which Harvard debating is 
to stand. The resolution in effect proclaims that instructors ought to 
treat debaters exactly as they treat other students who come to them for 
bibliography and information ; but ought. not to criticise or seek to alter 
a speech prepared, or to give any other training in delivery than such 
as is a part of regular College work open to any qualified student. 
The rule was not meant to apply to members of the Graduate or Profes- 
sional Schools who are also assistants, they being of about the same age 
and advancement as the regular debaters. It remains to be seen whether 
this strictness will commend itself to other colleges; but, as in the rules 
on eligibility to intercollegiate athletics, the principle adopted is to lay 
down suitable definitions, and to stand by them as right for Harvard 
men. If the regular instruction in economics, history, government, soci- 
ology, and debating does not give the debaters a sufficient advantage, 
then they had better be beaten on their merits. 

Albert Bushnell Hart, ’80. 
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STUDENT LIFE. 

The Senior Election. — Excitement over Proposed Changes in Class Day. — The 
Reception to Mr. Lehmann. — Intercollegiate and Other Debates. — Harvard wins at 
Chess. — Notes. 

The Class of Ninety-seven held its election of Class Day Officers Nov. 
18. A split between the Pudding and Pi Eta resulted in two tickets and 
a lively contest over the first and third marshalships, the chorister, and 
class committee. Out of 417 eligible to vote, 395 cast ballots. The list 
of officers chosen, representing fairly well the different elements of the 
Class, gave general satisfaction: Secretary, William Lloyd Garrison, Jr., 
of Brookline (Class Eleven, Class Nine, Librarian of Hasty Pudding 
Club, Memorial Society). First Marshal, Robert Hooper Stevenson, 
Jr., of Boston (’Varsity Eleven of 93, Varsity Nine of ’96, member of 
the Athletic Committee, Class President, President of the Institute of 
1770, President of the Hasty Pudding Club). Second Marshal, Edgar 
Newcomb Wrightington, of Brookline (Captain of the ’Varsity Eleven, 
’Varsity Crew of 95, Hasty Pudding Club). Third Marshal, James 
Dean, of Brookline (Class Eleven, Captain of Class Nine, Captain of 
’Varsity Nine of ’96 and ’97, editor of the Crimson, Hasty Pudding 
Club). Orator, Robert Edwin Olds, of St. Paul, Minn. (Orator of the 
Phi Beta Kappa, O. K., Delta Upsilon). Poet, Joseph Hodges Choate, 
Jr., of New York (O. K,, Hasty Pudding Club). Ivy Orator, Herbert 
Schurz, of Pocantico Hills, N. Y. (President Civil Service Reform Club, 
Pierian Sodality, O. K., Hasty Pudding Club). Odist, James Edgar 
Gregg, of Colorado Springs, Colo. (Vice-President of the Christian Asso- 
ciation, Delta Upsilon). Chorister, John Alden Carpenter, of Chicago, 
Ill. (Varsity Glee Club, composer of Hasty Pudding Play Music, editor 
of the Crimson). Class Committee, Norwood Penrose Hallowell, of 
West Medford (Class Eleven, Class Nine, Hasty Pudding Club) ; 
David Daniel Scannell, of Jamaica Plain (Class Eleven, Varsity Nine, 
honorary Hasty Pudding Club, Pi Eta). William Howard Vincent, of 
Winthrop (Captain of Mott Haven Team, Pi Eta). Class Day Com- 
mittee, Arthur Messinger Beale, Dorchester (’Varsity Eleven, ’Varsity 
Nine of ’95, Hasty Pudding Club); Jonathan Baleom Hayward, of 
Neponset (Assistant Manager of the ’Varsity Eleven, President of the 
Delta Upsilon) ; James Duncan Phillips, of Salem (Mott Haven Team, 
non-society). Photographic Committee, Henry Wilder Foote of Boston 
(Chairman of the Prospect Union, non-society) ; Edward Lambert Ran- 
toul, of Salem (Captain of Class Eleven, Class Crew, Hasty Pudding 
Club); John William Dunlop, of Cambridge (’Varsity Eleven, Class 
Nine, Class Crew, Hasty Pudding Club). 


Just what Class Day exercises these officers are to conduct has been 
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the chief interest of the Senior Class since December 21. On that day 
the Class Day Committee published the following letter in the Crimson : 


“Ata meeting of the Class Day Committee with an especially appointed 
committee of the Corporation, several changes in Class Day were discussed. 
The Corporation believes that Class Day has outgrown the customary exer- 
cises. The principal fault was found with the ‘Tree Exercises.’ The danger 
to life and property in the erecting enormous stands in so small an inclosure 
and against the buildings, they consider, is great, — danger from fire during the 
whole time that the stands remain in place, — danger to life in case of a panic 
during the exercises. Of course the danger of fire could be minimized by hav- 
ing watchmen ; but the danger of a panic cannot be obviated without greatly 
reducing the attendance. Over 5,000 people are now crowded into an inclos- 
ure which allows each one a space of little over two square feet; 4,000 of these 
people are seated on the stands about the edge, and very closely packed to- 
gether to allow an open space in the centre for the exercises. The Corporation 
believe that this is too much like tempting fate to create a panic. Many 
causes of panic, such as fire, falling of seats, sudden sickness, etc., were enum- 
erated. These possibilities are certainly worthy of consideration. 

“In considering the exercises themselves, the following objections were 
brought out and urged quite strongly. It was said,— (1) that the height of 
the flowers necessitates too strenuous competition ; (2) that concerted action, 
usually of societies, is almost necessary in order to get them; (3) that com- 
paratively few Seniors take part in the scramble; (4) that a change of clothes 
is absolutely necessary; (5) that clothes are often torn off in the scrimmage; 
(6) that injuries occur which are displeasing to the audience and students. 

“Of course, the objections against the danger from the crowded inclosure 
might be met by reducing the number of people and enlarging the exits; or by 
moving to another tree with plenty of room about it, as for instance one behind 
either Matthews or University. The character of the exercises might also be 
changed so that no one could find fault with them. The gathering, marching, 
and cheering are certainly pleasing features, and the scramble around the tree 
many think might be changed so that individuals would have more chance of 
success, and could compete without donning football clothes and without the 
danger of injury. Finally, it has been suggested that some other exercise 
should be substituted which would tempt more of the Class to participate. 

‘‘Tt has further been urged by the committee of the Corporation that the en- 
tertainment of the Senior Class should be extended over a longer time than it 
is at present ; in other words, that the spreads, class exercises, etc., which are 
now pressed into about 12 hours, should be distributed over two or three days. 
To make such a scheme a success, it is obvious that there must be some special 
exercises in which the Class as a whole take part, and which would form a 
central programme around which spreads and other private entertainments 
could group themselves. Many plans have been suggested, necessitating a 
programme something like this : — 

“ First Day — Exercises in Sanders Theatre, followed by a class reception 
in the whole building of Memorial Hall. 
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“Second Day — Possibly a Yale baseball game in the afternoon, tickets 
distributed to the Seniors, dancing in Memorial and the Gymnasium in the 
evening and illumination in the Yard. 

“ Third Day — Tree exercises in the afternoon, followed by a Senior dance 
in Memorial Hall, with boxes reserved for parties of six or eight Seniors. 

“ Private spreads might come at any time during the three days. Of course 
the details of all these matters can be arranged later if they are decided upon. 

“ The main objections to Class Day at present, which were suggested by the 
Corporation were (1) that the day is too crowded with entertainments, and (2) 
that the Class as a class do not entertain enough together. There are now so 
many spreads in the time allowed that the guests, obliged to rush from one to 
another, do not and cannot enjoy them. The spreads now given on Class Day 
Eve are cited as evidence that the men themselves now believe that Class Day 
is too crowded with entertainments for pleasure. Then, again, the Senior’s 
time is so taken up with a multitude of friends dependent upon him for every- 
thing that he has no opportunity to enjoy himself. It is evident that there 
are about fifteen girls to every man, and this seems to show the need of more 
time, so that the fellows could give more attention to each of their guests. 

“The second objection points to the present state of things, in which, outside 
of the ‘ Tree’ exercises, the Yard and Memorial entertainments, there are no 
general class affairs. The day has ceased to be a day of pleasure for the fel- 
lows who cannot entertain privately, and this, it seems, ought to be changed. 
More general class entertainments should be inaugurated, while the men who 
who choose can still keep their private spreads as well. 

“That these objections are well taken in many ways, it will be evident to all, 
and it also seems as if plans similar to those suggested above might help to 
remedy the difficulties. The extension of the exercises over two or three days 
would at the same time relieve the pressure on Class Day, and also give more 
chance for the Class to entertain as a whole. 

“This whole matter has been urged upon the attention of the committee by 
the action of the Corporation, and we, feelittg that this is a matter in which 
every member of the Class is vitally interested, wish to recommend a thorough 
consideration of these suggested changes to the whole body of Seniors. Realiz- 
ing that no change, unless thoroughly supported by the Class at large, can be 
successful, we urge every man to consider this question and communicate with 
us either directly or through the medium of the Crimson. 

A. M. BEALE, J. B. Haywarp, J. D. Pamurps, Class Day Committee. 


College generations are so short that customs much less ancient than 
the Tree Exercises seem to the undergraduate mind part of the fixed 
order of nature. To propose a Class Day without the Tree or without 
the particular form of Tree Exercises which the Class had witnessed in 
its Freshman, Sophomore, and Junior days, seemed an irreverent tamper- 
ing with the most sacred of traditions. Truly, the Class had fallen on 
degenerate days. On second thought, however, all but a few irreconcila- 
bles agreed that reform was necessary. Instead of an individual scram- 
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ble for flowers, the scrimmage had become a war of carefully organized 
squads. The half dozen light, agile men put up by these combinations, 
filling their jerseys with flowers, divided the spoils among those who in 
the heat of the fight below had borne a less conspicuous if not less val- 
iant part. To do away with the necessity for combinations, and to lessen 
the roughness of the scrimmage, lowering the wreath of flowers seemed 
a reasonable reform. Beyond this the Class did not seem inclined to go. 
Even admitting that the rough-and-tumble scrimmage was not the most 
fitting of ceremonies for the fair spectators gathered around the Tree, 
still, it was argued, it was the most distinctive of Harvard customs, and 
should not lightly be given up. Moreover, it was the vital part of the 
Tree Exercises. Without it, the gathering of the classes and graduates, 
the cheering, the singing, the fair audience itself, would be seen no more. 

To meet the objections of the Corporation on the score of danger from 
overcrowding, the Class Day Committee prepared a plan for fewer seats, 
and for exits by which the inclosure could be emptied in four minutes. 
The sentiment of the Class was overwhelmingly against any change from 
the ancient Class Day elm, walled in by Holden, Harvard, and ivy-clad 
Hollis, to some new upstart tree between Gore Hall and the Chapel. In 
the debating clubs, in editorials and communications in the Crimson, 
Seniors discussed the vital question. The Class turned antiquaries, 
searched for the history, not only of the Class elm, but of the “ Liberty ” 
and “ Rebellion” trees which had preceded it; in fact, 97 became the 
most learned of classes in College lore. Gradually the students settled 
down to the comfortable conviction that after all the Tree Exercises 
would not be very different from usual. The calm was deceptive. Jan. 
23 the Class Day Committee announced that the Corporation would 
probably refuse to allow any scrimmage whatever, and that the wishes of 
the Class expressed in a petition would not affect their decision. If the 
Seniors had been strenuous in defense of the Tree before, they became 
doubly so when it seemed that the Corporation were going to take the 
question entirely out of the hands of the Class. The next day, commu- 
nications combative and argumentative poured into the Crimson office. 
There was talk of a Class indignation meeting. Some even proposed 
that all Class Day exercises should be abandoned if the Corporation 
refused to modify their decision. On Jan. 25, however, it appeared that 
there had been a misunderstanding; that the Corporation were not unal- 
terably opposed to a scrimmage; that on the contrary the last plan sub- 
mitted by the Class Day Committee was likely to meet their approval. 
This plan —which is still pending — is for the men to wear ordinary 
clothes, to have the flowers placed between four and eight feet from the 
ground, with the ’97 worked into this broad wreath, and to have every 
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man agree to join no combination, but to carry off only such flowers as 
he can carry in both hands. 

Interest in the fate of the Tree Exercises has rather overshadowed 
the proposal for lengthening the Class Day period. The general senti- 
ment seems to be against three days, but in favor of extension to two. 
The chief objection to the plan seems to be that it would involve in- 
creased expense for those who entertain, and that this would greatly 
increase the number of those who would not entertain at all. Seniors 
seem to think the suggested Class dance well worth trying, though many 
doubt its success. These matters will be settled at a Class meeting to be 
held as soon as the Corporation decide the Tree question. 

At the close of the fall rowing season, the College held a mass meeting 
in Sanders Theatre to express its confidence in the crew, and its thanks 
to Mr. Lehmann for his first term of coaching. On the platform, besides 
the guest of the evening, were the members of the Eight, Major H. L. 
Higginson, [’55], Dr. Wm. Everett, ’59, and several veteran oarsmen. 
Students and graduates crowded the hall to the doors. R. H. St. venson, 
president of ’97, presided. Major Higginson described the spirit of fair 
play that should animate intercollegiate athletics. Dr. Everett, speaking 
in his most eloquent and witty strain of the relations between the new and 
old Cambridge, introduced Mr. Lehmann. The enthusiasm of the audi- 
ence, which had been steadily growing, here broke out in a storm of 
hand-clapping and vigorous cheers. It was one of the greatest recep- 
tions ever given a speaker at Harvard. The speech which followed 
proved worthy of it. Mr. Lehmann spoke of the true nature of athletic 
sports, of the training they give to the best qualities of character, in a 
way which would be a revelation to those who see in such sports nothing 
but contests of brute force. In telling of a young Oxford oarsman he 
said: “His was the spirit of a true gentleman, of a true sportsman, I 
take it, — strength without aggression, confidence without self-assertion, 
cheerfulness without ostentation, and endurance to the end.” 

Harvard won its third annual debate with Princeton University on 
Dec. 18, at Princeton, N. J. The outlook in the fall had been far from 
encouraging. Indeed, at the competitive debate Nov. 11, the material 
seemed so much below the Harvard standard that the judges advised a 
second trial. The men finally chosen were inexperienced, but by the 
help of veteran debaters and the hardest kind of work, they developed 
into a winning team. Few of the audience at an Intercollegiate Debate 
realize that the fifteen-minute speeches which the debaters make with 
such apparent ease have meant weeks of unremitting labor; that the 
sharp, searching rebuttal which lightens up debate is only possible through 
a perfect grasp of both sides of the case, toilsomely enough acquired, as 
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well as quick wits. H. H. Yocum, ’98, R. Sterling, 97, and R. M. 
McElroy, ’96, for Princeton, supported the affirmative of the question : 
“ Resolved, That, assuming the adoption of adequate constitutional 
amendments, the United States should institute a system of responsi- 
ble cabinet government.” Sydney Russell Wrightington, 97, of Fall 
River, Frank Owen White, ’99, of Boston, and Charles Grilk, ’98, of 
Davenport, Iowa, spoke on the negative for Harvard. The judges were 
Senator J. R. Hawley, of Connecticut, Provost C. C. Harrison, of the 
University of Pennsylvania, and Mr. Hamilton W. Mabie, editor of the 
Outlook. After the debate, Princeton gave a banquet to the Harvard 
speakers at the Princeton Inn. Pres. Patton responded for Princeton, 
Mr. Cromwell Muellaltry for Yale. Prof. G. P. Baker, speaking for 
Harvard, made an earnest plea for the limitation of Faculty coaching. 

As the rivalry in intercollegiate debating grows keener, this question 
becomes one of vital importance. At the conference with Yale and 
Princeton last spring, Harvard urged that there was great danger of 
abuse in such coaching ; that, if instructors arranged the lines of argument 
and criticised the speeches, intercollegiate debates would degenerate into 
contests between the rival College Faculties, —the students would be 
nothing more than mouthpieces of these august bodies. As Yale stood 
out for Faculty protection to infant debaters, the conference reached no 
agreement. This fall, however, the Harvard Advisory Committee deter- 
mined to go ahead alone with the reform, and so passed the following 
self-denying ordinance : — 

“Voted, That in the opinion of the Advisory Board the assistance of 
instructors in Harvard University in competitive debates, except in the 
case of the instructor in elocution, should be limited to pointing out 
material, giving information, and suggesting the general analysis of the 
subject. They should not arrange lines of argument, criticise the speeches 
of members of the teams, or debate against them.” 

During the last year or two, interest in the debating clubs has notice- 
ably decreased. Attendance at the weekly meetings is small. Empty 
benches kill lively debate, and tend to make the audience still smaller. 
The reason for the decline of the clubs is the rise of the College debating 
courses, English 30 and English 6, which now take in the 80 men of the 
Junior and Senior classes most interested in debate. These courses have 
the great advantage of affording criticism by instructors, but they do not 
give the same training in handling an audience, and in the give-and-take 
of rebuttal, that a man gets in a large debating club. At the send-off to 
the Princeton debaters, E. H. Warren, ’95, pointed out all this, and 
urged the rival clubs to get at each other in joint debates, instead of firing 
their shots in the air. The suggestion meeting with general approval, 
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the Union and Forum have arranged for a series of monthly debates. 
The rivalry between the clubs should insure large audiences and the live- 
liest speaking. It ought also to revive the interest in the separate meet- 
ings, as the men who do the best in these will probably be selected as the 
Club representatives in the joint debates. The Hon. A. D. White is to 
speak at Harvard this winter under the auspices of the Union. The 
Forum has arranged joint debates with the Columbia Union at New 
York, March 19, and the Prospect Union at Cambridge on the same day. 
The fifth intercollegiate chess tournament, held at the Columbia Gram- 
mar School, New York, Dec. 28—Jan. 2, resulted in a decisive victory 
for Harvard. The teams were: Yale, F. G. Lehlbach and W. W. Mur- 
doch; Princeton, E. B. Seymour and W. M. Young; Columbia, A. W. 
Parker and A. M. Price; Harvard, E. E. Southard, 97, and A. W. 
Ryder, 97. The Harvard players took the lead in the first round and 
steadily increased it to the end. The final score in games was : — 


Lost. Won. Lost. 
Harvard ... 2 Columbia. . . . 4} 74 
Princeton. . . 64 8 


The best individual scores were made by Southard, who won all of his 
games, and by Ryder, who won four and lost two. This third consecu- 
tive victory gives Harvard a lead of one over Columbia in the contest for 


the cup. The result was especially gratifying, as both the Yale and 
Columbia teams had been trained by hired coachers. 

Early last fall the undergraduate members of the Hasty Pudding 
Club and over 300 graduate members living in New York petitioned the 
Faculty to permit the annual spring theatricals to be given in New York 
during the Easter recess. Ata meeting Jan. 12, the Faculty refused to 
grant the petition by a vote of two to one. From 1889 down to last 
year, when the present rule was adopted, the spring play was given every 
year in New York during the vacation. The Faculty have also refused 
to reconsider the rule which forbids the musical clubs to give concerts 
at cities more than two hours’ journey from Boston. There is much 
student feeling against both these votes. 

Among the notable lectures of the quarter have been a series deliv- 
ered by Dr. John Fiske, 63, on the “ Early History of Virginia and the 
Other Southern Colonies ;” a course by Prof. Moore on the “Fine Arts 
of the Renaissance ;” “Goldsmith and Marivaux,” by Prof. de Sumi- 
chrast ; “ French Nasal Vowels and American Nasality,” by Prof. 
Grandgent; “‘ Mythology and Folk-Lore of Invention,” by Prof. A. F. 
Chamberlain of Clark University. — There was an echo of the fall cam- 
paign when Gen. Simon B. Buckner, candidate for Vice-President on the 
National Democratic ticket, visited Cambridge, Dec. 21. Coming into 
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the gallery of Memorial Hall during the lunch hour, the venerable gen- 
eral was greeted by a hearty round of applause. — In honor of the estab- 
lishment of the John Harvard Scholarships, Professor Wendell invited 
the President and Fellows, the Board of Overseers, the Acting Governor 
of the State, and a few gentlemen of distinction to meet at his house the 
twenty-three undergraduates who this year received scholarships of the 
highest grade.—The Cercle Francais will present Molitre’s five-act 
comedy Le Bourgeois Gentilhomme in Boston and Cambridge in the last 


of March. 
G. H. Dorr, ’97. 


RADCLIFFE COLLEGE. 


The year has seen no important change or revision in the courses of 
study. The whole number of students is so far 361; but as more stu- 
dents than usual have been interrupted in their work by sickness and 
other causes, the number in actual attendance has not been greater than 
during last year. The new courses which are applied for in the second 
half year are the half-course in Milton, given by Dr. Robinson; English 
Literature from the Death of Spenser to the Closing of the Theatres, by 
Professor Baker; English Literature from the Death of Pope to the 
Publication of the “ Lyrical Ballads,” by Mr. Copeland; Beowulf, by 
Dr. Robinson; a continuation of the course in German Literature and 
Art from the 14th to the Beginning of the 16th Century, by Professor 
Francke ; French Literature, the Drama in the 18th Century, by Pro- 
fessor de Sumichrast ; History of Modern Philosophy, by Dr. Bakewell ; 
Kant and Schopenhauer, by Dr. Bierwirth; Psychology, by Mr. Lough ; 
Constitutional History of England since the Reign of George II, and 
Leading Principles of Constitutional Law, by Professor Macvane ; Solid 
Geometry, by Mr. Love ; Morphology of Animals, by Dr. Parker; Mete- 
orology, by Mr. Ward ; Physiography of the United States, by Professor 
Davis. 

The Radcliffe College regulations, following those of Harvard, pre- 
scribe a maximum and minimum of work which a student may take in 
each year. A few very earnest students restrict themselves to the re- 
quired amount, preferring to concentrate their work on a small number 
of subjects ; others, on account of outside interests, limit their courses to 
the minimum requirement, but the inclination of the majority is to take 
more than is exacted of them. 

At the meeting of the Associates, Nov. 18, the reports of the Presi- 
dent, Dean, Regent, and Chairman of the Academic Board were read. 
In regard to the advanced independent work of the Radcliffe students, 
the Report of the President says : — 
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‘“‘Certain of the papers and memoirs prepared in the different departments 
of study by the more advanced students have been so good that some of their 
professors (Mr. Hart, Mr. Ashley, and others) proposed that we should raise 
a fund for the printing of these monographs on the plan pursued in Harvard 
for the same object. 

“The first of these papers was by Miss Mayo (1888), the second by Miss 
Henchman (1890). Both were prepared at the Museum of Comparative Zo- 
ology, where the Director allows us a small zodlogical laboratory, conducted 
under the guidance of Dr. Mark. These papers showed very careful and thor- 
ough investigation, and were published by consent of Mr. Agassiz in the Bulle- 
tin of the Museum, with the Contributions from the larger laboratories of the 
Museum itself. They were printed as part of the Bulletin Records, Radcliffe, 
or, as it was then called, the Annex, furnishing the money needed for the 
plates. 

“The next monograph (1891) was by Mrs. McDougall on a very different 
subject, and was entitled ‘ Fugitive Slaves.’ It was based on authentic ori- 
ginal materials, from 1619-1865, collated and edited with much skill ; a work 
of reference of no little value, since it brought together in compact and man- 
ageable form all the scattered information concerning this chapter of our his- 
tory, and it has been used by one of the most eminent of American historians 
to correct the plates of his book. Next comes (1891-92) a paper by Miss 
Paton upon the personal character of Dante as drawn from his writings, a 
paper for which she received the Sarah Greene Timmins prize in 1891. 

“One of the best monographs ever offered to us was written by Miss Follett 
on ‘The Speaker of the House of Representatives.’ It was an account from 
an early date of that office, its growth and increasing importance until it 
reached the influence it now possesses. As we were unable to undertake the 
printing of this paper (which is really a volume of considerable size), Miss 
Follett applied, through Professor Hart, to Longmans, Green & Co. They 
seem at once to have seen that it would have value and interest for a certain 
class of their readers. They accordingly accepted it, and have brought it out 
in an attractive form. It has awakened attention both in America and Eng- 
land, and has been the subject of articles and reviews in the Spectator and other 
English journals. It hasalso had the highest commendation from reviewers in 
the Nation and the American Historical Review, who characterize it as an able 
and thoughtful book, a distinct contribution to our knowledge of American 
government. It has won the special commendation of some public men ac- 
quainted with the inside doings of Congress. I regret extremely that ‘The 
Speaker’ should not have come out under our direct auspices (it was, indeed, 
announced on our list of monographs as in preparation); but as Miss Follett 
has given us in her preface full credit for the advantages afforded her by 
Radcliffe, as well as for the instruction she received from Professor Hart, it is 
perhaps quite as well for us, and better for her, that it was printed under 
conditions which gave it a wider circulation than we could have secured for it. 

“ Next to Miss Follett’s on our lists (1894) comes another excellent mono- 
graph written by Miss Davenport, a pupil of Professor Ashley’s, and entitled 
‘A Classified List of Printed Material for English Manorial and Agrarian His- 
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tory in the Middle Ages.’ This title suggests a work of enumeration, but it 
includes also a great deal of investigation in mediaeval history and entitles 
Miss Davenport to a place among mediaeval scholars. It happened pleasantly 
for her that, when she went to Cambridge (England) after her monograph was 
printed, she heard it quoted among works of reference at the beginning of a 
course of lectures by Professor Maitland on the history of English Law. She 
is now in England engaged in further study on the spot. Professor Ashley 
recommended this paper strongly for publication and wrote the preface for it. 
Quite as important in its department was Miss Thompson’s monograph (1895) 
on ‘ The Unity of Fichte’s System.’ At the request of her teacher, Professor 
Royce, it was read at his Symposium of Harvard Students, and for students 
of the Fichtean philosophy it has a positive value. 

“In conclusion, we return to the Natural History Department, with which 
we began. Our most recent monograph (1896) is by Mrs. Davenport upon 
certain features of the internal structure of Chelonia (Turtles). Like all the 
papers on the subjects of Natural History, it was prepared at our Zodlogical 
Laboratory under the guidance of Dr. Mark. It appears, however, as No. 67 
of the Contributions from the Zodlogical Laboratory of the Museum of Com- 
parative Zodélogy at Harvard College. 

“T would also mention a very pleasant proposal from the Massachusetts 
Society of Colonial Dames. They offer to Radcliffe College a prize of not less 
than $50 nor more than $100 for the best essay (of sufficient merit) on some 
subject connected with the Colonial History of New England. I think this is 
a very encouraging evidence of the interest that these ladies take in our work, 
and I trust that some of our clever students will compete for this prize. 

“There is one great loss that Radcliffe College has sustained in the past 
year, and I cannot close without allusion to it. Mr. Child was not often pres- 
ent in our councils. His health and his many occupations forbade it. But 
there is a subtle, intangible influence in the merely nominal presence of a man 
who is a master in his own field, a lover of learning in its noblest sense, and 
whose rare attainments are associated with a character so gentle, so lovable, 
and so strong as his. When he sent in his resignation from our association, on 
the ground of his inability to serve, Mr. Norton was good enough to ask him 
in our name to reconsider his decision, and to leave us the privilege of consult- 
ing him on matters of importance to Radcliffe, even if he could not serve us 
officially. To this he cordially consented, and a few weeks before his death I 
received a most kind note from him assuring me of his readiness to assist in 
the affairs of the College so far as his strength would permit. The hope he 
held out to us remains unfulfilled, but his influence can never be withdrawn, 
since it is embodied in his work.” 


The Dean in her report says : — 


‘*The report of Miss Wallace on the Gymnasium is extremely encouraging, 
Miss Wallace gives a little sketch of the work done under her direction from 
January, 1893, when she came to the Annex to take charge of aclass in Swedish 
gymnastics. There were 15 girls in the class, which met twice a week in the 
Auditorium. In October, 1893, the Gymnasium was opened, and work began 
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with 66 students, but, though the results of the work have always been per- 
fectly satisfactory, no general interest in gymnastics was felt by the students 
until the autumn of 1895, when a genuine enthusiasm began to show itself, and 
grew rapidly during the year ; and now, in the fall of 1896, 125 students are 
in attendance at the gymnasium. Miss Wallace says : ‘ With our small gymna- 
sium and its insufficient dressing-room accommodations, we cannot take care of 
more.’ 

“The Library numbered in June, 1896, 9,634 volumes. During the College 
year, 5,006 books were taken out overnight ; 1,521 books were taken out for a 
longer period by 249 students ; 1,502 books were taken out of the Harvard 
College Library by 155 students. Ten cards have again been kindly lent to us 
by the Cambridge Public Library. The gifts of books have been many and 
important, and are given in detail in the Librarian’s report; of one gift of 
money, $1,000 from Mrs. Morse, the President’s report has given an account ; 
another gift of money to the Library, $2,000, is the remainder of the bequest 
of $5,000 made by Gen. Edward W. Hincks in memory of his daughter. 

“ The other gifts of money to Radcliffe College during the year (Sept. 1895- 
Sept. 1896) have been $6,150 for the Elizabeth Cary Agassiz Scholarship, 
informally announced at the meeting in October, 1895 ; $1,913.13, the balance 
of the bequest from Mrs. Isaac Sweetser ; $6,568.38, the balance of the bequest 
from Mrs. Catherine P. Perkins ; $21,000 from the estate of Miss Sarah 
Parker ; $1,000 to increase the Widow Joanna Hoar Scholarship, given by Mrs. 
R. B. Storer in memory of her brothers, Ebenezer Rockwood Hoar and Edward 
Hoar ; $5,000 from Mrs. Josiah M. Fiske, who has already been so generous to 
Radcliffe, and who reserves the expression of her wish as to the use of this 
money. Various sums of money, amounting in all to $750, were intrusted to 
the Dean for the use of certain students who seemed to her to deserve such 
help, and she wishes to make here public and grateful acknowledgment to the 
givers ; viz., to Mrs. Robert C. H. Brock, Mrs. Louis Cabot, Miss Gibson, Mrs. 
Augustus Hemenway, Mrs. D. P. Kimball, Miss Ellen F. Mason, Miss A. P. 
Rogers, Mrs. Andrew C. Wheelwright, and Mrs. Henry M. Whitney. 

“ At the meeting of the Associates in October, 1895, the opinion was expressed 
that the two great material needs of Radcliffe were better opportunities for 
physical culture and better academic accommodation. Certainly the necessity 
for better accommodation was not exaggerated ; the work last winter was done 
under great difficulties, and it became evident that the limit of class-room in 
Fay House had been reached, and that additional provision must be made during 
the summer of 1896. The purchase of a dwelling-house (the Vaughan House, 
No. 8 Garden Street) adjoining our property, and the kindness of our neighbors, 
Messrs. Browne and Nichols, who give us the use of certain rooms in their 
schoolhouse during the afternoon, have given us this additional provision, and 
we may say that for the moment the need of class-rooms and lecture-rooms is 
met. But two great and very pressing needs remain : the physical laboratory 
is wholly inadequate, and we have outgrown the gymnasium. The interest of 
the students in physical culture is at last aroused, and, as we have done our best 
to awaken and encourage this interest, it seems our duty to provide opportu- 
nity to gratify it, even were there no better reason.” 
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The report of the Regent shows that the income from tuition-fees was 
$58,272.34, and that there was spent for salaries, library, printing, 
repairs, and general expenses $63,453.12, the excess of expenses over 
receipts being met by interest on the endowment. 

Since the last report the College has received from Mrs. Josiah M. 
Fiske a gift of $5,000 to be added to the Josiah M. Fiske Endowment 
Fund, previously established by Mrs. Fiske. The College has received 
$31,000 on account from the executors of the Estate of Miss Sarah 
Parker. In November the College purchased Mr. Arthur Gilman’s 
schoolhouse at 79 Brattle Street ; this brings the amount of land owned 
by the College up to about 110,000 square feet, which, with the build- 
ings upon it, is valued at about $125,000. 

Mr. Arthur Gilman, the former Regent of Radcliffe College, received 
recently from the past and present students of the College $1,200 to 
establish a book fund to be known as the “ Arthur Gilman Book Fund 
of the Radcliffe College Library,” the interest on it to be applied to 
the purchase of books on history. The book-plate bears the usual de- 
sign that is on all the Radcliffe book-plates, with these words beneath: 
“ Radcliffe College Library, From Students and Friends of Radcliffe 
College, in Grateful Appreciation of the Services of Arthur Gilman, 
MDCCCLXXVIII-MDCCCXCVI.” 

It is interesting to note that this year students are attracted to the 
library in greater numbers than ever before, partly because more books 
are on the shelves, and partly because the new classification makes the 
books more readily found. The Library was kept open during the Christ- 
mas recess in response to growing demands from the students. Some inter- 
esting books have been given since the last report, among others the last 
volume of Sargent’s “ Silva of North America,” from Mr. F. H. Peabody, 
who is giving the set to Radcliffe ; the second volume of “ Tragedies of 
Euripides,” rendered into English verse by Arthur S. Way, added by 
Colonel Higginson to the former volume. Prof. J. B. Thayer has given a 
valuable and beautiful copy of Sir Henry Wotton’s “ Reliquae,” edition 
1651, also the “ Life of Samuel Ripley, of Waltham.” Miss Irwin has 
selected, to be added to the Memorial Books for Mrs. Ripley given by 
Mrs. Harriet Lee Morse, copies of the Spanish Academy and Clemencin 
edition of “ Don Quixote,” also the Tudor translation in four volumes. 
Harvard University has sent several duplicate volumes, the last being 
Welch’s “ Modern History of the City of London.” The first income 
from the Bessie Hincks fund has been used to add to the collection of 
English Literature Spedding’s Edition of Bacon’s Works ; a Roxburghe 
Library edition of George Gascoigne’s works ; Robert Southwell’s poems 
edited by Grosart. An interesting gift from Dr. Norton Folsom is a set 
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of the American Almanac from 1830 to 1861 which belonged to the 
lexicographer, Joseph Emerson Worcester ; it contains many interesting 
memoranda. 

At the meeting of the American Morphological Society held in Cam- 
bridge on Dec. 30, 1896, Dr. E. L. Mark read a paper by Annie P. 
Henchman, a special student of Radcliffe, on “ The Structure of the Eye 
of Limax Maximus.” At the same meeting Margaret Lewis, A. M., 
96, read a paper on Epidermal Sense Organs in Certain Polychaetes. 
This paper gave the results of comparative study of the epidermal sense 
organs in two members of the annelid family of the Maldanaiae, both by 
means of ordinary methods and by the use of the methylin blue method. 

On Dee. 31, Louisa P. Haskell, a special student in the Seminary of 
American History, read a paper, entitled “ Langdon Cheves and his 
Administration of the United States Bank,” at the annual meeting of the 
American Historical Association in New York city. This paper was 
based on a study of the life of Langdon Cheves, of South Carolina, and 
gave a brief sketch of his career, together with the more detailed account 
of his presidency of the second Bank of the United States from 1819 to 
1823. In discussing his administration, special attention was given to the 
measures adopted by Mr. Cheves to restore to the country a sound cur- 
rency on a specie basis, and to reéstablish the credit and repair the 
capital of the Bank after the heavy losses of 1817. 

Beulah M. Dix, ’97, has written a play called “Apples of Eden,” 
which was successfully given by the Cambridge Dramatic Club on 
Jan. 30. 

On Dec. 28 Louise Miller, ’89-92, married Wilbert Morgrage. 
Katharine Babbitt, 94-96, is teaching at the High School, North Plain- 
field, N. J. 

ALUMNAE. 

The Harvard Annex Alumnae Association held its winter meeting at 
Fay House during the Christmas recess. Though no important business 
was done, several matters of interest to the alumnae were brought up by 
the President, Mrs. Virginia Newhall Johnson. There was a strong feel- 
ing in favor of more frequent meetings of the alumnae, perhaps three 
or four a year, for the purpose of keeping the graduates in closer touch 
with each other and with the College. The change of the name of the 
Asssociation, the method of nominating the Alumnae for the Board of 
Associates, and the constitution of the Association were discussed. It was 
voted that a committee of five be appointed by the President to submit 
a plan for the revision of the constitution for consideration at the April 
meeting, and for action at the June meeting. After the business meeting 
there was a most satisfactory chafing-dish luncheon. 

VOL. V. — NO. 19. 27 
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On Dec. 29 the Federation of Graduate Clubs met at Johns Hopkins 
University, Baltimore. The President of the Radcliffe Club, Mary B. 
Hill, Wellesley, ’93, represented Radcliffe at the convention. The 
Assistant Editor from Radcliffe College of the “ Handbook of Graduate 
Courses” is Annette Fiske. 

On Nov. 25 Gertrude E. Tyler, ’87, married Robert P. Morton, Jr., 


of Germantown, Pa. 
Mary Coes, ’87. 


THE TREASURER’S STATEMENT. 


The Annual Statement of Mr. Edward W. Hooper, ’59, the University 
Treasurer, for the year ending July 31, 1896, shows that the net income 
of general investments ($307,531.03) was at the rate of 4.73 per cent., 
a gain of .21 per cent. over the previous year. Gifts for capital account, 
$197,615.65 ; for immediate use, $46,175.40. The total income-bearing 
capital amounted to $8,526,813.67, of which $2,437,553.19 was invested 
in real estate. Last year the capital was $8,381,581.82, and the income 
from investments was $284,961.54. 

“ For the University, College, Lawrence Scientific School, and Library 
accounts, taken together, there has been an increase of income from 
Funds and from more tuition-fees, but also greater expenditure. It has 
been necessary to use the whole income of the Stock Account, and to 
take from the capital of that account the sum of $9,426.05 to provide for 
the year’s deficit. The year’s deficit of the Veterinary School has, for 
the first time, been paid from the income of the University, because no 
further advances of capital to the School were thought to be proper in its 
present financial condition. But for the necessity of paying also out of 
the income of 1895-96 the debt incurred by the Lawrence Scientific 
School for 1894-95, there would have been a small surplus for the Uni- 
versity, College, Lawrence Scientific School, and Library accounts taken 
together. For 1894-95 the income of the Stock Account was added to 
its capital, and there was no deficit for the University, College, and 
Library accounts taken together. 

“The Divinity School has had much less income from the Bussey Trust, 
and some increase of expenses, with a surplus of $413.63. For 1894-95 
the surplus was $6,396.05. 

“The Law School, with many more tuition-fees, much less income 
from the Bussey Trust, and a larger expenditure, has had a surplus of 
$21,378.97. For 1894-95 the surplus was $24,568.11. 

“The Medical School has had many more tuition-fees and much 
larger expenditure, with a deficit of $5,335.88. For 1894-95 the deficit 
was $5,123.85. 
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“The Dental School, with more tuition-fees, and less outlay for im- 
provements, has had a surplus of $3,447.90. For 1894-95 the surplus 
was $103.17. 

“ For the Lawrence Scientific School the income and the expenditure 
have, for the first time, been combined with the income and the expendi- 
ture of the College in the College account. The accounts of its capital, 
in the several endowment Funds, will continue to be stated separately, 
as heretofore, in the Treasurer’s Annual Statement. 

“The Museum of Comparative Zodlogy has spent all the income of its 
restricted Funds as required by the conditions of gift, and it has had a 
surplus of unrestricted income amounting to $265.43. The sum of 
$5,000, paid from the College income of 1895-96, as a partial repayment 
of expenditures made by the Museum in previous years, for the benefit 
of undergraduates, has been used to pay interest upon, and to repay in 
part the principal of, the advances from the Memorial Fund for the 
extension of the Museum building and for the purchase of fossils. 

“For the general account of the Observatory there has been a surplus 
of $3,780.89, from which, after taking $2,825.90 to wipe out the balance 
of its old debt, a credit balance of $954.99 has resulted. For 1894-95 
the surplus of $2,271.62 was wholly used to repay in part the old debt. 
All of the income of the Boyden Fund has been used during the year for 
the expedition to Peru, and the large gifts from Mrs. Draper for the 
special research work of the Draper Memorial have been mostly spent as 
heretofore. 

“For the Bussey Institution, with less income from the Bussey Trust, 
and more expenditure for improvements, there has been a deficit of 
$3,098.07. For 1894-95 the deficit was $1,691.65. 

“For the Veterinary School, with larger receipts from its Hospital and 
Forge, and larger expenses, there has been a deficit of $2,459.23, which 
amount has been taken from the unrestricted income of the University. 
For 1894-95 the deficit of $2,623.22 was added to the debt for which 
the School pays interest. The rate of interest on this debt has been 
reduced to five per cent., with the understanding that the debt is not to 
be increased hereafter.” 

The following table gives the summary of income and outgo for the 


various departments and special funds : — 
Receipts. Payments. 

University r : ‘ A ‘ : . $89,436.60 $128,101.91 
College ; ; ; ; - : : 595,388.59 567,810.73 
Library . x ‘ ; ‘ . ‘ - 46,711.19 106,032.40 
Divinity School . ; ; : : : 34,815.55 31,788.64 
Law School . 2 : : 5 ; . 89,725.97 65,636.00 
Medical School . : : , ; ; 126,205.14 133,529.62 
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Dental School ‘ : ‘ ‘ . 24,316.79 20,428.55 
Museum of Comparative Zodlogy : : 27,767.39 27,532.90 
Observatory . : ‘ a ; ‘ - 48,529.80 48,629.61 
Bussey Institution . . «© «| 11,760.76 14,858.83 
James Arnold Fund : . : é 7,415.13 7,044.37 
Arnold Arboretum . . ; 7,623.10 12,410.53 
School of Veterinary Medicin . 25,362.15 27,821.38 
Bussey Truss . . .« « . : 13,605.35 13,605.35 
Price Greenleaf Fund . : ‘ ; . 33,046.11 33,046.11 
Gray Fund for Engravings . ‘ ‘ ‘ 792.18 1,083.06 
Woodland Hill Fund... ‘ : ; : 71,52 * 3,160.03 
Daniel Williams Fund. : ; . " 773.02 741.14 
Sarah Winslow Fund . . : : ; 226.19 216.87 
Class Funds : ‘ . : : m 185.00 185.00 
Huntington F. Wolcott Fund . ; ' . 473.00 427.85 
John Witt Randall Fund . . : : 1,496.57 3,460.53 
Sundry Accounts . : . ° - 26,474.05 17,033.55 
$1,212,201.15 $1,264,584.96 

1,212,201.15 


Balance . . . . « « $52,383.81 


Which is the net decrease of the funds and balances, excluding gifts for capi- 
tal account. This decrease is less than the amount of the payments made dur- 





ing the year for the construction of the William Hayes Fogg Art Museum 
from the bequest given therefor, and for the alterations in Gore Hall. 


THE LIBRARY. 


The books in Archaeology, Fine Arts, and Music are now arranged 
and classified in the new stack, and the work of changing shelf-marks in 
the card-catalogue will soon be completed. The Slavic collections in the 
library have been brought together, and are being classified on the shelves 
by Dr. Wiener. This collection, which includes the valuable gifts of Dr. 
Coolidge and Mr. Ivan Panin, comprises about 5,000 volumes. Italian 
and Spanish history and literature will be classified next. Among recent 
additions to the library may be mentioned a valuable collection of music 
from the library of the late Prof. J. D. Whitney, consisting of about 600 
volumes, mainly orchestral scores of modern composers; seven Latin 
manuscripts on vellum, by purchase from Quaritch, as noted below : — 

Cornelius Nepos De Vita Excellentium Imperatorum 

Ovid (Heroides) Codex Eplar Per Nasonem Editus folio 1420-30 

“ Nobilissimi Plauti Poete Comici” (Florence ?)..............-- 4to 1465 

Priscianus de Arte Grammatica 

Ann. Senecae Tragoediae 

PSRs OS OU MUNN oo os 5s 0 o-oo os cases senses ceceeed 8vo 1420 

Junij Juvenalis Aquinatis Poete Satirici 
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A description of the only books from the library of George Washing- 
ton, in the possession of the University as given herewith, may be of 
interest. 

Watts, William, engraver. The seats of the nobility and gentry, in a collec- 
tion of the most interesting & picturesque views, engraved from drawings by 
the most eminent artists. With descriptions of each view. Chelsea, Eng. 
1779-[86]. obl. 4°. Engr. title-page and 84 plates. 

Judge Story, who bequeathed this volume to the college, has added the following 
note : —‘* This volume belonged to the library of President Washington, & from him 
came to his nephew, the late Mr. Justice Washington, by whom it was bequeathed in 
his will to me. The clause in the will is in the words following ‘ Watts’ views I 
give to my highly valued friend, Mr. Justice Story.’ Mr. Justice Washington died at 


Philadelphia on the twenty sixth day of November 1829. JosEpH Srory.”’ 
The book has the autograph of Washington on the title-page. 


Monroe, James (1759-1831). A view of the conduct of the executive, in 
the foreign affairs of the United States, connected with the mission to the 
French republic, during 1794, 5, & 6. Philadelphia. 1797. 8°. 


‘“This volume belonged to the library of President Washington, & the notes are in 
his own handwriting. I received it from his nephew Mr. Justice Washington, of the 
supreme court of the United States, with the understanding that he should be at 
liberty, if he wished, to reclaim it, at any time during his life ; and that otherwise it 
was to be deemed an absolute present from him to me. I place a high value on it; 
& hope that the greatest attention will be paid to preserve it asa curious & interesting 
relic. JOsEPH Story. Dec". 14. 1828.’’ There is also in the book a memorandum 
signed by the President of the University at the date of its receipt, March 5, 1847: 
“Tt is not to be removed from the library without a written order from the President. 
Epwarp EvERETT.”’ 

The Louisburg Cross, which was taken by some person unknown, from 
its position over the entrance to the Library in Oct., 1895, was returned 
Jan. 5, 1897. 

“There have been gathered of late years in the several laboratories 
and class-rooms a considerable number of books, useful in the daily work 
of those departments, which are component parts of the University 
Library.” This extract from the Librarian’s report for 1887 is the first 
announcement of the existence of these libraries which now form such 
an important element in the work of the University. The library of 
U. S. history, founded by a gift in memory of Glendower Evans, of the 
Class of 1879, and the Political Economy collection, were the first to be 
established, and they were placed in University 14 in 1886. In 1888 
there were ten of these libraries containing 3,130 volumes, and now in 
1897 the number has increased to twenty-four, with 16,572 volumes. 
The Laboratory libraries, containing about 4,500 volumes, are in immedi- 
ate connection with their respective departments, and the class-room 
collections are in Dane, Harvard, and Sever halls. In Harvard Hall 
are consolidated the libraries of European and American history, Politi- 
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cal Economy, and Social Questions (about 4,000 volumes), and the room 
is in charge of an attendant, and open to all students: the other class- 
room libraries are accessible only to those students having keys, which 
are supplied by the professor in charge, to members of his courses. 
The more important collections are the Classical, with 3,100 volumes ; 
French, 1,857 ; European History, 1,368; U. S. History, 832; Political 
Economy, 827 ; Social Questions, 815; English, 800; Romance Lan- 
guages, 484; German, 361; and Mathematics, 346. These libraries, 
which are of inestimable value to the student engaged in special work, 
have been founded chiefly by private gifts from students and graduates, 
and by books transferred from Gore Hall. 

Bibliographical Contribution No. 52. Lives of the Librarians of 
Harvard College, with a bibliography of their works, by A. C. Potter 
and C. K. Bolton, will be issued in March. 

T. J Kiernan, h’92. 


DEPARTMENTS. 


THE FOGG ART MUSEUM. 


The most recent acquisitions of the Fogg Museum consist of upwards 
of a thousand photographs illustrating the architecture and sculpture of 
Spain during the mediaeval and renaissance periods. Hitherto it has 
been difficult to find any extended series of illustrations of Spanish mon- 
uments. This invoice is especially rich in representations of the Roman- 
esque and Moorish Art of the Middle Ages. The collection is further 
enriched by several hundred photographs of the Byzantine architecture 
of Constantinople, including a large number of the Church of St. So- 
phia, the crowning monument of the Byzantine style. We have also 
large additions to the Greek, Greco-Roman, Egyptian, Italian, and 
French groups in the three departments of architecture, sculpture, and 
painting. It is the intention of the Corporation to make the collection 
of photographs as complete as possible, so as to provide every facility 
for investigation and comparison.— While effort is making to secure 
everything that can be of use in the study of any phase of the Fine 
Arts, it will doubtless sometimes be found that particular objects or 
monuments are not represented. In many cases, things important to a 
student of some special branch of the subject have not yet been photo- 
graphed, or photographs of them which may possibly exist have not yet 
been secured. The Curator will be glad to learn of any important sub- 
jects illustrations of which are wanting, and will endeavor to have them 
procured. 


Charles H. Moore, h ’90, Curator. 
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THE SCIENTIFIC ESTABLISHMENTS. 


THE HERBARIUM. 


Eminent scientists have often left to posterity not only the copious 
results of their own completed observations, but also a certain amount 
of carefully projected research or partially finished work, which in their 
limited period of activity they have been personably unable to bring to a 
close. ‘This was eminently the case with the late Dr. Asa Gray, and, of 
the valuable legacies of this sort which he left to his successors, two are 
especially important. The first of these is his “Synoptical Flora of 
North America.” Very early in his career Dr. Gray undertook, with his 
teacher Dr. John Torrey, of New York, the great task of preparing a 
critical flora to include descriptions of all flowering plants growing with- 
out cultivation in North America north of Mexico. Of this Flora of 
North America, begun in the thirties, several parts, amounting together 
to more than 1,200 pages and covering the Polypetale and early orders 
of the Gamopetale, were published by 1844. The immediate continuation 
of the work was then rendered impracticable by the sudden advance of 
botanical exploration in a series of transcontinental surveys sent out by 
the government. These important scientific expeditions, undertaken in 
the forties, fifties, and sixties, brought to science such a mass of new 
material that all monographic work was checked until these valuable 
collections could be worked over and their contents scientifically deter- 
mined. Accordingly it was not until the seventies, when some organiza- 
tion had been brought into the thousands of plants secured by the Fré- 
mont, Sitgreaves, Marcy Expeditions, the Pacific Railway and Mexican 
Boundary Surveys, the California State Survey, the Clarence King Ex- 
pedition to the Great Basin, and the Hayden and Wheeler Surveys of 
the Rocky Mountains, that Dr. Gray could satisfactorily resume the 
great task of his life, the preparation of a flora of North America. 

The early parts, written with Torrey some forty years before, were 
then antiquated, and Dr. Gray began a new work under the name of the 
‘“‘Synoptical Flora of North America.” Its plan, the outgrowth of the 
mature experience of a great scientific leader, cannot be too highly 
praised. In scholarly methods, clearness of presentation, and terseness 
of expression, Dr. Gray has had few equals. Of the Synoptical Flora, 
he published in 1878 and 1884 two parts, covering all the gamopetalous 
orders. His last years were occupied in the treatment of the early poly- 
petalous orders, and at his death in 1888 a considerable mass of very 
valuable but unfortunately discontinuous manuscript was left unpublished. 
The task of editing and completing this manuscript devolved upon the 
late Dr. Sereno Watson, but he died in 1891, having in the pressure of 
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other duties, notably the revision of Dr. Gray’s well-known “Manual of 
Botany,” been able to finish only some twelve genera of the Cruciferae. 

The most important work being carried on at the Herbarium at pres- 
ent is the continuation of the Synoptical Flora, especially the editing 
and publication of the portions partially prepared by Drs. Gray and 
Watson. That this task has been necessarily slow and difficult will be 
readily intelligible. No considerable piece of composition in which con- 
tinuity and uniformity are essential can change hands without great 
interruption to its progress, and in the present case the delay of two such 
changes, together with the rapid advance of botanical exploration going 
on meanwhile, have rendered a critical editing of earlier portions of the 
manuscript necessary in order to bring it to date. The first issue of any 
part of the Synoptical Flora since the death of Dr. Gray was in the 
autumn of 1895, when a fascicle containing descriptions of about a thou- 
sand plants, included in the first seventeen orders of the Polypetale, was 
published. Another fascicle of similar extent is now in press. It is 
worthy of note, in connection with the Synoptical Flora, that it covers a 
greater geographic area, and a more considerable range in latitude, than 
any other work of a similar nature published in recent times. Even the 
much less extensive area of continental Europe, the seat of the world’s 
greatest scientific activity, has to date no general descriptive flora. 

Next to their work upon the Synoptical Flora, the botanical explora- 
tion of Mexico was the subject which most interested Dr. Gray and Dr. 
Watson in their later years, and together they worked over many exten- 
sive Mexican collections made by Schaffner, Parry, Palmer, Pringle, 
Dugés, and others, describing hundreds of new plants, the types of which 
are now preserved in the Gray Herbarium. To facilitate this branch of 
botanical work at Harvard, much time and money has been expended to 
secure as complete a representation as possible of the flowering plants of 
Mexico, together with the scattered and in part costly literature relating 
to them. This line of work, so well organized in the past, has been car- 
ried on with energy by the present staff, and most of the recent “ Con- 
tributions from the Gray Herbarium,” which are from time to time 
printed in the Proceedings of the American Academy of Arts and Sci- 
ences, have contained numerous descriptions of new and noteworthy 
Mexican species, together with generic revisions. The flora of Mexico 
and Central America has probably a greater diversity than that of all 
the rest of the North American Continent. Each considerable mountain 
and valley in the Sierra Madre seems to possess a characteristic and to a 
certain extent peculiar vegetation. In such a degree is this the case, that 
it will take many years of research to discover and record the hetero- 
geneous components of the Mexican and Central American floras, to say 
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nothing of reducing them to order through monographiec correlation. 
Such an elaboration of the flora of Mexico has not only scientific interest 
but practical aspects as well, since many economic plants important in 
agriculture, horticulture, pharmacy, and the arts are of Mexican origin. 

Among the recent accessions to the Herbarium is a collection of Cuban 
plants, about 600 in number, secured by Mr. Robert Combs of the Iowa 
Agricultural College. These plants have been identified by Mr. Green- 
man of the Harvard Herbarium, and include many of interest, some new 
and others not collected for many years. 

The financial status of the Herbarium is unfortunate. Its income is 
derived chiefly from three sources: (1) The interest of a small perma- 
nent fund ; (2) the proceeds of the copyrights of Dr. Gray’s botanical 
works ; (3) gifts for present use received from time to time from patrons. 
The income from the first two sources is wholly inadequate to the proper 
support of the institution. To secure sufficient supplementary gifts 
involves much soliciting, and income from this source, however welcome, 
useful, and indeed necessary, it may be, is unfortunately irregular. Scien- 
tific work of any great extent must be carefully planned and organized 
months and often years before its completion is possible. This cannot 
be done when the income of an institution is of a temporary and precari- 
ous nature. By way of improving the financial condition of the Herba- 
rium, a generous patron has recently contributed anonymously the sum 
of $5,000, of which $2,000 is to be added to the Herbarium fund, and 
the remainder regarded as available for present needs. It is hoped that 
others may also contribute, and a fund be raised sufficient to put the 
Herbarium upon the permanent footing of assured support so necessary 
to the proper continuance of its scientific usefulness. 

B. L. Robinson, ’87. 


MINERALOGICAL MUSEUM. 


The systematic collections in the Museum have been rearranged in 
accordance with the new edition of Dana’s Mineralogy, and a large 
number of duplicate specimens removed from the show-cases, leaving 
considerable vacant space available for the future development of the 
collection. There have been few important accessions, but worthy of 
mention is a magnificent crystal of gem tourmaline from Mount Mica, 
Paris, Me., which is seven inches long, weighing nearly three pounds, and 
is probably the largest crystal of gem quality yet found at that famous 
locality : it was purchased and presented by a graduate of the Class of 
"63. Also, among other minerals from Utah sent by A. F. Holden, ’88, 
five magnificent specimens of crystallized orpiment from Mercur, Utah. 
The late Professor Whitney also gave last year his collection of min- 
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erals, which contains many specimens of scientific interest. — The con- 
solidation of the laboratories of mineralogy and petrography has been 
completed by removing the rock collections and apparatus from the two 
rooms in the Geological section of the Museum, leaving them to be used 
as zodlogical laboratories. Dr. Charles Palache has been appointed 
instructor in Mineralogy, and Dr. F. Leslie Ransome assistant in Min- 
eralogy and Petrography, for the current year. 
J. EH. Wolff, ’79. 


THE PROFESSSIONAL SCHOOLS. 
LAW SCHOOL. 

With the beginning of the current academic year, the Law School 
became a graduate department of the University. Under our new rules, 
only graduates of colleges of high grade, and students qualified to enter 
the Senior Class of Harvard College, may register as candidates for the 
degree of LL. B: Special students are not, however, absolutely debarred 
from winning the degree. If they reside at the School for three years 
and obtain an average mark within five per cent. of the honor mark, 
which means, according to the experience of recent years, standing in the 
first quarter of the class, they become alumni. The object of the new 
tule is to exclude those who have neither an academic training nor un- 
usual ability. Accordingly, the examinations for admission as special 
students have been made more rigorous than before. Of 15 candidates 
presenting themselves this year, 5 passed successfully. By reason of 
these changes, the number of new entries has fallen to 219 as against 243 
a year ago. But notwithstanding this reduction, which, it should be said, 
is not so large as was anticipated, the total number of students in the 
School exceeds slightly that of last year. 

The following table exhibits the growth of the School in the last three 
years, the figures representing the attendance to Feb. 1 in each year. 

1893-94. 1894-95. 1895-96. 1896-97. 
First Year Class. : é . 144 177 174 
Second Year Class . ‘ , 124 138 182 
Third Year Class. a - #e 82 
Special Students . . ; : 2 13 


Total . 5 é ; Z 410 


Percentage of College Graduates . 77 78 
Colleges represented : : . 56 74 75 


Reckoning the 17 Harvard College Seniors, who are registered in the 
Law School, with the graduates, there are 204 Harvard graduates and 
222 graduates of other colleges. Of these other colleges, sixteen have 
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sent us three or more graduates, as follows: Yale, 32; Brown, 17; 
Princeton, 15; Amherst, 13; Williams, 11; Dartmouth, 10; Leland 
Stanford, 10; California, 7 ; Bowdoin, 6; Cornell, 4 ; Knox, 4; Bates, 3; 
Columbia, 3; DePauw, 3; Michigan, 3; and Trinity, 3. — It will be wel- 
come news to all interested in the School, that Professor Williston’s health 
is so far restored that he will conduct one of his courses during the rest 
of the year. 
J. B. Ames, ’68. 
MEDICAL SCHOOL. 
Opportunities for Training in Physiology. 

The Department of Physiology in the Harvard Medical School offers 
to four qualified men positions in which training in Physiology may be 
obtained. It is expected that these men will give the mornings of the 
collegiate year to research, and the afternoons to the direction of under- 
graduate students in experimental physiology under the supervision of a 
professor in that Department. Every effort will be made to instruct the 
holders of these positions in the ways of framing problems for investigation 
in the principles of criticism, in the technical methods of research, and in 
the manner in which the results of an investigation should be put together 
for publication. Instruction will be given also in methods of teaching, — 
including arrangements of lectures, the division of subject-matter between 
the systematic course covering the entire field and the advanced special 
lectures, the physiological conference, the Journal club, the use of the 
projection lantern in physiological demonstration, and the demonstration 
of physiological experiments to large and small classes. The direction of 
laboratory work will be an important part of the training. The first year 
class in the Harvard Medical School is divided into sections of thirty-two. 
Each section works 24 afternoons in Experimental Physiology, making 
more than 100 experiments, such as the influence of temperature on the 
form of the muscle curve, the phenomena of electrotonus, the compensa- 
tory pause of the heart, the use of the artificial eye, the ophthalmoscope, 
laryngoscope, sphygmograph, ete., ete. The repetition of fundamental 
experiments in this course, and the great variety afforded by 16 pairs of 
experimenters working at the same time, secure to the directors of the 
work a thoroughness and a breadth of training in elementary physiology 
scarcely attainable in other ways. The administration of a large depart- 
ment will be carefully explained. Attention will be given to the cost of 
apparatus for instruction and research, the problems of construction and 
maintenance of plant, the care of storage batteries, the making of lan- 
tern slides, the cataloguing of physiological literature, the importation 
of apparatus, and many other details essential to the successful operation 
of a physiological laboratory. Men intending to devote themselves to 
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clinical medicine will of course give less time to these things, and will 
devote themselves chiefly to matters bearing directly on their chosen 
work. It is evident that these appointments will afford an admirable 
training to those intending to make physiology or any other of the bio- 
logical sciences a profession. To the physician they offer a training not 
less valuable, in the opinion of those who believe that research in the 
fundamental sciences is the best introduction to the higher walks of 
medicine. Applicants for these positions should possess an elementary 
knowledge of physiology, and a sufficient training in one or more of the 
biological sciences to enable them to profit by the instruction offered. 
Successful applicants are required to take 12 half days’ instruction in the 
details of the course in experimental physiology before Oct. 1 of their 
year of service. No charge of any kind will be made for the year’s 
training. The Harvard Medical School will give the successful appli- 
ceants the title of “ Assistant in Physiology,” and for the direction of the 
classes in Experimental Physiology will pay each assistant $400. 

The Journal of the Boston Society of Medical Sciences is issued, for 
the present, for free distribution. It will contain authors’ abstracts of 
papers presented at the meetings of the Society, and will be published 
promptly after each meeting. A vote of the Faculty of the Harvard 
Medical School requests “ each Head of Department to have, at least, a 
summary of the scientific investigations made in his Department pre- 
sented at a meeting of the Boston Society of Medical Sciences for preser- 
vation in its Journal,” so that the Journal will contain a summary of 
what work of this nature is done in this School. Similar action has been 
taken by the Biological and Physiological Departments of the Massachu- 
setts Institute of Technology, and contributions of the same nature are 
promised from Clark University and from the Experimental Laboratories 
of the Massachusetts General and the Boston City Hospitals. Papers, or 
abstracts of papers, upon subjects connected with the Medical Sciences 
will be welcomed from persons who are not members, and, if approved by 
the Council, will be presented at these meetings, and abstracts will be 
given a place in the Journal of the Society. When desired, their inser- 
tion will be accompanied by a note indicating the place where they may 
be found in full. 

A great improvement has been the addition of one hundred and fifty 
portable electric lamps for microscopical use. It is not, perhaps, gener- 
ally known that in the various laboratories of the School there is a very 
fine collection of Journals, some of the complete sets being very rare. — 
It is gratifying to the friends of the Medical School to know that by the 
will of the late Dr. Gardiner Hubbard Scudder (A. B., 92, M. D., ’96) 
the School was made his residuary legatee, the only restriction being that 
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none of the money should be used for scholarships. — Walter Bradford 
Cannon, ’96, has been awarded the David Williams Cheever Scholarship 


for 1896-97. 
W. H. Prescott, m’88, 


THE SCHOOL OF VETERINARY MEDICINE. 
A Charity Hospital Established. 

An interesting and it is believed a useful and valuable addition to the 
resources of the School of Veterinary Medicine was made during the 
year just passed in the establishment of a “Free Clinic” for the treat- 
ment of sick and ailing animals whose owners are pecuniarily unable to 
obtain otherwise good medical attendance for them. All the operations 
of this department of the School are carried on in the building Nos. 
255-257 Northampton St., which has been especially fitted up for this 
work and is entirely devoted to it, with the exception of a small part 
used as a shoeing forge. 

It will, of course, be at once understood that an enterprise of this sort, 
having no means of earning an income of its own, must be supported 
from some source; and the establishment was chiefly made possible by 
the good judgment and charitable desires of the Visiting Committee 
appointed by the Board of Overseers, who offered the building to the 
Corporation free of charge for three years. This offer was accepted, and 
the Charity Hospital for Animals was first opened to the public on Feb. 
12, 1896, between which time and Jan. 1, 2,574 animals have there 
received medical attendance and care. 

The management of the School placed the immediate superintendence 
of the work in the hands of Dr. P. J. Cronon, v ’93, one of its graduates, 
who has especially qualified himself for his duties, by a residence abroad, 
during which he made a careful study of the large animal clinics in Edin- 
burgh, London, Brussels, and Paris (Alfort), and who, therefore, is able 
to bring, not only a special training, but also the methods of the best 
European clinics to the work. Dr. Cronon is assisted in his duties by 
the students of the Senior Class in the School, who systematically take up 
the cases as they are presented and do for them whatever is necessary ; 
and it is in this direction that the great value of the institution shows 
itself in the School. It is believed that there is no school of Comparative 
Medicine on this side of the Atlantic that offers its students so large, so 
useful, or so carefully conducted a clinic as that of Harvard University ; 
and certainly this plan of free treatment is the only one from which stu- 
dents can safely and properly get the amount of actual practical experi- 
ence which it is desirable that young practitioners should have had before 
entering upon their independent life-work. The wisdom of the Visiting 
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Committee in making this addition to the teaching resources of the 
School will be thoroughly understood by all students of medical educa- 
tion, and is well shown by the persistent attendance and enthusiasm of 
the students. The usefulness and mercy of the charity will be fully 
appreciated by any one who attends a few of the clinics, which begin 
every week-day at 1 Pp. M., examines the animals as they come in, and 
inquires into the surroundings of many of their owners. 

When the Corporation accepted this offer of the Visiting Committee 
they were, of course, aware that they were undertaking for the Veterinary 
School an added pecuniary responsibility, in the way of new salaries and 
supplies, which could not well be afforded. It is gratifying that a part of 
this added expense has been met, so far, by gifts from persons interested 


Athletics. — Athletic Agreement with Yale. 


either in the School or in this new charity. 


Charles P. Lyman. 





ATHLETICS. 


Athletic Agreement with Bale. 


As the Magazine goes to press, the 
following compact appears : — 

“It is hereby agreed by and be- 
tween the Harvard Athletic Com- 
mittee and the Yale Athletic Man- 
agement that there shall be annual 
contests in rowing, football, baseball, 
and track athletics between the repre- 
sentative organizations of Yale and 
Harvard, beginning March 1, 1897, 
and ending March 1, 1902, the details 
of these contests to be left to the man- 
agers and captains. 

“Tt is also agreed that all contests, 
with the exception of rowing races, 
shall take place on college grounds, 
and that the net gate receipts shall be 
equally divided between the two con- 
testing organizations. 

“ This agreement is conditional upon 
the appointment on or before April 1, 
1897, of a committee to consist of one 
graduate of each university, to whom 
shall be referred all disagreements in 


any way relating to athletics and all 
questions of eligibility. The decision 
of this committee is to be final. 

“Tn case of a disagreement between 
the members of this committee, it 
shall have the power to call upona 
third person to settle the particular 
question in dispute. 

“Exception to Clause 1. Owing to 
Harvard’s present boating agreement, 
Yale is willing to make a third party 
in the Harvard-Cornell race at Pough- 
keepsie in 1897, if Harvard so ar- 
ranges. Yale is to be definitely in- 
formed of the decision regarding and 
the date of the race on or before 
March 1, 1897. 

“Tf the race for 1897 is arranged, 
Yale is to have the privilege of nam- 
ing either Poughkeepsie or New Lon- 
don for the race of 1898, the races of 
sueceeding years to be governed by 
the main body of this agreement. 

“Tf the race for 1897 is not ar- 
ranged, that failure shall in no wise 
affect the general agreement, and the 
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place for the race of 1898 shall then 
be governed by the terms of the gen- 
eral agreement. 
(Signed) WaAtrer Camp, 
W. A. Brooks, JR.” 
February 13, 1897. 


Rowing. 


Mr. R. C. Lehmann, coach of the 
Cambridge, Oxford, and Leander 
crews, reached Cambridge on Nov. 14, 
and at once began to test the material 
for next year’s ’Varsity Eight. He 
rigged an eight-oared barge in the 
English fashion and practiced the men 
in that, also taking them out in pair 
oars for special criticism. In the 
course of ten days he had two eights 
rowing each afternoon, and on Dec. 5 
these had a trial race from the Long- 
wood Bridge to the Union Boat House. 
The crews and their weights were : — 

I. Stroke, Bull (160); 7, D. M. 
Goodrich (175) ; 6, C. Thomson (171); 
5, S. Hollister (171); 4, J. F. Perkins 
(166); 3, H. McDuffie (165); 2, G. 
Marvin (160); Bow, C. Hurley (155); 
Cox., Huidekoper. 

II. Stroke, E. Boardman (162) ; 
7, J. H. Perkins (185); 6, F. L. Ames 
(181); 5, M. Duffield (190); 4, A. A. 
Sprague (189); 3, W. H. Cameron 
(167); 2, H. G. Rice (155); Bow, 
H. Adams (152); Coz., P. D. Rust. 

Captain Goodrich’s crew won in 
9m. 55s. Mr. Lehmann selected for 
the ’Varsity Eight (provisional) Bull, 
Goodrich, Perkins ’99, Perkins ’98, 
Sprague, Hollister, Thomson, and 
Boardman. 

On Dec. 14 there was a mass meet- 
ing in Sanders Theatre to bid fare- 
well to Mr. Lehmann, who returned 
to England for Christmas. Probably 
for the first time since it was built, the 
Theatre was packed with students, 
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who manifested the greatest enthusi- 
asm. Major H. L. Higginson, [55], 
Wm. Everett, 59, and Mr. Lehmann 
made addresses, the burden of which 
was the value of athletics so long as 
a spirit of true sportsmanship controls 
them. Mr. Lehmann is expected back 
early in the spring to coach the crew 
for the race with Cornell at Pough- 
keepsie. During his absence, the 
crew has been working in the tank, 
and observing a less strenuous train- 
ing than usual. G. S. Mumford, ’87, 
and other graduates have coached it. 
Not in many years has enthusiasm 
among the students and graduates been 
so strong as at present, and there is 
every indication that a new era in 
rowing has opened at Harvard. It is 
hardly necessary to add that Mr. Leh- 
mann, who is both a gentleman and an 
amateur, would not accept pay for his 
services. 

A large number of candidates for 
the Freshman Crew came out in the 
autumn, and, after sifting, three eights 
were formed, which had the benefit of 
Mr. Lehmann’s instructions. It is too 
early to predict how good a crew can 
be picked from the abundant mate- 
rial. 


Football. 


The December Magazine carried 
the football record up to Nov. 10, 
after which date only one game was 
played, with the University of Penn- 
sylvania, at Philadelphia, on Nov. 21. 
Harvard was beaten by the score of 
6 to 8. The teams were :— 

PENNSYLVANIA. HARVARD. 
Boyle, 1. e.....- te ccccccccccece “.++T. @., Moulton 
poe I See ere r. t., Haughton 
Woodruff, 1. g.....cccccscccsccccs r. g., N. Shaw 
So a er c., F. Shaw, Doucette 
WEEN, Po Gees scvicccsucasseve 1. g., Bouvé 
Farrar, r. t......+-++++eeee]. t., Wheeler, Swain 
DRO Be Cisse vn dawsiendavscconsse 1. e., Cabot 
WOR Gs Wisc ne is vinicccecsccvscencces q: b., Beale 
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Gelbert, l. h........-..r. h., Dunlop, Livermore 
Morice, Fr. h.....ccccccscccce 1. h., Wrightington 
Minds, f. b......sccccsecees f. b., Brown, Dibblee 


Score. — Pennsylvania 8, Harvard 6. Touch- 
downs, Bouvé, Woodruff; goals from touch- 
downs, Brown, Woodruff; safety touchdown, 
Livermore ; umpire, Wyckoff of Cornell ; referee, 
Hickok of Yale; linesman, Beacham of Cornell ; 
time, 35-minute halves. 


The Harvard Eleven has seldom 
made so poor a record as this season, 
viz. :— 


Date. 
Oct. 4. 


Opponents. 
Williams 
Trinity 
Newton A. A 
Wesleyan 


Cornell (Ithaca) 
Harvard Graduates 
Carlisle Indians 
Princeton 


Princeton, by beating Yale, won the 
intercollegiate championship, her total 
score being 303 to 12; Pennsylvania 
came second, 328 to 20; Yale was 
third, 218 to 44 ; and Harvard fourth. 
Pennsylvania and Harvard did not 
play Yale. 

The Harvard and Pennsylvania 
Freshmen played on Soldier’s Field 
on Nov. 21, and the former won easily, 


HARVARD, 1900. U. OF P., 1900. 
Heard (Capt.), L. €....ccccccccsccccces r. e., Stoll 
Bea, £. Gio ces ca scccccvcccs r. e., Westbrook 
ORGS ES Bi vinevcscdcxesesscccccweend r. t., Cheney 
Barney, 1. t. 

Mi cnienscnceess bonckneeneeey r. g., Pierce 
Kidder, C......cscscccccosccecscccces c., Kervey 
BOrGOR, Fo G..00sccccccscvcccves 1. g., McCracken 
Os Bicentcseesect ssveosewseue 1. t., Evans 
Dawia, Bo Osc cccncsccccccoves cess 1. e., Stevenson 
Hatch, q. b.....0ccrccccccceccse q. b., Dennison 
Hurley, 1. h.......ceccccccccscesees 1. h., Coombs 
Parker, r. h.......++sc0¢ r. h., Folwell (Captain) 
Irwin-Martin, f. b.......--+++0+ f. b., Brenlinger 


Score. — Harvard, 1900, 26. Touchdowns, 
Parker 2, Hatch, Martin, Talbot; goals from 
touchdowns, Hatch 3; umpire, Corbin of Yale; 
referee, Garfield of Williams ; linesman, Wood of 
B. A. A.; time, 30-minute halves. 
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After the Pennsylvania game, Nor- 
man W. Cabot, ’98, of Brookline, was 
unanimously elected captain of the 
Eleven for the coming year. He has 
played at left end on the University 
eleven for three years, and has rowed 
stroke and seven on his class crew. 
He prepared for college at Hale’s 
School, Boston. 

Harvard has played eight games 
with the University of Penn., viz. : — 

1883. 
1884. 
1886. 
1890. 


1893, 
1894. 


Harvard, 4; U. of P., 0. 
U. of P., 4; Harvard, 0. 
Harvard, 28; U. of P., 0. 
Harvard, 35; U. of P., 0. 
Harvard, 26; U. of P., 4. 
U. of P., 18; Harvard, 4. 
1895. U. of P., 17; Harvard, 14. 
1896. U. of P., 8; Harvard, 6. 


Total points: Harvard, 117; U. of P., 51. 
Games, 4 each. 


Athletic Expenses, 1895-96. 


Receipts. Expenses. 

$1,733.97 — 

24,167.96 $11,303.45 
3,191.56 3,594.59 
7,810.98 7,913.98 
5,120.70 8,265.56 
1,172.24 988.46 


Balance from 1894-95.... 


Tennis Club........ » 
Cricket Club 299.35 299.35 
Cycling Association 298.75 675.55 
°99 Football (deficiency). _ 284.59 
99 Baseball 1,321.10 1,161.44 
99 Boat Club 2,232.85 2,274.88 
Expense Account (includ- 

ing equipment, care of 

buildings,general wages, 

salary, and old debts).. 


612.28 9,960.58 


$47,861.74 $46,722 43 
1,139.31 


$47,861.74 


Balance surplus 


IAotes. 


The Corporation have taken the 
Carey Athletic Building on Holmes 
Field for Academic purposes, and have 
appropriated $15,000 as an equivalent 
to be expended in improving Soldier’s 
Field. This arrangement has the 
approval of Mr. A. A. Carey, ’79, the 
brother of the late giver of the Ath- 
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letic Building. The Corporation have 
also granted the petition of the Ath- 
letic Association to put up benches on 
Holmes Field for this season, provided 
they are strengthened with steel 
supports and are removed by July 1. 
— On the evening of Feb. 1, L. C. 
Rood, 2 M. S., at the Hemenway 
Gymnasium, broke the world’s record 
for lifting adumb-bell. At his second 
trial he lifted a dumb-bell weighing 
202 pounds, and held it with one arm 
perpendicularly above his head. After 
a short rest he put up the same bell 
weighted to 211 pounds. On this 
trial, however, although the bell was 
put up perpendicularly with one arm, 
Rood, in straightening his body, lost 
his balance and let the ball fall. The 
terms of the game say nothing about 
the straightening of the body, but it 
has been customary to get to an up- 
right position. It is thought, however, 
that the latter record will stand. Rood 
weighs only 145 pounds. The best 
previous record was made in 1874 by 
R. Pennell, of New York, who weighed 
215 pounds and put up 201 lbs. 50z.— 
In response to a call for candidates 
for the Mott Haven team, 250 men 
gathered in Lower Massachusetts Hall, 
Jan.5. Mr. Lathrop outlined the work 
of the year. G. B. Morison, ’83, spoke 
of the interest the graduates feel in 
the team. E. J. Wendell, ’82, Dr. 
Frank Wells, 64, W. H. Goodwin, 
VOL. V.— NO. 19. 28 
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84, Walter Soren, ’83, C. H. Kip, 
[’83], S. G. Wells, ’86, R. S. Hale, 
91, and H. M. Wheelwright, 94, made 
short speeches. At the end of the 
meeting it was announced that S. G. 
Wells, ’86, would offer a gold medal 
for the man on the team who makes 
the most improvement. Training be- 
gan the following day. — The Ice Polo 
team defeated the Brown University 
team at Providence, Jan. 19, by a 
score of 5 to 0. 

The teams were: — 

HARVARD. BROWN. 
Goodridge, r. (Capt.)...........006 r., Merriman 
I Pte saosesctwepcccscaneseud r., Pevear 
INN Direscdcse:ccss due uncsassapiesd c., Hunt 
io ee ...sh. b., Chase 
DEG Biase scicauiveavacicecsensecece g., Watson 

Goals, Beardsell 5; Time, two 20-minute pe- 
riods ; referee, J. W. Dunlop, ’97. 

Towards the close of the season the 
team will practice the Canadian game 
of hockey, which is played by Yale, 
with a view to its introduction next 
winter. — The candidates for the La- 
erosse team have practiced steadily 
through the fall and winter. — For 
the first time the Cricket Eleven will 
practice in the cage. — At a meeting 
in New York to consider the forma- 
tion of an intercollegiate Golf League, 
Harvard was represented by J. H. 
Choate, Jr., 97, and W. B. Cutting, 
Jr., 1900. An annual championship 
match, open to all college players, will 
probably be established. 
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THE GRADUATES. 


HARVARD CLUBS. 


CHICAGO. 


The annual business meeting of the 
Club was held on January 6, 1897, 
with president R. T. Lincoln, ’64, in 
the chair. The following officers were 
elected for the ensuing year: Pres., 
S. S. Greeley, *44; first vice-pres., 
Dr. Henry Hooper, ’65 ; second vice- 
pres. The Rev. W. W. Fenn, ’84; 
third vice-pres., W. C. Boyden, ’86 ; 
secretary and treasurer, F. W. Bur- 
lingham, ’91 ; chorister, F. H. J. Gade, 
92; executive committee, Thomas 
Taylor, Jr., / ’85, W. F. Henderson, 
91; Samuel Adams, ’92. 

The Club voted $300 for the main- 
tenance for the year 1897-98 of the 
post-graduate scholarship established 
by it in 1893, and open to graduates 
of Illinois colleges. The scholarship 
is at present held by John E. George, 
and it was a source of gratification to 
the members of the Club to learn that 
the first holder of the scholarship, 
John A. Walz, is now engaged as an 
instructor in the German Department 
of the University. 

The question of the extension of the 
suffrage, in the election of members of 
the Board of Overseers to graduates 
of any department of the University 
was given consideration at this meet- 
ing. The special committee appointed 
to consider this subject presented an 
able and exhaustive report in pam- 
phlet form, prepared by Merritt Starr, 
’81, with the assistance of the other 
members of the committee, Moses J, 
Wentworth, ’68, and George A. Car- 
penter, 88. The Club has received 
hearty congratulations from many 
members of the Board of Overseers 


upon this most worthy addition to the 
literature upon this question. On the 
motion of Merritt Starr, ’81, the fol- 
lowing resolution was adopted : — 


** Resolved, That this Club approves the 
principle and conclusion of the middle- 
ground report of the Overseers’ Committee 
of 1893, reading as follows : — 

““*The Committee . . . think that the 
Overseers, in any action which they may 
take on this subject, should adhere to the 
principle that a qualification accepted for 
any purpose as equivalent to the A. B. 
degree should be a real equivalent ; they 
do not therefore feel justified in recom- 
mending that all alumni of all Depart- 
ments of the University should be at once 
admitted to vote.’ 

‘** Resolved, That, in the opinion of the 
Committee, alumni of the Law, Lawrence 
Scientific, Divinity, and Medical Schools, 
who obtain their degrees after a pre- 
scribed course of three years’ study and 
the satisfactory passage of full examina- 
tion therein, are qualified, in the interest 
of the University, to vote for Overseers, 
and the suffrage ought to be extended to 
such among them as were thus qualified 
at the date of their graduation, upon the 
same terms and conditions as to Bache- 
lors of Art.”’ 


On the eve of the football game 
between Yale and Princeton, the 
Harvard Club joined the alumni of 
Yale and Princeton in a triangular 
“howler,” or “smoker” as it would 
be called at Cambridge. The meet- 
ing was eminently successful, and the 
hope expressed by a Yale man, that in 
another year we might find ourselves 
awaiting the result of a football game 
between Harvard and Yale, aroused 
great enthusiasm, and demonstrated 
that the Western alumni look forward 
to a speedy renewal of athletic rela- 
tions between Harvard and Yale. 

Frederick W. Burlingham, 91, Sec. 
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CLEVELAND. 

The Cleveland Harvard Club held 
an enthusiastic smoker on Dec. 30, 
at the Stillman Hotel. About thirty 
men were present, and all sang Har- 
vard songs with enjoyable vim. 

The presence of about ten under- 
graduates added interest to the meet- 
ing for those whom long absence from 
Cambridge puts out of touch with the 
present tendencies of our University. 

Harvard is rapidly gaining ground 
among many classes of people in Cleve- 
land, — not so much among the fashion- 
ables, perhaps, as the earnest and the 
striving classes. We believe that our 
occasional meetings and dinners help 
to forward Harvard’s influence in the 
city. 

Morris Black, ’91, Sec. 


FALL RIVER. 

The tenth annual dinner was given 
at the Quequechan Club on Jan. 31, 
about 70 persons attending. A quar- 
tette, directed by Dr. S. M. Gordon, 
furnished the music. The president, 
J. F. Jackson, after addressing the 
Club, introduced the guests of the 
evening, Dr. F. C. Shattuck, ’68, of 
the Harvard Medical School, and Gen. 
Curtis Guild, Jr., ’81. The former 
spoke strongly in favor of extending 
the franchise to the graduates of the 
professional schools; the latter de- 
scribed the advantages of a college 
education. The next speaker, the Rev. 
J. F. Carter, responded to the toast, 
“Yale.” The Hon. Milton Reed, ’68, 
and Wm. Reed, Jr., of the Taunton 
Gazette, were the other speakers. 


MARYLAND. 

At a meeting of the Harvard Club 
of Maryland held Dee. 5, the follow- 
ing officers were elected: Pres., W. E. 
Moseley, m ’74; 1st vice-pres., F. W. 
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Story, "73; 2d vice-pres., T. J. Al- 
bert, 68; sec., H. I. Thomsen, ’81; 
treas. C. T. Bond, ’94; directors, 
Stephen H. King, m ’72, Morris Whit- 
ridge, 89, H. L. Bond, Jr., ’80. It 
was decided to hold the dinner in 
February, as usual. 


MILWAUKEE. 

The annual meeting of the Club 
was held at Milwaukee, Dec. 29, 1896, 
and was well attended. The annual 
election of officers resulted as follows: 
Pres., the Rev. C.S. Lester; vice-pres., 
Philip Littell, ’90; sec. and treas., E. 
W. Frost, ’84; executive committee, 
A. E. Fletcher, [’69], J. W. Mariner, 
91, E. S. Mack, ’91, and Walter Cary, 
’93. The policy and prospects of the 
Club were discussed by many of the 
members, and it was decided to hold 
the annual meeting about Feb. 22, in- 
stead of during holiday week as here- 
tofore. At the close of the business 
meeting a new departure was inaugu- 
rated, —a smoker at the expense of 
the Club. It was decided to hold the 
smokers three or four times a year, 
that the members might be brought 
together more often and Harvard in- 
terests in Milwaukee thus advanced. 
The annual dinner of the Club will 
probably be given Feb. 19 or Feb. 22, 
and we hope to have with us as guest, 
and as a special representative of the 
University, Prof. J. M. Peirce. The 
Club has lost two members during 
the year by death, — P. S. Abbot, ’90, 
and Emanuel Benedict, ’94, — and has 
admitted six new members. The 
total membership is 54. The growing 
excellence of local colleges and 
the financial depression have brought 
about a diminished Harvard attend- 
ance from Milwaukee and the State 
at large, and the Club is anxious to 
make a better showing during the 
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coming year. We should like to have 
suggestions from other Harvard Clubs 
located at a distance from Cambridge 
as to the number and character of 
meetings held each year, and what is 
done to keep alive Harvard interest, 
and to increase the number of students 
from their respective localities. The 
problem of maintaining interest in a 
Club which has no rooms or regular 
meeting-place, and which is composed 
of men who are not necessarily associ- 
ated in business or social life, must be 
one often presented to most of the 
smaller Harvard Clubs in the country. 
We think suggestions might be profit- 
ably exchanged on this point. 
Edward W. Frost, ’84, Sec. 


NEW YORK CITY. 

There has been much activity in 
and about the Club during the winter. 
Great interest has been shown in the 
meetings, which are held regularly on 
the second Saturday of each month 
(except February and the summer 
months). An effort has been made this 
winter to secure the attendance of men 
of prominence and ability to give in- 
structive and interesting talks. Thus 
in November Mr. J. C. Ropes, ’57, 
very kindly came from Boston and lec- 
tured on “Napoleon.” Mr. W. Gor- 
don McCabe, of Richmond, Va., read 
a delightful paper at the December 
meeting, giving his personal recollec- 
tions of Lord Tennyson. At our last 
regular meeting we were favored with 
a visit by one of the Faculty. Pro- 
fessor Lanman gave a lecture on 
“Buddhism and Buddhistie Monu- 
ments,” illustrating his lecture with 
stereopticon views. An extra meet- 
ing was held Jan. 26, at which we 
were treated to an exhibition (with 
stereopticon) of a collection of re- 
markable colored photographs of the 
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Tokaidd in Japan, by Mr. Otis A. 
Poole. These meetings were all very 
well attended, there being over 250 
men at each meeting ; in one instance 
over 300 were counted. There has 
also been a considerable increase in 
the attendance of members at the Club 
from day to day ; and a Harvard man 
visiting New York may be sure of 
finding one or two friends of College 
days at Harvard House. An evidence 
of the greater frequency with which 
men visit the Club is found in the 
amount of “business” done, which 
has averaged $1,400 per month during 
the last three months as compared 
with an average of $900 to $100 per 
month a year ago. 

The annual festival of the Club — 
the Harvard dinner — will be held at 
the Waldorf Hotel on Friday evening, 
Feb. 19: all Harvard men, whether 
members of the Club or not, are in- 
vited. The charge to each man will 
be $6, the Club as usual paying the 
difference between that sum and the 
actual cost of the dinner. 

Mr. Thomas White, who was for a 
time the oldest member of the Club, 
died at Brooklyn in November. He 
was of the Law School Class of 1828, 
and joined the Club two years ago at 
the age of ninety-one. 

Excellent work is being done by 
the Committee on Literature and Art, 
of which Mr. T. Frank. Brownell,’ 65, is 
chairman, in collecting and arranging 
according to classes “ Harvardiana,” — 
books, pamphlets, and writings of Har- 
vard men, or about Harvard College 
and Harvard men. About 150 vol- 
umes of pamphlets have already been 
bound and placed on the shelves of 
the library. It is desired also to col- 
lect and preserve here all kinds of 
memorabilia of the College,— old cata- 
logues, Class-Day tickets, programmes 
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of entertainments, etc., etc., and the 
Club is glad to receive gifts of such 
memorabilia. 

Harvard men in New York are 
much disappointed at the refusal of 
the Faculty to permit the Hasty Pud- 
ding Club to give a performance in 
this city. It is generally believed 
here that the performances in the past 
have done credit to the College, and 
they have certainly given great pleas- 
ure to graduates residing here. 

Walter Alexander, ’87, Sec. 


SAN FRANCISCO. 

During December two members of 
this Club died, — Dr. James Michael 
Sharkey, m’49, and George Morey 
Richardson, ’82; the former in San 
Francisco on Dec. 2, the latter in 
Athens on Dee. 11. Both had been 


members of the Club for several years, 
and had taken an active interest in its 
affairs. A memorial of Richardson has 


been prepared by M. W. Haskell, ’83, 


and will be printed for distribution 
among the members of the Club. He 
had been connected with the Univer- 
sity of California since 1889, first as 
instructor in Latin, afterwards until 
1894 as assistant professor of Latin. 
At the time of his death he was asso- 
ciate professor of Classical Archae- 
ology, having been appointed to that 
position in 1894. A memorial service 
in his honor was held at Berkeley, 
Cal., on Jan. 17, on which occasion the 
President of the University and Prof. 
C. M. Gayley spoke of his character 
and work. 

At the quarterly meeting of this 
Club on Jan. 21, Dr. W. F. McNutt, 
M. S., ’62, paid a tribute to the mem- 
ory of Dr. Sharkey. Sharkey was 
born in Ireland. While still a young 
man he came to America and studied 
medicine in Boston under Dr. Holmes. 
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After he had received his degree, the 
same spirit which had moved him to 
come from Ireland to Boston impelled 
him to come to San Francisco, where 
he practiced until the time of his 
death. He held always an honorable 
position in his profession, and had a 
successful and remunerative practice. 
He was highly esteemed by those who 
knew him, but was a man who had but 
few intimate friends. Although he had 
accumulated a good deal of money, he 
had also, through his inconsiderate 
generosity, lost a good deal. He was 
one of those who find it hard to refuse 
a favor to a friend. In his later years 
he said that he did not mind the loss of 
the money, but that he did regret the 
loss of the friends to whom he had lent 
it.— The meeting on Jan. 21 was at- 
tended by 21 members. Other Har- 
vard men present were: Dr. C. E. 
Vaughan, ’56, R. F. Lewis, ’90, George 
A. Martin, ’95, J. C. Rockwell, p ’96, 
and F. W. Griffin, 96. Ten new mem- 
bers were elected : T. E. K. Cormac, 
[L.S., 75], C. K. Bonestell, [L. S., ’76], 
Dr. M. W. Fredrick, ’84, Edgar Mills, 
91, Chas. W. Willard, ’91, A. G. 
Fisk, / 94, W. A. Dupee, 794, D. F. 
Farquharson, ’94, J. P. Chamberlain, 
’96, and F. W. Griffin, 96. The fol- 
lowing were elected officers of the 
Club for the year 1897: E. J Pringle, 
"45, pres.; A. Comte, Jr., 63, and 
Vanderlynn Stow, ’80, vice-pres. ; R. 
C. Harrison, ’90, sec. ; and J. S. Sev- 
erance, s 63, treas. A committee was 
appointed to confer with representa- 
tives of the Yale Club with a view to 
arranging for a joint Harvard-Yale 
dinner in the near future. 
Richard C. Harrison, ’90, Sec. 


SEATTLE. 


On the evening of Dec. 29, 1896, 
the Harvard and Yale Clubs of Se- 
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attle joined hands, for the first time in 
their history, and held their annual 
dinners together at the Rainier Club in 
this city. Every effort was made by 
the officers of the two clubs to get to- 
gether as many men as possible, and 
the interest and enthusiasm that were 
aroused went a great way towards 
making the dinner the great success 
that it proved to be. Covers were 
laid for forty, and the mingling of the 
Crimson and the Blue in the many 
decorations and round the numerous 
athletic trophies seemed to put every 
one at his ease from the start. 

There were several guests to rep- 
resent the other colleges, and the 
speeches, under the direction of two 
toast-masters, Erastus Brainerd, ’74, 
for Harvard, and W. A. Peters for 
Yale, were remarkably good. 

The feeling was very strong that 
Harvard and Yale should renew their 
old time-honored athletic relations. 

The Harvard and Yale Glee Clubs, 
with six men on a side, sang medleys 
round the piano and punch-bowl after 
dinner, and in this event again the 
honors were declared easy. 

All in all, the dinner was a tremen- 
dous success, and Harvard and Yale 
went home hand in hand. 

H. F. Meserve, ’88, Sec. 


WASHINGTON, D. C. 

The Washington Harvard Club 
held a meeting on Dee. 31, 1896, at 
the Columbian University. Judge 
Lander, '35, presided. It was decided 
to have the annual banquet at the 
Shoreham on Feb. 3. F. I. Howe, 
C. C. Binney, and Charles Moore were 
appointed a Dinner Committee, with 
power to act in the matter of securing 
the presence of a representative of the 
University Faculty. Other business 
of interest to the Club was transacted. 
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The following gentlemen were elected 
members of the Club: A. G. Bell, 
h’96, H. S. Smith, ’92, C. W. Dorsey, 
96, R. S. Hosmer, a ’94, F. C. Schra- 
der, ’93, C. L. Barlow, ’93. 
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NEWS FROM THE CLASSES. 


*,* The personal news is compiled from infor- 
mation furnished by the Class Secretaries, and by 
the Secretarics of Harvard Clubs and Associa- 
tions, and from other reliable sources. The value 
of this department might be greatly enhanced if 
Harvard men everywhere would contribute to it. 
Responsibility for errors should rest with the 
Lditor. 

On going to press, nine graduates of 
classes before 1832 still survived, viz. : 
1822, S. W. Chandler, Phila. ; 1823, 
W. G. Prince, Dedham ; 1826, Dr. 
W. L. Russell, Barre ; 1827, E. S. 
Dixwell, Cambridge ; 1828, the Revs. 
Chas. Babbidge, Pepperell, and J. W. 
Cross, West Boylston ; 1829, Dr. E. 
L. Cunningham, Newport, R. I., the 
Rev. Samuel May, Leicester, and C. 
S. Storrow, Boston. 


1837. 
Henry WILLIAMS, Sec. 
18 Concord §q., Boston. 

Horatio Hale, son of David and 
Sarah Josepha (Buell) Hale, died at 
Clinton, Ontario, Canada, Dee. 28, 
1896. He was born in Newport, N. H., 
May 3, 1817, was of English descent 
both on the father’s and the mother’s 
side, and was named for his uncle, 
Judge Horatio Buell, of Glens Falls, 
N. Y., with whom, after the early 
death of his father, he was taken to 
live. Subsequently he lived with his 
uncle, Salma Hale (M.C.), of Keene, 
N. H., till at the age of 13 he came to 
Boston and attended the Chauncy 
Hall School. Mr. G. F. Thayer and 
Mr. Abbott Lawrence furnished, in 
part, the means of his education. Dr. 
S. G. Howe gave him lessons in Mod- 
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ern Greek, and he was indebted to 
John Pickering, the well-known clas- 
sical scholar and student of the Indian 
tongues, for much instruction, and for 
the use of his valuable library, which 
was particularly rich in works on 
philology. He was, therefore, well- 
equipped for Harvard when he joined 
the Class in 1833. His aptitude for 
the study of languages was manifested 
in his College course, but he was dis- 
tinguished as well for his general 
scholarship. He contributed, as one 
of the editors in 1836-37, nearly 
twenty articles in prose and verse to 
the pages of Harvardiana, and was 
recognized as our highest scholar. In 
the fall of 1836, however, he was ap- 
pointed philologist to the U. S. Ex- 
ploring Expedition under Captain 
(afterwards Admiral) Charles Wilkes, 
and did not graduate with his class. 
The Report of his connection with this 
expedition will be found in vol. vii of 
its publications, “Ethnography and 
Philology” (650 pp., 1846) Dr. 
Latham says of Mr. Hale’s work that 
it contains ‘‘the greatest mass of 
philological data ever accumulated by 
a single inquirer.” Upon the comple- 
tion of this work, Mr. Hale visited 
Europe, and his travels, which occu- 
pied several years in Persia, Bokhara, 
and other Eastern countries, carried 
him as far as India, parts of which he 
visited. Indeed, we completely lost 
knowledge of our distinguished class- 
mate for a long period, till he finally 
returned to the United States, where 
he studied law and was admitted to 
the bar in Chicago in 1855. In the 
preceding year he had married, in 
Jersey City, Margaret Pugh, daughter 
of William Pugh, J. P., of Goderich 
township, Canada West, now Ontario. 
This connection determined Mr. Hale’s 
future residence. 
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of English birth, was one of the 
earliest settlers in that region, and 
having purchased a considerable landed 
estate, which after his death had be- 
come valuable by the progress of 
settlement, Mr. Hale, at the request 
of the heirs in England and in the 
United States, assumed the charge of 
the property. He resided upon the 
estate, which is now included in the 
limits of Clinton, up to the time of 
his death. His professional life did 
not keep him from pursuing his favor- 
ite scientific investigations, especially 
in languages and anthropology. He 
early interested himself in the Indian 
tribes, particularly those of the Huron- 
Iroquois stock; and, in 1883, his 
Iroquois Book of Rites appeared in the 
“ Library of Aboriginal American Lit- 
erature,’’ edited by Dr. D. G. Brinton. 
This work is founded on two manu- 
scripts discovered and translated by 
Mr. Hale, with a preface giving a full 
account of the Iroquois people. A 
complete list of all Mr. Hale’s papers 
on topics connected with our North 
American Indian would be a long one. 
In 1882 he read at Montreal, at the 
meeting of the American Association 
for the Advancement of Science, a 
paper on “ Indian Migrations as evi- 
denced by Language,” published in 
the American Antiquarian in 1883; 
one ‘on the “Origin of Primitive 
Money ” (wampum) before the British 
Association for the Advancement of 
Science, at Montreal, in 1884, Popular 
Science Monthly for Jan., 1885 ; one 
on:“ Chief George H. U. Johnson (On- 
wanonsyshon), his Life and Work 
among the Six Nations, Mag. of 
American History, Feb., 1885; a de- 
scription of the “Tutelo Tribe and 
Language,” Transactions of the Ameri- 
can Philosophical Society of Philadel- 
phia, 1883 ; a “ Report on the Black- 
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foot Tribes,” presented to the British 
Association for the Advancement of 
Science, at Aberdeen, Sept., 1885 ; one 
on the “Origin of Languages and 
the Antiquity of Speaking Man ;” 
address as Vice-President of the 
American Association for the Ad- 
vancement of Science, delivered at 
Buffalo, N. Y., in 1886, before the 
Section of Anthropology. This last 
has received the commendation of 
Huxley and Gladstone. The above 
afford a very incomplete list of the 
literary and scientific labors of Mr. 
Hale and his writings on a great 
variety of topics in periodicals in the 
United States, Great Britain, and Can- 
ada. One comparatively recent paper 
(curious, certainly, to the unitiated) 
deserves especial mention. The In- 
dian inscription, ‘“ Kawanio che Kee- 
toru,” on the famous Schuylkill gun, 
was submitted to Mr. Hale for inter- 
pretation,— the meaning of which 
seems to have been lost, —and he 
was as certain of its significance as if 
he were rendering into English E 
pluribus unum! He was of signal ser- 
vice to the cause of common and high- 
school edneation in Canada, and he 
held many responsible offices, in con- 
nection with its advancement. He con- 
tinued his labors and his writing almost 
up to the last week of his life. He was 
a member of the Washington Anthro- 
pological Society ; the Anthropological 
Institute of Great Britain and Ireland ; 
the Anthropological Society of Vi- 
enna; the American Philosophical 
Society ; the Mass., Penn., Buffalo, 
Oneida, and Cayuga Historical So- 
cieties; the New Eng. Hist. Gen. 
Society ; the Numismatic and Anti- 
quarian Soc. of Philadelphia; the 
Canadian Institute ; and Fellow and 
late Vice-President of the Amer. 
Association for the Advancement of 
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Science. Mr. Hale leaves a widow 
and three children, — Florence, the 
wife of Richard Ransford, eldest son 
of Henry Ransford, of Brighton, Eng- 
land; William Buell Hale; and 
Charles Barnard Hale. 


1839. 

Caleb William Loring, the Secretary 
of the Class, died at Camden, S. C., 
on Jan. 29. He was born in Boston, 
July 31, 1819, his father, Charles G. 
Loring, 12, being one of Boston’s 
most noted lawyers, and a contempo- 
rary of Choate and Webster. He 
took his degree of A. B. in 1839, and 
was graduated at the Harvard Law 
School in 1842. He was admitted to 
the Suffolk bar, and afterwards to the 
bar of the Supreme Court at Wash- 
ington, where he argued some impor- 
tant cases. In his early life he had a 
large practice, and tried a great many 
important cases, especially in the 
branch of insurance. He was also as- 
sociated with Choate, Curtis, Bartlett, 
and Dana, as junior counsel, at various 
times. During later years, however, 
he had retired from active practice at 
the bar, owing to his large and in- 
creasing business as trustee and as 
attorney in the care and management 
of estates, for which line of business 
he showed marked ability ; although 
he had always kept a large chamber 
practice as adviser, especially in the 
matters of wills and trusts. He was 
one of the largest and most influential 
trustees and managers of property in 
Boston. In 1893 he published a small 
volume on “ Nullification and Seces- 
sion.” — Edward Winslow Lincoln, son 
of the late Governor Levi Lincoln, died 
Dec. 14 at his home in Worcester, at 
the age of 76. In early life he was 
active in political affairs, being post- 
master of Worcester several years, 
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president of the park commission for 
several years, and an active member 
of the Worcester County Horticultu- 
ral Society. 


1841. 
Dr. Francis Minor, Sec. 
Readville. 

To the Springfield Republican of 
Dec. 6 Dr. W. H. Thayer, surgeon of 
the 14th New Hampshire Volunteers, 
contributed a detailed account of the 
battle of Cedar Creek, at which he 
was present. 


1843. 
Tuos. B. Hatt, Sec. 
75 State St., Boston. 
T. B. Hall has consented to act as 
Class Secretary in place of the late 
Judge Richardson. 


1845. 
C. W. Forsom, Sec. 
19 Berkeley St., Cambridge. 

Captain William Plumer, who died 
in Lexington, Dec. 4, was born at Ep- 
ping, N. H., Nov. 29, 1823, the son 
and grandson of men of distinction. 
He bore their names, and was the last 
male member of the family. He at- 
tended Phillips Exeter Academy ; was 
graduated at Harvard in 1845, and at 
the Harvard Law School in 1848. 
After being admitted to the bar in 
1848, for a brief period he practiced 
with Timothy Bigelow in Boston, 
finally entering business life. He 
married, Oct. 2, 1850, Miss Emily J. 
Lord, of Cambridge, and then moved 
to Lexington. During the Rebellion 
he entered the service of the United 
States and commanded a company of 
sharpshooters. He received a wound 
at the battle of Gettysburg which 
caused him to leave the service. Cap- 
tain Plumer took great interest in all 
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town and political affairs, and for 
many years was chairman of the Dem- 
ocratic town committee. He leaves a 
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widow, four daughters, and a sister, 
Miss Mary E. Plumer, of Epping. 


1846. 
C. E. Gurxp, Sec. 
27 Kilby St., Boston. 
At its meeting of Dec. 15 the Fac- 
ulty of Arts and Sciences adopted the 
following minute :— 


In the death of Francis James Child the 
Faculty of Arts and Sciences has suffered 
as heavy a loss as it was possible for such 
abody to sustain. His term of service, 
extending over fifty years, was far longer 
than that of any surviving member of the 
board, and was marked by the most pune- 
tual performance of the duties incident to 
his position. 

Asa scholar, he was preéminent in the 
studies to which he had especially devoted 
himself, and which compelled him to oc- 
cupy avast field of learning. He was 
familiar with many languages, and thor- 
oughly acquainted not only with general 
literary history, but with the specific de- 
tails of many branches of many litera- 
tures. His teaching was equally exact 
and inspiring, and his personal influence 
on young men powerful, far-reaching, and 
permanent. He was an admirable critic 
both of style and of thought. Singularly 
free from narrowness and pedantry, his 
judgment was discriminating, wise, and 
liberal. Whatever he said or wrote bore 
the impress of his own strong individu- 
ality. ’ 

He was one of the most attractive and 
lovable of men. Freshness and vivacity 
of feeling and expression formed in him a 
delightful combination, with breadth and 
tenderness of sympathy, genial humor, 
clear intelligence, and keen wit. There was 
nothing commonplace about him. His as- 
pect, bearing, and expression were distin- 
guished by a strongly marked originality 
and simplicity, which added a special 
charm to his intercourse and gave a pe- 
culiar flavor to his pervasive humor. His 
nature was frank and open, and in case of 
need his opinions were uttered with great 
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vigor and certainty; but he shrank from 
display and avoided public distinctions. 
He was totally free from self-conceit. 

Throughout his life he set an example to 
his fellow-citizens by his deep and steady 
interest in public affairs and his faithful 
discharge of civic duties. He had a most 
humane and kindly heart ; he was active 
in many local charities, and was a con- 
stant and liberal giver to the poor. He 
was a steadfast friend and a helpful coun- 
selor to every one in doubt or trouble. 
The daily record of his life would be a 
record of kind deeds no less than of la- 
borious study and exemplary performance 
of duty. 

Voted, that the preceding minute be en- 
tered in the records of the Faculty as an 
expression of the peculiar love and respect 
in which the memory of Francis James 
Child is held by his colleagues. 


— Senator G. F. Hoar has presented 
an interesting relic to the First Church 
of Plymouth. It is a considerable 
part of the original threshold of the 
church in Delft Haven, Holland, in 


which the Pilgrims held their last ser- 
vice before departing for America. 
Mr. Hoar bought it in Holland last 
summer. 


1847. 
A. C. WHEELWRIGHT, Sec. 
73 Mt. Vernon St., Boston. 

Col. T. W. Higginson, ’41, in the 
February Atlantic, makes the follow- 
ing allusion to W. H. Hurlbert : “He 
was the most variously gifted and ac- 
complished man I have ever known, 
acquiring knowledge as by magic. I 
have known many gifted men on both 
sides of the Atlantic, but I still regard 
Hurlbert as unequaled among them 
all for brillianey ; even Lowell was 
not his peer. Nor can I be convinced 
that he was, as President Walker 
once said to me, when I urged Hurl- 
bert’s appointment, about 1850, as 
professor of History at Harvard, 
‘a worthless fellow.” Among many 
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things which were selfish and unscru- 
pulous, there must have been some- 
thing deeper to have called out the 
warm affection created by him in both 
sexes. I strongly suspect that if, after 
twenty years of non-intercourse, he 
had written to me to come and nurse 
him in illness, I should have left all 
and gone. Whatever may have been 
his want of moral principle, he cer- 
tainly had the power not merely of in- 
spiring affection, but of returning it. 
I know, for instance, that, while bor- 
rowing money right and left, he never 
borrowed of me, — not that I had then 
much to lend ; if he helped himself to 
my books and other small matters as 
if they were his own, he was not an 
atom more chary of the possessions 
that were his ; and I recall one occa- 
sion when he left a charming house- 
hold in Boston, and came out to Cam- 
bridge, in the middle of a winter vaca- 
tion, on purpose to have a fire ready 
for me in my room on my return from 
a journey.” 
1848. 
D. R. Wuitney, Sec. 
68 Commonwealth Ave., Boston. 

George Heywood died in Concord, 
Jan. 31. He was born there, the son 
of Abiel and Lucy P. Heywood, May 
24, 1826. After graduation he studied 
law, and was admitted to the bar in 
1850. He was town clerk of Con- 
cord for nearly forty years, and served 
also as treasurer, assessor, tax-col- 
lector, and library committeeman at 
various times. He was a representa- 
tive to the Mass. legislature in 1862- 
63, 66-67, and ’75, and a senator in 
1864-65. In 1880-83 he was a mem- 
ber of the Governor’s Council. He 
long served either as president or 
treasurer of the Concord National 
Bank, and the Middlesex Institution 
for Savings, and as director and presi- 
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dent of the Middlesex Fire Insurance 
Co. Since 1886 he had been a director 
of the Fitchburg R. R. Co. He mar- 
ried in Dec., 1860, Eliza Pierce, of 
Concord, by whom he had two sons 
and one daughter. The oldest son, 
Dr. George Heywood, Jr., graduated 
in 1883. 


1849. 
T. K. Lorurop, Sec. 
27 Commonwealth Ave., Boston. 

C. F. Choate is president of the 
lately organized Boston Terminal Co. 
— George Shattuck Shaw died in Cam- 
bridge on Nov. 4; he was born in 
Boston, March 21, 1829. 


1851. 
Pror. H. W. Haynes, Sec. 
239 Beacon St., Boston. 

Arthur Dexter was born in Boston, 
Oct. 18, 1830, and died there Jan. 2, 
1897. He was the son of the eminent 
lawyer, Franklin Dexter, ’12, and of 
Elizabeth Prescott,a sister of the his- 
torian, W. H. Prescott, 14. He was 
fitted for college at the Boston Latin 
School, and after graduating, in 1851, 
studied architecture for some time at 
L’Ecole des Beaux Arts, in Paris. Sub- 
sequently he read law for a while in his 
brother’s office in Boston, but never 
practiced that profession. A large 
part of his life was spent in Europe, 
and for many years he resided with 
his widowed mother in Rome, where 
he was the intimate associate of the 
sculptor Story, ’38. Devoting himself 
enthusiastically to the study of the fine 
arts and of belles-lettres, and gifted 
with exquisite taste, he became an ac- 
knowledged authority upon questions 
of art. His article in Winsor’s Memo- 
rial History of Boston upon “The Fine 
Arts in Boston” bears evidence of his 
knowledge and critical judgment in 
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such matters. As an amateur, he 
both drew and painted with skill and 
feeling, while in photography he be- 
came an acknowledged adept. His 
linguistic attainments were notice- 
able, and many articles upon literary 
and artistic topics were contributed 
by him to various publications. His 
most important literary work, how- 
ever, was a translation, from the Ger- 
man, of Gustav Karpeles’s Life of 
Henry Heine Told in his Own Words, 
1893. He was distinguished for his 
practical benevolence in many ways. 
His services as a trustee of the Farm 
School for Boys were highly appre- 
ciated by his colleagues, and his fre- 
quent visits to the school in summer 
in his yacht were the occasion of much 
enjoyment for the pupils. He also 
originated the system of gathering 
reading material for hospitals by pla- 
cing boxes for this purpose in the 
various railroad stations in Boston. 
He was never married. 


1852. 
Henry G. Denny, Sec. 
68 Devonshire St., Boston. 

C. D. Bradlee has asked to be re- 
lieved from the care of Christ Church 
in Brookline on the first of May next, 
on account of ill-health. —S. H. Hurd 
is seriously ill at Atlantic City, N. J. 
— The Exeter News-Letter of Jan. 8 
contains a good likeness and a biogra- 
phical sketch of J. T. Perry, who has 
lately entered on his 41st year as a 
journalist.— Austin Stickney died in 
Paris, Nov. 30, 1896, of pneumonia, 
after a few days’ illness. He was born 
in Boston, Nov. 25, 1831, the son of 
William and Lucy Stickney, both from 
Grafton, N. H. He was for two years 
in the Boston Latin School, and fin- 
ished preparing for college at the Rox- 
bury High School. After graduating, 
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he taught school in Newport, R. L, 
and in Taunton, and spent some time 
at the South for his health, also in 
Grafton, Vt. In 1858 he became pro- 
fessor of Greek and Latin in Trinity 
College, Hartford, continuing there 
for several years, and editing in 1860, 
as a text-book, Cicero’s “ Oratio pro 
Cluentio,” with notes. He married, 
July 7, 1863, Harriet C. Trumbull, of 
Hartford, who survives him with two 
sons and two daughters. His rank in 
college was good ; and he was a mem- 
ber of the American Philological As- 
sociation, and of the Century Club of 
New York. Though New York has 
long been his residence, he has spent 
a great part of the last thirty years 
abroad. — Oct. 13, 1896, J. B. Thayer’s 
daughter, Sarah Ripley, was married 
to J. W. Ames, ’92. Thayer has lately 
written, for private circulation, a 
sketch of his father-in-law, the Rev. 
Samuel Ripley, ’04.— Dec. 2, 1896, 
Grace, daughter of W. C. Williamson, 
was married to Henry Herbert Edes. 
— Births of grandchildren are reported 
to the Secretary: by C. D. Bradlee, 
Helen Gay Smith, Dec. 14; by S. L. 
Thorndike, Charles Henry Fiske (Ter- 
tius), Dec. 3.—In the class news of 
the December number, H. H. Coo- 
lidge’s term of office should have been 
1870, ’71, and ’72.—J. H. Choate was 
the candidate of the Reform Republi- 
cans of New York State for the U. S. 
Senatorship, but he was defeated in 
the Republican caucus by T. C. Platt. 
Choate has been reélected president of 
the N. Y. State Charities Aid Associa- 
tion. — Mayor Strong has appointed 
E. E. Anderson a member of the New 
York City School Commission, he 
having been instrumental in securing 
the passage of legislation to take the 
control of the schools out of the hands 
of politicians. — D. E. Ware is treas- 
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urer of the Associated Charities of 
Boston. 
1853. 
S. S. SHaw, Sec. 
19 Milk St., Boston. 

Prof. J. M. Peirce, Dean of the 
Faculty of Arts and Sciences, is now 
the oldest member of the Faculty in 
point of service.— Edward King is 
president of the St. Nicholas Society 
of New York city. 


1855. 
Epwin H. Assort, Sec. 
1 Follen St., Cambridge. « 

R. T. Paine is vice-president of the 
Mass. Episcopalian Club. — H. L. Hig- 
ginson represented the Boston Mer- 
chants’ Association at the Sound 
Money Conference at Indianapolis in 
January. 


1856. 
Wo. W. Burrace, Sec. 
27 School St., Boston. 

C. F. Adams and family sailed for 
Europe on Dee. 31 for a prolonged 
stay. Mr. Adams was elected a vice- 
president of the National Civil Service 
Reform Association at its annual meet- 
ing. —G. C. Barrett has spent the 
winter in Florida. —G. B. Chase has 
returned from Europe. — Prof. J. B. 
Greenough and Prof. F. P. Nash are 
in Italy. —The Rev. Jesse H. Jones 
has edited and published a speech of 
Wendell Phillips, under the title of 
“His Last Battle.” — B. M. Harrod 
of New Orleans will come North in 
the summer to preside at the annual 
convention of the American Society 
of Civil Engineers. — Messages were 
received at the monthly class dinner 
of January 16 from W. H. Burns, of 
London, David Casares, of Yucatan, 
and B. M. Harrod, of New Orleans, 
and news communicated of B. B. Hun- 
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toon and G. W. Weissinger, of Louis- 
ville, Ky., and John C. Gage and D. W. 
Wilder, of Kansas City, Mo. 


1857. 
Dr. Francis H. Brown, Sec. 
75 Westland Ave., Boston. 

The Class Committee are occupied 
in preparing a volume of photographs 
of the Class, reproducing those of 
1857 and placing by their side the 
likenesses of to-day. The work will 
be ready in season for the fortieth 
anniversary of graduation.—J. L. 
Dearborn is spending the winter in 
New Orleans. —J. C. Ropes is still at 
work on his history of the war of 
1861-1865.— A. J. C. Sowdon has 
been elected governor of the Massa- 
chusetts Society of the Colonial Wars, 
and president of the Episcopalian 
Church Association. —J. J. Storrow 
has won a great reputation for him- 
self, in connection with the Venezuelan 
boundary question, as counsel for the 
government of that country. He has 
added to his well-known skill as a 
lawyer great renown as a diplomatist. 
‘ —J. D. Long is a member of the 
Commission charged with the recon- 
struction of the State House at Bos- 
ton. As the Magazine goes to press, 
it is generally believed that Gov. 
Long is to be Secretary of the Navy 
in Pres. McKinley’s Cabinet. —J. J. 
Higginson is engaged in educational 
and philanthropic work, and has lately 
been made one of the School Inspec- 
tion Board of New York.— George 
Gorham is president of the Harvard 
Club of Western New York. —Solo- 
mon Lincoln has again been elected 
president of the Overseers, is presi- 
dent of the St. Botolph Club, and a 
trustee of the Public Library in the 
place of the late Gen. F. A. Walker. 
— Livingston Stone, as deputy fish 
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commissioner, is actively engaged at 
Baird, Shasta County, Cal., in carrying 
on the Government Station at that 
place. By his intelligent work, sup- 
plemented by important devices of 
his own invention for the collecting, 
hatching, and transportation of the 
eggs of fish, 30,000,000 were sent 
from Baird during the years 1872 to 
1881, seventy-five per cent. of which 
were actually hatched out and the fish 
deposited in the waters of the Atlantic 
States. In the year 1895 the number 
of salmon eggs collected amounted to 
10,000,000. During the past year the 
U.S. Commission of Fish and Fish- 
eries has published, as a public docu- 
ment, Stone’s exhaustive and valuable 
reports on “The Artificial Propaga- 
tion of Salmon on the Pacific Coast of 
the United States, with notes on the 
natural history of the Quinnat Sal- 
mon.” —- Samuel Wells is president of 
the Beacon Society and of the Papyrus 
Club. — Brown, Lincoln, and Ropes 
have been elected directors of the 
Bunker Hill Monument Association. 
—J. H. Converse is rector of the 
Episcopal Church at Gwynedd, Mont- 
gomery Co., Pennsylvania. 


1858. 
JAMES C. Davis, Sec. 
: 65 Mason Building, Boston. 
H. B. Goodwin has been appointed 
a member of the board of Mass. Rail- 
road Commissioners. — Fisher Ames 
has been appointed to make the index 
showing the changes in the Public 
Statutes. — Winslow Warren has been 
reélected as one of the vice-presidents 
of the Unitarian Club. 


1859. 
Pror. C. J. Waite, Sec. 
24 Quincy St., Cambridge. 
At the annual session in New York 
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city of the American Historical Asso- 
ciation, Prof. James Schouler was 
chosen president for the ensuing year. 
— At the annual meeting of the Amer- 
ican Folk-Lore Society, W.W. Newell, 
who was reélected permanent secre- 
tary, read a paper on “The Legend 
of the Holy Grail.”—On Jan. 24, 
Dr. Alex. McKenzie celebrated the 
30th anniversary of his pastorate of 
the Shepard Memorial Church, Cam- 
bridge. A stained glass window has 
been put in the church in his honor. 


1860. 
Dr. S. W. Driver, Sec. 
11 Farwell Pl., Cambridge. 

Gen. Caspar Crowninshield died in 
Boston on Jan. 10, at the age of 59. 
During his college course he rowed 
stroke in the ’Varsity crew, and was 
chief marshal on Class Day. July 
10, 1861, he was commissioned captain 
of the 20th Mass. Infantry ; Nov. 25, 
1861, he was transferred to the 1st 
Mass. Cavalry ; Jan. 30, 1863, he be- 
came major of the 2d Mass. Cavalry, 
under Col. C. R. Lowell, ’54 ; March 
1, 1864, he was commissioned lieu- 
tenant-colonel, and colonel on Oct. 
21 of the same year, after the death 
of Lowell at Cedar Creek. He re- 
signed June 16, 1865, with the rank 
of Brevet Brig.-General U. S. V. 
Throughout the war he was constantly 
at the front. In August, 1863, his 
regiment was under fire during 21 
consecutive days, and marched over 
800 miles during that month and the 
preceding. On Nov. 11, 1868, Gen. 
Crowninshield married Elizabeth Cop- 
ley Greene. Two daughters survive 
him, one of whom is married to D. H. 
Coolidge, Jr., ’86, and the other to 
G. L. Peabody, ’86.—S. M. Weld has 
been elected a director of the West 
End Street Railway Co., Boston. 
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1861. 
Tue Rev. J. Epwarp Waricat, Sec. 
Montpelier, Vt. 

Jason Walker Chenault, who was 
connected with the Class in 1858-59, 
died suddenly at his home in Louis- 
ville, Ky., Dec. 29, 1896, at the age of 
57 years. His early life was spent in 
Whitehall, Ky., and several years ago 
he was reported to be headmaster in 
a high school in Louisville. He was 
married, and had at least one child, a 
daughter. The Class Secretary would 
be glad to receive further information 
concerning him. — Mrs. Henry Picker- 
ing kindly proposes to send photo- 
graphs of her brother, the late Dr. 
Edward Wigglesworth, to those of 
the Class who joined in the recent ex- 
change of photographs. — N. P. Hallo- 
well has been reélected president of 
the National Bank of Commerce, Bos- 
ton. 

1862. 
Cuas. E. GRINNELL, Sec. 
30 Court St., Boston. 

Joseph Sampson Reed died Jan. 14 
at Beaufort, S.C. He was born in Bos- 
ton, Dec. 13, 1841, the son of Samp- 
son and Catherine (Clark) Reed, and 
fitted for college at the Boston Latin 
School. In 1862, shortly after gradu- 
ation, he was appointed superintend- 
ent at Port Royal. The following 
year he accepted a clerkship in Chi- 
cago. From Chicago he returned to 
Boston, remaining until July, 1864, 
when he went South and spent some 
time on a sugar plantation in South 
Carolina. He then returned to Chi- 
cago, where he married, on Dec. 29, 
1870, Florence A. D. Seammon, daugh- 
ter of J. T. Scammon of that city. 
At Beaufort, S. C., he established his 
permanent residence, and remained 
there up to the time of his death. He 
leaves a widow, one son, and three 
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daughters. — On Dec. 14, a fire oc- 
curred in the country home of Prof. 
C. S. Sargent, at Jamaica Plain. The 
south wing of the house was prac- 
tically destroyed. The loss is esti- 
mated at $25,000. The furniture and 
valuable heirlooms were taken from 
the house, but were somewhat dam- 
aged by smoke, water, and rough 
handling. 
1863. 
ARTHUR LINCOLN, Sec. 
53 State St., Boston. 

John Fiske has been reélected presi- 
dent of the Immigration Restriction 
League. — Nathan Appleton spent sev- 
eral months in Hawaii last autumn. — 
C. S. Fairchild has been elected treas- 
urer of the N. Y. State Charities Aid 
Association. — By act of Congress J. 
T. Kilbreth has been appointed one 
of a committee of three to superin- 
tend the construction of a new cus- 


tom-house in New York city. — Wm. 
Greenough has been appointed on the 
New York City School Commission. 


1864. 
Dr. W. L. RicHarpson, Sec. 
225 Commonwealth Ave., Boston. 

E. B. Robins is colonel on the staff 
of Gov. Wolcott of Mass. — Prentiss 
Cummings has been elected president 
of the Pine Tree State Club of Boston. 


1865. 
T. Frank. BROWNELL, Sec. 
120 Broadway, New York. 

James Otis Hoyt died in New York 
city on Dee. 5,1896. He was born on 
Sept. 18, 1842, in Haverhill. He was 
prepared for college at Phillips Acad- 
emy, Exeter, N. H., in 1861, and grad- 
uated twelfth in the class of 1865. In 
his Junior year he received the first 
Boylston prize for an English disserta- 
tion. After graduation, he taught for 
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a year in St. Mark’s School in South- 
boro. He then returned to Cam- 
bridge and entered the Law School. 
He was appointed proctor in Nov., 
1866, and assistant instructor in his- 
tory in Jan., 1867. He was admitted 
to the Massachusetts bar in Feb., 1868. 
Resigning his position as instructor in 
July, 1868, he spent a year in travel 
in Europe. He then went to New 
York city and entered the law office 
of Evarts, Southmayd & Choate. 
He was admitted to the New York bar 
on December 20, 1869. Afterwards 
he was for a short time in the office 
of Barlow, Hyatt & Olney, and for a 
few months in that of Miller, Peet 
& Opdyke. In May, 1871, he formed 
a partnership with R. C. Fellows in 
the practice of his profession. He 
remained a partner of this firm and 
of its successors, Fellows, Hoyt & 
Schell, and Hoyt & Schell, until his 
death. He was a member of the 
Union League, the Union and the 
Harvard Clubs, and the New England 
Society of New York. He was mar- 
ried on June 14, 1876, to Emily Fel- 
lows, daughter of Louis S. and Emily 
Fellows of New York city. His 
widow and three daughters survive 
him. — Walter Hunnewell, who is a 
vice-president of the Mass. Horticul- 
tural Society, has been appointed by 
the Board of Overseers member of 
the committee to visit the Arnold Ar- 
boretum, and of that on Botany, for 
1897. — H. G. Curtis has been re- 
elected president of the Old Boston 
Bank. — G. H. Mifflin is a director in 
the Revere Bank, Boston. 


1866. 
CuHar.Les E. STRATTON, Sec. 
68 Devonshire St., Boston. 
Dr. E. W. Emerson will deliver the 
Phi Beta Kappa poem in June. 
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1867. 
F. H. Lincoin, Sec. 
60 Devonshire St., Boston. 

Thomas Sprague Edmands died of 
apoplexy in Boston on Jan. 25. He 
was born in 1844. After leaving col- 
lege he was in the East India busi- 
ness, residing in Calcutta from 1870 
to 1883. After his return he was suc- 
cessively treasurer of the Ipswich, 
Gilmanton, and Cocheco Mills. 


1869. 
Tuos. P. BEAL, Sec. 
2d National Bank, Boston. 

F. H. Appleton is a brigadier-gen- 
eral on the staff of Gov. Wolcott of 
Mass.; he has been for 18 years a 
captain in the First Corps of Cadets. 
His company presented him a sword 
and belt on his appointment to Gov. 
Wolcott’s staff. He is again president 
of the Mass. Horticultural Society. — 


J. S. Bigelow has been elected presi- 
dent of the Atlas National Bank, Bos- 
ton. — J. J. Myers is chairman of the 
Judiciary Committee of the Mass. 
House of Representatives. 


1870. 
Tuos. B. Ticxnor, Sec. 
Riverside Press, Cambridge. 

Henry Parkman has served as chair- 
man of a committee appointed by the 
Massachusetts Savings Banks to con- 
sider the reduction or consolidation of 
Boston bank capital. —T. B. Ticknor 
has been elected captain of Company 
A, First Corps of Cadets, Boston, to 
succeed F. H. Appleton, ’69.— B. M. 
Watson was reélected professor of 
Botany and Vegetable Physiology by 
the Mass. Horticultural Society at its 
last meeting. — Waldo Lincoln is a 
vice-president of the Mass. Young 


Men’s Democratic Club. — B. S. Ladd 
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is a director of the Mass. Cremation 
Society. 
1871. 
A. M. Barngs, Sec. 
38 Central St., Boston. 

W. N. King has removed with his 
family from Ohio to San Diego, Cal. 
— Jabez Fox has been appointed a 
lecturer on Evidence in the Boston 
University Law School. — On the as- 
sembling of Congress in December, 
Senator Lodge introduced into the 
Senate a bill to restrict immigration. 


1872. 
A. L. LINcoLn, JR., Sec. 
18 P. O. Square, Boston. 

Among the officers of the New 
York Yacht Club for the ensuing year 
are L. C. Ledyard, vice-commodore, 
schooner yacht Montauk, and Perry 
Belmont, rear commodore, yacht Sa- 
tanella.— On Jan. 22 Belmont ad- 
dressed the Mass. Reform Club on the 
Cuban question.— E. B. Callender, 
Rep., has been elected to the Mass. 
legislature. 

1873. 
ArTHUR L. WARE, Sec. 
Milton. 

C. K. Lexow has been appointed 
deputy assistant to District Attorney 
Oleott of New York. —G. H. Lyman 
has resigned the chairmanship of the 
Republican State Committee of Mass. 
He is mentioned as the next Collector 
at the Boston Custom-house. — John 
Murdock has been appointed to a posi- 
tion in the Boston Public Library. — 
F. E. Gavin has retired from the bench 
to resume the practice of law at 
Indianapolis, Ind., gives special atten- 
tion to corporation and insurance in- 
terests. He is Past Grand Master of 
the Masons of Indiana. —C. T. Rus- 
sell is vice-president of the Boston 


Wharf Co. 
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1874. 
GreorGE P. SANGER, Sec. 
940 Exchange Building, Boston. 

A. L. Devens has been again elected 
treasurer of the Republican Club of 
Massachusetts. — H. B. Morse recently 
delivered an address before the Edu- 
cational Association at Shanghai, 
China, on ‘*The Value of the Work 
of the Association to the Government 
of China.” — James Lawrence and W. 
L. Morse are members of the General 
Court of Massachusetts, being elected 
from Groton and Marlboro respec- 
tively to the House of Representa- 
tives. — W. C. Sanger is a member of 
the New York Assembly, serving his 
third term in that body. 


1875. 
JupGEe W. A. REED, Sec. 
Brockton. 

Edward Pearson Elliott died very 
suddenly at Danvers, January 11. 
After graduation he taught school in 
Worcester, and later was for a year 
in the bookstore of Estes & Lauriat, 
in Boston. He entered the Harvard 
Medical School in 1877, and received 
the degree of M. D. in 1882; from 
1881 to 1883 was Externe and House 
Officer at the Boston City Hospital ; 
in 1883 and 1884 studied medicine at 
Vienna, Leipzig, Berlin, and Dresden ; 
spent the year 1885 in travel, chiefly 
in Java and Japan. On his return he 
was appointed assistant physician at 
the State Lunatic Hospital, Danvers, 
and in June, 1886, was promoted to 
the position of first assistant physician, 
which he held at the time of his death. 


1876. 
J. T. WHEELwricGat, Sec. 
23 Court St., Boston. 
W. F. Kip has been appointed as- 
sistant librarian of the Appellate Divi- 
VOL. V. — NO. 19. 29 
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sion of the Supreme Court, New York. 
— Percival Lowell is now carrying on 
his new astronomical observatory near 
the City of Mexico, and is looking at 
Mars. He has recently been observ- 
ing Venus and Mercury, and has made 
some valuable discoveries in regard to 
their period of rotation. — Rockwood 
Hoar has been appointed judge advo- 
eate-general, with rank of brigadier- 
general, on the staff of Governor 
Roger Wolcott of Mass.—E. M. 
Wheelwright is the architect of the 
stations for the subway, which are now 
being erected upon Boston Common. 
—F. J. Stimson is writing a series of 
articles upon economic and social leg- 
islation for the Yale Review.—F. C. 
Lowell is chairman of the Massachu- 
setts House Committee on Ways and 
Means and a member of the Committee 
on Rules, and was prominently men- 
tioned for speaker of the present 
House. He is this year president of 
the Unitarian Society, Boston. 
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1878. 
Jos. C. WuHITNEY, Sec. 
Box 3573, Boston. 

L. N. Littauer, Rep., has been 
elected to Congress from the 22d New 
York district. — A. H. Allen, of the 
Bureau of Rolls, Washington, pre- 
pared the “memorandum on the 
methdd of recognition of foreign gov- 
ernments and foreign States by the 
Government of the United States, 
1789-1897,” presented in the U. S. 
Senate by Senator Hale on Jan. 5.— 
About 260 citizens of Cambridge gave 
a complimentary dinner to Col. W. A. 
Bancroft at the Hotel Vendéme, Bos- 
ton, Dec. 31, on his retirement from 
the mayoralty of Cambridge after four 
years’ service. He is now president 
of the Mayors’ Club of Mass. 


News from 


1879. 
Francis Amy, Sec. 
Buffalo, N. Y. 

R. W. Ellis, Rep., is an alderman 
of Springfield. — Clifford Brigham is 
a director of the Salem National 
Bank. — Prof. F. W. Taussig has been 
reélected to the Cambridge School 
Committee for three years. He rep- 
resented the Boston Merchants’ Asso- 
ciation at the Business Men’s Confer- 
ence at Indianapolis in January. — 
Pickering Dodge is president of the 
Ex Libris Society of Washington, 
D. C., which began last July the pub- 
lication of a quarterly journal, Ez 
Libris. — H. O. Apthorp, who was mar- 
ried on Dec. 1 to Miss Anna Russell, 
of Milton, is spending a year abroad. 
Address care of Baring Bros., London. 
— Henry Baily was promoted at the 
last municipal election in Newton, 
Mass., from the Common Council to 
the Board of Aldermen. — The Rev. 
A. A. Brooks has left Greenfield, and 
has been spending the winter at Man- 
deville, Jamaica, on account of his 
health. — W. W. Coolidge was a can- 
didate for the Salem Common Coun- 
cil at the December election. — Wal- 
dron Bates is a director of the Boston 
Wharf Co. 

1880. 
FREDERIC ALmy, Sec. 
24 Niagara St., Buffalo, N. Y. 

C. A. Hobbs has charge of the 
mathematical department in the Volk- 
mann private school, Boston. — Russell 
Bradford has been reélected to the 
Cambridge Board of Aldermen. — 
W. A. Pew is on the committee to 
draft a new city charter for Gloucester. 
— Theodore Roosevelt is a councilor 
in the newly-organized Irish-American 
Historical Society. — Howard Town- 
send is chairman of the department 
of schools and institutions of the New 
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York Association for Improving the 
Condition of the Poor. —N. H. Davis 
is president, and F. O. Suire vice- 
president, of the University Club of 
Cincinnati. Davis is corresponding 
secretary, and Suire chairman, of the 
executive committee of the Cincinnati 
Bar Association. — O. H. Williams, 
formerly of ’79, died in January. 
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1881. 
Dr. C. R. SANGER, Sec. 
3040, Washington Ave., St. Louis, Mo. 

On Jan. 19 the Pennsylvania legis- 
lature elected Boies Penrose to the 
United States Senate to succeed J. D. 
Cameron. In the preliminary caucus 
of Republican members, he, as Sen- 
ator Quay’s candidate, had defeated 
ex - Postmaster - General Wanamaker, 
his principal competitor. — J. H. Stur- 
gis is auditor of the C. B. & Q. R. R. 
Co., at St. Louis, Mo. — Curtis Guild is 
commissary-general, with the rank of 
a brigadier-general, on the staff of 
Gov. Wolcott, 70, of Mass. — Henry 
Norman is vice-president of the Eng- 
lish Omar Khayydém Society. — W. H. 
Coolidge is a director in the United 
States Oil Co. —Chas. MacVeagh is 
one of the incorporators of the Hon- 
duras Co. of New York city, which 
expects to introduce railways in Hon- 
duras.— The College Treasurer re- 
ports the receipt of 32,500 from W. A. 
Slater for the new stack in the library. 
— Lawrence Godkin is a director in 
the recently incorporated Macmillan 
Publishing Co. — The Rev. G. A. Gor- 
don is auditor of the Mass. Conven- 
tion of Congregational Ministers. — 
R. Sturgis has become a member of 
the law firm of Hawkins, Delafield 
& Sturgis, at 111 Broadway, New 
York. — M. Starr is a member of the 
special committee of the Harvard 
Club of Chicago, which has recently 
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made a report to the club on the pro- 
posed extension of the University fran- 
chise. — The Secretary has not re- 
ceived enough replies to his circular 
to enable him to bring out a Class 
Report. — R. C. Sturgis has designed 
the buildings for the North End Park, 
Boston. 


News from 


1882. 
H. W. Cunnineuam, Sec. 
89 State St., Boston. 

Dr. William H. Prescott has been 
appointed a medical director of the 
Department of Public Instruction of 
Boston. — L. S. Anderson is serving 
again as a member of the Quincy 
Common Council.— Sherman Hoar, 
as United States district attorney, con- 
ducted during January the trial of 
mate Bram for murder committed on 
the Herbert Fuller. The case was one 
of the most remarkable in the crim- 
inal records of Mass. — E. W. Baker, 
formerly purchasing agent for the 
Mexican Central Railway Co., has been 
appointed private secretary to Con- 
gressman C. F. Sprague, ’°79.— The 
Class will celebrate its 15th anniver- 
sary by a dinner on June 29, 1897. — 
George Morey Richardson died at 
Athens, Greece, on Dec. 11, 1896. He 
was the son of Charles and Ellen L. 
(Hayward) Richardson, and was born 
at Framingham, July 7, 1859. He 
began the study of the classics when 
quite young with the rector of his 
parish, and was after that sent for a 
year or two to St. Mark’s School, at 
Southboro. Having become more pro- 
ficient than most boys of his age, he 
was taken abroad by his parents, and 
spent three years in studying modern 
languages. Coming back to this coun- 
try, he prepared for college at Phil- 
lips Academy, Exeter, and entered 
Harvard in 1878. He took the High- 
est Second Year Honors in Classics, 
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and was one of the two in the class 
who received the Highest Final Hon- 
ors in Classics, getting at the same 
time Honorable Mention in Greek and 
Latin, and graduating fifth in rank 
with an oration at Commencement. 
He was a member of the #. B. K., the 
K. N., the Philological Society, St. 
Paul’s Society, Harvard Union and 
Institute of 1770. After graduation 
he spent five years in Europe in travel 
and in study at the Universities of 
Jena, Berlin, and Leipsic, receiving 
the degree of Ph.D. at Leipsic. In 
June, 1887, he returned to America, 
and spent the next two years teaching 
the classics at Harvard and at Rad- 
cliffe, taking Professor Smith’s Latin 
courses the year that he was away. 
In June, 1889, he accepted a position 
at the University of California, and 
ever since has been connected with 
that institution as instructor and pro- 
fessor of Classical Archaeology. In 
the early summer of 1896 he came 
East and sailed for Europe on a leave 
of absence for a year or more, to pur- 
sue his studies and archaeological in- 
vestigations, and he was at the Amer- 
ican School at Athens when he was 
taken with the typhoid fever and died 
Dee. 11. 
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1883. 
FREDERICK NIcHOLs, Sec. 
2 Joy St., Boston. 

A. C. Burrage has resigned his po- 
sition as a member of the Boston 
Transit Commission, to which he was 
appointed July 26, 1894, having been 
elected, on Nov. 1, president of the 
Bay State Combination of Gas Com- 
panies. The entire control of the 
Boston organizations is in his hands, 
and he will act as the representative 
of the Standard Oil interest, which 
directs the policy of the whole.— Dr. 
W. L. Burrage was elected an assist- 
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ant manager of the Gwynne Tempo- 
rary Home for Children in Boston, at 
the annual meeting, Dec. 28; and 
William Faxon, Jr., was chosen at the 
same time a manager for the month 
of May. — Marshall Cushing was em- 
ployed on a New York paper during 
the national campaign, and then ac- 
cepted an editorial position in Salt 
Lake City, Utah; but has now re- 
turned to Washington, D. C., where 
he has resumed work on the Evening 
News. — Asst. Prof. Edward Cum- 
mings delivered a lecture in the free 
course at the Parker Memorial, Bos- 
ton, Dec. 9, on “Industrial Revolu- 
tion.” He considered the subject in 
its many phases ; spoke of the social 
changes, and the impersonal relation- 
ship between employer and employed, 
as brought about by the factory sys- 
tem ; and touched upon the differences 
of capital and labor. He reviewed 


the profit-sharing system of Europe, 
and compared it with the simpler plan 
employed by the trades unions of this 
country to control the conditions of 


labor. And, in closing, he declared 
that the industrial revolution of the 
present day might be counted among 
the greatest blessings of the century, 
as affording larger opportunities for 
organization and the utilization of 
forces. — Prof. C. H. Grandgent de- 
livered a lecture on Jan. 15 at the 
Fogg Art Museum, on “French Na- 
sal Vowels and American Nasality.” 
— The Hon. C. S. Hamlin has re- 
ceived the degree of LL. D. from the 
Washington and Lee University of 
Lexington, Va., where he delivered, 
last Commencement, an address to the 
graduating class on the “Ethical Du- 
ties of the Citizen.” This honor was 
not so much personal, he writes, as it 
was “a tribute of friendship and affec- 
tion from the heart of the old South- 
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ern Confederacy to the North, and 
especially to our Commonwealth of 
Massachusetts.” He was one of the 
chief guests at the banquet of the 
National Democratic Party in Chi- 
cago, Jan. 7, in celebration of the an- 
niversary of Jackson’s victory, and 
responded to the toast, “Our National 
Administration.” Hamlin has been 
lending all possible aid to the move- 
ment led by New England busi- 
ness men for the creation of a Tariff 
Commission. Such a commission, he 
holds, must be composed wholly of 
business men and experts ; must con- 
tinue in office permanently, with suf- 
ficient compensation to secure the 
services of the very best authorities ; 
and must be absolutely non-partisan. 
Its reports would afford a ground for 
honest compromise between free- 
traders and protectionists, and would 
leave the people of this country free 
to array themselves with their parties 
on purely political questions. —C. W. 
Hooke is a special writer on the New 
York Journal. He has abandoned the 
field of humorous literature, and has 
recently devoted himself to light fic- 
tion, and stories of mystery, which 
have appeared in various newspapers 
under the non de plume of “ Howard 
Fielding.” —F. W. Kaan, who has 
served two terms in the Massachusetts 
House of Representatives, recently 
refused an opportunity to become the 
City Solicitor of Somerville. — J. D. 
Pennock is chief chemist of the Sol- 
vay Process Co., of Syracuse, N. Y. 
—C. P. Perin has resigned his position 
as manager of the Corona Coal and 
Coke Co., of Birmingham, Ala., but 
still remains interested in several 
Southern enterprises in that city, and 
in Atlanta, Ga. His wife is an active 
member of the Society of the United 
Charities of Birmingham. — Herbert 
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Putnam delivered an address on Nov. 
10 before the Woman’s Club of Dor- 
chester, taking for his subject “Some 
of the Larger Problems connected 
with the Library.” —R. D. Sears has 
resigned his position as second lieu- 
tenant in the Independent Corps of 
Cadets, to accept a post on the staff 
of Gov. Wolcott as assistant adjutant- 
general with the rank of colonel. 
—J. M. Witmer, who made a visit 
to the East last spring for health and 
pleasure, has just recovered from a 
long illness, and resumed his business 
in Los Angeles, Cal. — The Rev. Perey 
§. Grant is a director of the New York 
Kindergarten Association. —W. C. 
Endicott, Jr., is a director of the Salem 
National Bank. 


1884. 
E. A. Hrpparp, Sec. 
111 Broadway, New York. 

Bertram Ellis is a Republican mem- 
ber of the House of Representatives 
in the New Hampshire Legislature, 
representing one of the districts of 
Keene, N. H. — L. E. Gates has been 
promoted to an assistant professorship 
in English at Harvard. — C. R. Saun- 
ders was chosen as a Republican to 
the Common Council of Boston for 
the year 1897 from Ward 11.— With 
regret the Secretary announces the 
death of Frank Gustine Pratt on Nov. 
7, 1896, of typhoid fever, at Schenec- 
tady, N. Y., at the age of 36 years, 
3 months. — Dr. F. S. Bunker is as- 
sistant in Hygiene and Medical Visit- 
ing at Harvard ; address 11 Claverly 
Hall, Cambridge. — E. L. Conant was 
a conspicuous member of the Choate 
Club in New York city, designed to 
promote the candidacy of the Hon. 
Joseph H. Choate, ’52, to the United 
States Senate. — The Rev. S. A. Eliot, 
in an address in New York city, on 
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Jan. 16, before the Ohio Society, made 
a very urgent appeal for immediate 
ratification of the arbitration treaty 
between Great Britain and the United 


States. 
1885. 


H. M. Wits, Sec. 
28 State St., Boston. 

The Secretary has issued his fourth 
Class Report, which not only covers 
the first decade, but brings the Class 
news down to last summer. At grad- 
uation 95 members of the Class re- 
sided in Massachusetts, in 1895 only 
78 ; the residents of New York State 
increased from 27 to 43. Contrary to 
what has been the rule in most earlier 
Classes, less than half — 84 out of 
180 — reside in New England. Of 
these 180, 44 were in business, 57 were 
lawyers, 17 physicians, 24 teachers, 
6 ministers, 5 connected with rail- 
roads, 3 each in farming and journal- 
ism. Twelve graduate and 12 non- 
graduate members have died. Any 
member of the Class who has not re- 
ceived a copy of the Report is re- 
quested to communicate with the Sec- 
retary. — The Class Album Committee 
urge that unclaimed albums be at once 
taken by the members who subscribed 
forthem. The Secretary requests de- 
linquents to pay up their subscriptions 
to the Class Fund, which is too small 
to yield a sufficient income for the or- 
dinary expenses. —C. W. Birtwell is 
president of the Channing Club, Bos- 
ton. — Beginning Jan. 18, Prof. A. G. 
Webster of Clark University gave a 
course of ten lectures in the Lowell 
Institute series on “Electricity and 
Magnetism, Light and the Ether,” 
with illustrative experiments. —J. E. 
Thayer is president of the New Eng- 
land Trotting and Horse-Breeders As- 
sociation. — At the late national elec- 
tion C. F. Brandt was the Democratic 
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candidate for Congress from the third 
district of New York, comprising part 
of the city of Brooklyn. — Brandeis, 
Dunbar & Nutter is the new designa~ 
tion of the old law firm of Warren & 
Brandeis, of which G. R. Nutter has 
been a partner for several years.— 
More accurate addresses of Wether- 
bee, Drane, Fishback, Hull, and 
Luther are desired by the Secretary. 
—E. T. Sanford is one of the vice- 
presidents of the Bar Association of 
Tennessee, and delivered an address 
before the association at its last an- 
nual meeting. His present address is 
East Tenn. Nat. Bank Bldg., Knox- 
ville, Tenn. 


1886. 
Dr. J. H. Huppieston, Sec. 
126 West 85th St., New York. 

J. M. Merriam, Rep., has been 
elected a member of the Massachu- 
setts House of Representatives. He 
delivered an address in October, 1896, 
to the Framingham Daughters of the 
American Revolution. —G. G. Brad- 
ford, who is one of the trustees of 
Atlanta University, is directing the 
investigation which is being made, 
chiefly by graduates of that University, 
into the condition of city life among 
the negroes in the principal Southern 
cities. The reports, when completed, 
will be tabulated by the U. S. Labor 
Bureau. — C. C. Whitman has changed 
his address to 166 West 55th St., New 
York. — F. S. Palmer has left Seattle, 
and intends to settle in New York 
early in 1897.—J. A. Frye has been 
appointed on the staff of Gov. Roger 
Wolcott of Massachusetts as assistant 
inspector-general of rifle practice with 
the rank of colonel. Frye was pres- 
ent as the Massachusetts delegate at 
the coast defense convention of the 
governors of the seaboard States which 
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met at Tampa, Florida, on Jan. 20, 
1897. A National Defense Associa- 
tion was there organized, and Frye 
was made permanent secretary. — 
J. H. Huddleston has been appointed 
assistant surgeon-general of the State 
of New York with the rank of colonel. 
— Oliver Ames has been reélected a 
director of the Western Union Tele- 
graph Company. 


1887. 
Gero. P. Furser, Sec. 
517 Exchange Building, Boston. 

At the Lowell Free Lectures at the 
Mass. Institute of Technology for this 
year, a course of twelve lectures on 
“ History of the United States since 
the Civil War” was given by Associate 
Prof. C. F. A. Currier, and twelve lec- 
tures on “Differential Equations ” were 
given by Assistant Prof. F. H. Bailey. 
— The Rev. H. G. Hale has been in- 
stalled as pastor of the New Congre- 
gational Society of Brookline. — The 
Decennial Dinner of the Class will be 
given at Young’s Hotel, Monday, June 
28, at which all members of the Class 
and those who were at any time con- 
nected with it are urged to be present. 
— Gordon Dexter has been appointed 
a colonel on the staff of Gov. Wolcott 
of Mass. 

1888. 
Dr. F. B. Lunn, Sec. 
122 Marlborough St., Boston. 

R. B. Mahany has been reélected to 
Congress from the 32d New York dis- 
trict.— W. H. Rand has become a 
member of the law firm of Daly, Hoyt 
& Mann, 11 William St., New York. 
— Dr. C. E. Edson has removed his 
practice from Boston to Denver, Colo., 
and opened an office in the McPhee 
Building, cor. 17th and Coleman Sts. 
— W. G. Thompson has entered into 
partnership with Nathan Matthews 
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Jr., 75, the name of the firm being 
Matthews & Thompson, and the ad- 
dress Tremont Building, Boston. — 
On Dec. 1, C. F. Adams, 2d, was re- 
elected mayor of Quincy. — B. F. Cur- 
tis, who is senior member of the firm 
of Curtis & Cameron, with office in 
Pierce Building, Boston, is bringing 
out a new series of “Copley Prints,” 
reproductions by photography of the 
most important works of art in Bos- 
ton. —S. L. Swarts has removed to 
St. Louis, where he is practicing law ; 
address Sanders & Swarts, Union 
Trust Co. Building.— H. M. Clarke, 
Jr., is practicing law at 732 Exchange 
Building, Boston. 


1889. 
JAMES H. Ropgs, Sec., 
29 Divinlty Hall, Cambridge. 

C. Warren and G. Perry have 
formed a law partnership under the 
name of Warren & Perry, with offices 
at 518 Exchange Building, Boston. 
—E.C. Bates and R. C. Surbridge 
are members, and Thomas Talbot is 
secretary, of the Republican State 
Central Committee of Massachusetts. 
—T. Woodbury is proprietor of the 
Manchester (N. H.) Union, a leading 
Democratic paper of the State. — Dr. 
R. C. Cabot has recently published a 
book on the Blood. 


1890. 
J. W. Lunp, See, 
40 Water St., Boston. 

F. L. Codman has been elected an 
alderman of Boston. —C. G. Morgan 
is an alderman in Cambridge. — H. E. 
Burton is instructor of Latin at Dart- 
mouth College. — J. T. Crawley is 
secretary and treasurer of a recently- 
formed University Association at Hon- 
olulu composed of graduates of Amer- 
ican colleges. 
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1891. 
A. J. GARCEAU, Sec. 
12 Ashburton Pl., Boston. 

The second triennial dinner will 
take place Tuesday, June 29th, at 
6.45 P.M., at the Quincy House, Bos- 
ton. Notice will be sent to each mem- 
ber of the Class at a reasonable time 
before the dinner, and all are urged to 
attend. On the following day, Com- 
mencement, the Class will meet at 
No. 55 Thayer Hall. — J. A. Stetson 
has opened an office for the practice 
of law at 253 Broadway, the Postal 
Telegraph Building, New York city. 
—J. P. Lee has returned from Eu- 
rope, and can be found at 44 Broad- 
way, New York city. —R. D. Willard 
is with the Brookline Gas Co., Bos- 
ton ; residence at 218 Columbus Ave., 
Boston. — D. L. Hunt, M.D., has 
returned from Vienna, where he went 
to complete his medical course, and 
has established himself at 51 Massa- 
chusetts Ave., Boston; office hours, 
1.30 to 4. — John F. Bass is in Egypt, 
address unknown ; he is a correspond- 
ent of the New York Times. — F. 
W. MeNear is an attorney at law; 
office, 314 Montgomery St., Room 26, 
San Francisco, Cal. —C. R. L. Put- 
nam, M. D., has an office at 1 Marlbor- 
ough St., Boston. —F. G. Fleetwood 
is state’s attorney at Morrisville, 
Vt. — Harry White has a church in 
Amesville. — R. W. Wood has re- 
turned with his family from Berlin, 
and is now at Revere St., Jamaica 
Plain. — The Magpie, K. Brown, pub- 
lisher, issued its obituary number 
last October. — R. S. Hale has pub- 
lished Circular 6, “Cost of Boiler- 
room Labor.” —S. C. Brackett is 
with the law firm of Gargan & Keat- 
ing, 16 Pemberton Sq., Boston. — 
F. S. Rogers is at present in Paris ; 
address, care of Munroe & Co., 7 Rue 
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Scribe, Paris. —G. L. Osgood, Jr.’s, 
address is 1337 Spruce St., Philadel- 
phia, Pa. — E. B. Burling is assistant 
corporation counsel of the city of Chi- 
cago.—J. A. Parker is in the legal 
department of the Mutual Life Insur- 
ance Co., New York, 59 Cedar St., 
New York city. — F. D. Chester has 
received the Rogers fellowship, and is 
studying at Buda-Pesth. He has been 
nominated consul at that city by Pres- 
ident Cleveland. —H. E. Sawyer has 
received the John Thornton Kirkland 
fellowship, and is studying chemistry 
at Copenhagen.—L. K. Morse has 
opened a law office at 53 State St., 
Room 732, Boston. —I have received 
a copy from Mrs. John Tunis of the 
book which was to have been pub- 
lished by the late Rev. John Tunis, 
and is now published by his widow. 
The title is “The Faith by which we 
Stand,” and is a compilation of the 
sermons of the late pastor of Grace 
Church, Millbrook, N. Y., with an in- 
troduction by the Rt. Rev. Henry C. 
Potter, D.D., Bishop of New York. 
— Frederic Tudor, Jr., is the agent 
of the Dominion Coal Co., 95 Milk 
St., Boston. —G. C. Mead’s address 
is 838 N. 21st St., Philadelphia, Pa. 
— Geo. B. Woomer has law offices at 
Lebanon, Pa. — The Rev. P. M. Rhine- 
lander was ordained deacon by the 
Bishop of Washington on Nov. 1, and 
is at present working with the Bishop 
in Washington, D. C. —R. L. O’Brien 
is the Washington correspondent for 
the Boston Transcript, his office being 
at 71 Corcoran Building, Washington, 
D. C.— Theodore Chamberlin has 
completed his medical studies and will 
shortly open an office in Boston. — 
A. W. Weysse is an instructor in Bi- 
ology at the Mass. Institute of Tech- 
nology. — F. W. Burlingham is secre- 
tary of the Chicago Harvard Club. 
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1892. 
ALLEN R. BENNER, Sec. 
Andover. 

Neal Rantoul was admitted Jan. 1 
to the firm of F. S. Moseley & Co., 
bankers and note-brokers, with whom 
he has been since Jan., 1893. — Hume 
Lewis, of Pueblo, Colo., was elected a 
representative to the State Legislature 
on the Democratic ticket last Novem- 
ber. — Wm. MacDonald, professor in 
Bowdoin College, contributed the com- 
prehensive review of Du Bois’s “ Slave- 
Trade” to the Nation of Dee. 31. — 
John Corbin is assistant editor of 
Harper’s Monthly. — P. L. Horne is 
principal of Dummer Academy at 
South Byfield. — L. F. Berry has been 
appointed assistant to the Rev. Dr. 
A. H. Bradford, of Montclair, N. J. — 
J. E. Stevens has recently published 
several articles in New York papers 
about the Philippine Islands. —C. C. 
Ramsay, principal of the B. M. C. 
Durfee High School, Fall River, Mass., 
delivered an address last July on 
“Normal Schools in the United 
States,” before the American Insti- 
tute of Instruction, at Bethlehem, 
N. H.—J. W. Rankin, who, after 
graduation, taught for two years in 
the Pittsburgh Central High School, is 
now practicing law at No. 433 Fifth 
Avenue, Pittsburgh, Pa. He was ad- 
mitted to the bar last December. — 
A. A. Morris, in partnership with W. 
A. Way (Williams, ’88), has opened a 
law office in the Carnegie Building, 
Pittsburgh, Pa., Room 931.— J. M. 
Perkins is private secretary of Gov. 
Wolcott, ’70, of Massachusetts. — 
David Gray has returned to Buffalo, 
N.Y., as managing editor of the Buf- 
falo Courier, the leading Democratic 
paper in that city.— William Dorr 
Boardman died Sept. 4, 1896, from 
typhoid pneumonia, at Kissingen, Ger- 
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many. He prepared for college at 
the Hill School, Pottstown, Pa., en- 
tering Harvard in the fall of 88. He 
led an active life throughout his course, 
was identified with many interests, and 
graduated magna cum laude. He was 
a member of the Institute of 1770 and 
the Hasty Pudding Club. After grad- 
uating, he spent one year at the Uni- 
versity of Berlin, Germany ; the next 
two years he spent at Harvard, taking 
his A. M.,and-studying the languages 
and the fine arts. Last winter he 
spent in Florence, living in an Italian 
family, in order to learn Italian. He 
was studying the fine arts with partic- 
ular reference to the Art and Litera- 
ture of the Renaissance. He had 


planned to go back again to Florence 
this year, and to continue his studies 
with a view of eventually becoming 
a teacher in his chosen subject. Last 
summer he spent in Venice and in 
traveling in Austria. 


Later he went 
to Kissingen, where his mother, who 
was his only surviving parent, was 
with him when he died. — Gardiner 
Hubbard Scudder died in Cambridge 
of rapid tuberculosis on Dec. 26. He 
was born in Cambridge on Sept. 3, 
1869, and spent all his youth there, en- 
tering college as a sophomore in the 
fall of ’89. After graduation, he en- 
tered the Medical School. The high 
rank which he took there led to his 
appointment in due time as medical 
interne at the Massachusetts General 
Hospital, and in August he had be- 
come senior house-officer. His com- 
panions at the hospital unite in testi- 
fying to the tact, patience, and skill 
with which he treated his cases. His 
eager zeal for his work, and his ever 
ready interest in those who came un- 
der his charge tempted Scudder, when 
he saw an opportunity to be of use, to 
ask great endurance of a body which 
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he knew to be frail. He did his large 
share of the work of reviving pros- 
trate humanity during the hot days of 
August with quiet courage and un- 
selfishness ; but, after the work was 
done, and the strain of the intense 
heat was over, it was evident that his 
body had not kept pace with his spirit, 
and he soon took to the bed from 
which he never arose. — E. B. A. 


the Classes. 


1893. 
F. W. Moores, Sec. 
390 Harvard St., Cambridge. 

J. I. Straus is in the retail depart- 
ment store of Abraham & Straus, 
Brooklyn, N. Y.— H. F. Van Deven- 
ter is sec.. treas., and director in 
the Georgia Slate Co., Knoxville, 
Tenn. — W. E. Parsons is with J. B. 
Moors & Co., bankers, “Boston. — 
W. H. Furber is with Furber, Stock- 
ford & Co., wholesale lumber dealers, 
Boston. — J. Manley is teaching at 
Normal, Ill. — E. P. Jose is in the 
banking business at 40 State St., Bos- 
ton. — R. L. Stevens is with the Bos- 
ton Book Co., 154 Beacon St., Boston. 
— G. A. Page is with Estes & Lauriat, 
publishers, Boston. — T. H. Sylvester, 
Jr., is with Lunt & Sylvester, 64 Fed- 
eral St., Boston. — R. T. French is with 
the Sylvan Steel Co., Moline, Ill. — 
H. S. Gans is practicing law in New 
York.—L. P. Sanders is practicing 
law in Helena, Mont.—G. H. Bra- 
brook is with Reed & Barton, Taunton. 
—R. K. Smith was ordained to the 
priesthood of the Episcopal Church 
by Bishop Lawrence last May, and is 
now rector of St. Paul’s Church, West- 
port, Mo.— Henry Ware is with 
Storey & Thorndike, Exchange Bldg., 
Boston. — J. E. Spurr was in charge of 
the Government Geological Expedition 
to Alaska which made the recent dis- 
coveries of gold there. — F. W. Moore 
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has formed a law partnership with 
O. W. Shead, at 42 Court St., Boston. 
—C. R. Falk has joined the editorial 
staff of the Milwaukee Daily Journal. 
—C. K. Cummings, architect, has 
opened an office at 8 Beacon St., 
Boston. — A. P. Apsey was reélected 
to the Cambridge Common Council 
at the December election. — George 
Frederick Sibley died at Salem, Aug. 
13, 1896, after a long illness. He had 
been confined to his bed since gradua- 
tion, but passed away at the last very 
suddenly. He was born in Salem in 
1871, and lived there while preparing 
for college at the Salem High School. 
At Harvard he stood second in his 
Sophomore year, and took Second Year 
Honors in Classics. In his Junior and 
Senior years he was ill much of the 
time, and took his final examination in 
bed after two months illness. 


1894. 
E. K. Ranp, Sec. 
Univ. of Chicago, Chicago. 

Charles Ziba Smith died Jan. 4, 
1897. After graduation he studied 
law in the office of Grout, De Ferr & 
Mayer, Brooklyn, N. Y. In Novem- 
ber, 1895, he underwent an unsuccess- 
ful operation, which resulted in a long 
illness and finally in his death. He 
was buried at Ashfield, Jan. 6.— R. R. 
Truitt is in the Graduate School of the 
University of Pennsylvania. — W. T. 
Stuchell is in the law office of J.C. 
McEachen, 206 Broadway, New York. 
—S. D. Judd is instructor in Em- 
bryology in the Medical School of 
Georgetown University, D. C. — The 
following men are instructors in the 
University: J. B. Woodworth, in Ge- 
ology; J. D. M. Ford, in French; R. J. 
Forsythe, in Metallurgy; J. E. Lough, 
in Psychology. The following are as- 
sistants: J. W. Blankinship, in Bot- 
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any; W. F. Boos, C. A. Soch, in 
Chemistry; J. I. Hamaker, H. R. Lin- 
ville, in Zodlogy; L. .D. Hill, in 
Physics; M. Mower, in Fine Arts; 
F. C. Prescott, in English; M. M. 
Skinner, in Semitic. The following 
are in the Graduate School: J. W. 
Blankinship, D. F. Campbell, Town- 
send Scholar; T. F. Currier, G. C. 
Fiske, Leverett Saltonstall Scholar, 
J.D. M. Ford, J. I. Hamaker, L. D. 
Hill, E. A. Howes, A. B. Keeler, 
A. von W. Leslie, H. R. Linville, S. H. 
Longley, R. MacDonald, H. C. Mar- 
shall, Townsend Scholar, G. R. Noyes, 
Savage Scholar, M. M. Skinner, Shat- 
tuck Scholar, R. A. Small, Toppan 
Scholar, C. A. Soch, O. M. W. 
Sprague, Thayer Scholar. Non-resi- 
dent, J. Sullivan, Jr., Parker Fellow. 
The following are in the Law School: 
Third Year, G. Beals, E. B. Bishop, 
J. Bordman, Jr., C. Bullock, A. P. 
Carter, W. F. Corliss, J. F. Crosby, 
G. M. Cushing, W. W. Cutler, D. J. 
Gallert, J. W. Glidden, G. A. Gray, 
E. P. Hervey, R. Homans, J. B. Kirk- 
patrick, E. A. Knudsen, J. A. Me- 
Donald, J. A. Pew, E. E. Reardon, 
E. C. Roché, E. P. Saltonstall, C. 
Seasongood, H. W. Thayer, E. Tuck- 
erman, G. T. Weitzel; Second Year, 
A. Bettman, A. Boyden, F. F. Dresser, 
F. H. Richards; First Year, A. H. 
Chamberlain, J. E. Gilman, Jr., J. H. 
Morgan. The following are at the 
Medical School: Fourth Class, H. G. 
Spooner, F. W. Stetson, G. S. White- 
side; Third Class, R. T. Atkinson, 
A. A. Beebe, H. Cabot, L. G. Crandon, 
L. Davis, S. S. Dearborn, S. Gibbons, 
W. S. Johnson, H. Kennedy, M. Ladd, 
W. C. Mackie, G. B. Magrath, W. R. 
May, P. Musgrave, R. D. Small, R. 
Soutter, J. N. Tilden, H. Williams; 
Second Class, W. C. Bailey, Jr., 
A. L. Reagh, H. M. Swift; First Class, 
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R. L. Emerson, F. L. Lowell. — The 
Secretary is at work on the second 
Class Report, and needs the help, or at 
least the recognition, of the many de- 
linquents if the report is to appear in 
time for the Triennial; as yet more 
than half the Class have failed to 
reply ; copies of the report will be sent 
only to those who reply. Addresses 
wanted: J. C. Breckinridge, B. Sidis, 
G. Allis, R. D. Blanfield, J. B. Eustis, 
H. A. Frothingham, F. H. Ransom, 
M. F. Russell, L. Stern, H. F. Taylor, 
E. B. Coues, G. B. Gordon, J. H. P. 
Howard, C. O. Jenkins, H. Means, 
S. Miyoshi, J. Ridout, H. W. Thayer, 
P. B. Thompson, W. S. Woods. 


1895. 
ALBERT H. NEwMAN, Sec. 
437 Marlborough St., Boston. 

The Secretary wishes once more to 
ask the members of the Class to keep 
him informed of any change in their 
permanent addresses. He would like 
now the addresses of Frank J. Bu- 
chanan, Jonas P. Daleen, James H. 
Moore, and Davis F. Turnbull. — 
There has been no claim made to the 
Class Cradle which antedates that of 
the son of Ralph S. Pitts. — Max Ben- 
shimol has been appointed a teacher 
in the Cambridge Latin School. — 
Among the appointments by the Har- 
vard Faculty for resident and non- 
resident fellowships for the current 
year are: John Harvard Fellowship, 
J. L. Coolidge, studying at Balliol 
College, Oxford, mathematics; and 
Henry B. Rogers Memorial Fellow- 
ship founded in 1894, E. H. Warren, 
ethics in its relation to political econ- 
omy.—F. N. Clapp is with Messrs. 
Frank W. Hunt & Co., leather deal- 
ers. Boston. — B. A. Heydrick is 
teaching English in the State Normal 
School at Millersville, Pa. —E. H. 
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Goodwin is still in Leipsic. —F. W. 


Merriman is manufacturing mega- 
phones in Boston.— W. B. Moulton 
has formed a partnership with Messrs. 
D. C. Catlin and H. Weber to practice 
law as successors to the firm of Dowe, 
Gray & Wettin, Chicago, Ill.—L. J. 
Ninde was admitted to the bar last 
summer.— R. S. Pitts is teaching 
Greek and Latin in the Denver High 
School, District No. 1.—F. O. Poole 
is an assistant librarian at the Boston 
Athenaeum.—J. Purdon is in the 
office of Herbert D. Hale, architect, 
Boston. — R. D.Wrenn is with Messrs. 
Strong & Ireland, real estate brokers, 
New York city.—J. C. Smith is at 
the Harvard Law School. — W. W. 
Symmes is a member of the firm of 
McClaughry & Symmes, attorneys at 
law, San Francisco. — Edward Wins- 
low died at Colorado Springs, May 13, 
1896. — W. B. Wolffe is editor of the 
College Republican, the official organ 
of the American Republican College 
League. —T. Spalding has been re- 
elected secretary of the Cambridge 
Republican City Committee, and he 
has also been elected vice-president 
of the Cambridge Young Men’s Re- 
publican Club. 


1896. 
H. R. Storrs, Sec. 
Brookline. 

A. R. Sheriff has been recommended 
by the Graduate Board for the degree 
of Master of Arts. He has been ad- 
mitted to the Illinois bar, and is now 
practicing law with the firm of Sleeper, 
McCordic & Barbour in Chicago. — 
G. C. Curtis is assistant instructor 
of Physical Geography at Harvard. — 
J. A. Gade is assistant instructor 
of Architecture at Harvard. — G. L. 
Wrenn, Jr., is with Sherman, Reid & 
Co., cotton merchants, New York. — 
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R. K. Fox is with the publishing 
house of R. H. Russell & Sons, New 
York. — J. H. Morse, Jr., is teaching 
at his father’s school in New York. — 
V. Munroe is with Cadenas & Co., 
commission merchants, New York. — 
T. W. Andrews is with Wm. Wood & 
Co., manufacturers of cotton and 
woolen goods, Philadelphia. — I. W. 
Kingsbury and J. Leonard are trav- 
eling through South America. —J. R. 
Bullard, Jr., has gone to Mexico to 
live through the winter on a coffee 
plantation. —G. 8. Derby has been 
elected president of the First Year 
Class at the Medical School. — C. E. 
Bryan is with the Chesapeake and Po- 
tomac Telephone Co., Washington, 
D. C.—E. W. Ames is tutoring at 
New Brighton, Staten Island, N. Y. 
—A. Borden is with the exporting 
house of Flint, Eddy & Co., New 
York. — E. R. Mathews is in the 
editorial department of the Phila- 
delphia Evening Telegraph.—J. J. 
Hayes, Jr., is in the engineering de- 
partment of the Boston and Maine 
R. R. — E. H. Fennessy and G. W. 
Mathews are with J. H. Lane & Co., 
Boston. — E. F. Champney is study- 
ing architecture in Paris, and E. G. 
Knoblauch is studying dramatic art 
in the same city. — W. L. S. Brayton 
is with the Sagamore Mfg. Co., manu- 
facturers of cotton cloth, Fall River. 
—J.E. Hoffman is treasurer of the 
Hascall Steam Generator Co., of New 
York. — T. G. Stevenson is with 
Crocker & Edgerly, note brokers, 
Boston. — E. W. Steedman is with the 
Curtis & Co. Manufacturing Co., 
machinists and engineers, St. Louis. — 
H. S. Grew is with the Old Colony 
Trust Co., Boston. —J. L. Bremer 
and F. L. Huidekoper are studying at 
Oxford. The former is at Balliol Col- 
lege, the latter at Christ Church.— The 
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following 96 men are registered at the 
Harvard Law School: G. G. Amory, 
S. E. Badger, S. Bell, H. A. Bigelow, 
L. B. Blagden, H. L. Blanchard, P. N. 
Booth, E. K. Bowser, I. Brayton, 
H. L. Brown, A. H. Bullock, M. F. 
Carney, E. N. Chase, E. H. Clark, 
A. Cox, C. Dickinson, R. Dow, E. H. 
Dwinell, E. P. Fay, F. B. Fox, E. V. 
Frothingham, H. H. Fuller, M. Green, 
W. Greenough, Jr., L. W. Hagerman, 
P. R. Hazard, S. Heckscher, A. H. 
Hildreth, W. Howe, C. N. Holmes, 
A. S. Howard, F. M. Jones, A. M. 
Kales, H. F. Knight, E. W. Marlow, 
L. C. Millikin, D. E. Mitchell, R. G. 
Morse, A. J. Moyer, W. Munro, J. G. 
Palfrey, C. H. Parker, Jr., C. F. P. 
Richardson, W. B. Rogers, W. H. 
Shedd, F. H. Smith, R. W. Sprague, 
F. R. Steward, F. H. Stillwagen, R. C. 
Storey, H. H. Thayer, R. M. Town- 
send, A. C. Train, C. S. Wadsworth, 
W. F. Wilbour, B. W. Belmore, C. D. 
Booth, C. L. Bremer, J. F. Cronin, W. 
P. Dutton, A. M. Graham, E. M. Gross- 
man, E. N. Jones, J. H. Jones, J. H. T. 
Martin, W. R. Tapper. — Registered 
in the Graduate School are: L. A. 
Ames, J. C. S. Andrew, R. C. Archi- 
bald, F. N. Balch, R. P. Bass, E. Bre- 
haut, W. B. Buck, E. H. Colpitts, 
R. W. Cone, H. Edwards, S. B. Fay, 
J. A. Gade, R. T. Greene, Jr., J. G. 
Hall, L. C. Hatch, J. H. Hathaway, 
R. B. C. Hicks, W. B. Holmes, E. H. 
James, T. Jenkins, H. Johnston, J. 
Leonard, A. G. Lewis, B. S. Merigold, 
R. B. Merriam, W. P. Montague, 
L. W. Mott, F. R. Page, G. L. Paine, 
H. T. Rich, P. E. Sargent, A. D. Shef- 
field, P. O. Skinner, J. R. Swanton, 
J. S. P. Tatlock, E. L. Thorndike, 
J. H. Tryborn, R. E. Valentine, J. P. 
Warren, J. A. White, S. E. Whiting, 
R. S. Woodworth, B. Wyman, A. P. 
Zeller.— The following are at the 
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Medical School: C. F. Atwood, L. 
M. Barnes, E. F. W. Bartol, W. E. 
Blodgett, C.S. Bryant, W. B. Cannon, 
G. L. Collins, E. L. Creesy, G. S. 
Derby, F. A. Donaldson, C. H. Dunn, 
C. B. Farrar, A. H. Gould, A. M. 
Hervey, A. B. Holmes, M. Lincoln, 
W. W. McKibben, W. H. McMann, 
L. G. Mead, C. W. Norton, F. H. 
Pratt, H. L. Sanford, G. D. Scott, 
L. D. Shepard, A. E. Small, E. N. 
Tobey, R. G. Wadsworth, J. Warren, 
C. A. White, H. G. Wyer. 


NON-ACADEMIC. 


On Jan. 11, Richard Olney, / ’58, 
Secretary of State, signed the general 
arbitration treaty between the United 
States and Great Britain. 

Dr. John James Savage, m ’95, of 
Lowell, died on Jan. 12. He was a 
graduate of Holy Cross College. 

Dr. William Shepherd Beaumont, 
m 92, died on Jan. 6. He was born 
at Arlington, July 25, 1865. After 
taking his degree at the Medical 
School he practiced first at Watertown 
and then in Boston. For the past two 
years he had been inspector of schoois 
and agent of the board of health. He 
was also dispensary physician, and for 
three years a member of the naval bat- 
talion, in which he served as hospital 
steward. He belonged to the Mass. 
Medical Society, the Free Masons, 
Royal Arcanum, New England Order 
of Protection, the Order of the Magi, 
and the Sons of the Revolution. 

Edward Avery, L. S., 48, who died 
on Dee. 28, was born in Marblehead 
in 1828. After studying law at 
the Harvard Law School, he was ad- 
mitted to the bar in 1849. He began 
practice in Barre, but removed to 
Boston in 1851. He was given a 
nomination by his party (the Demo- 
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cratic) as attorney-general of the 
State, was several times their candi- 
date for representative in Congress, 
and for several years was chairman 
of the State Committee. He was a 
member of the National Conventions 
in 1868 and 1876. 

Dr. Sanford Hanscom, m ’68, has 
been reélected to the Somerville 
School Committee. 

Dr. F. E. Bateman, m 794, was a 
Republican candidate for the Boston 
School Committee. 

B. R. Green, Se. Sch., 63, has been 
the engineer in charge of the con- 
struction of the Congressional Li- 
brary, now nearly completed. 

B. W. Potter, L. S., 67, is an 
alderman of Worcester. 

B. F. Brickett, L. S., 68, Dem., 
has been reélected mayor of Haver- 
hill. 

W. F. Courtney, L. S., °76, Dem., 
has been reélected mayor of Lowell. 

John Scribner Jenness, s ’58, died in 
Bangor, Me., on Nov. 12. He was 
born there in 1837. After graduation, 
he was a partner in his father’s hard- 
ware business and was a vice-presi- 
dent of the Bangor Board of Trade. 

William Elmer Potter, / 61, died at 
Bridgeton, N. J., on Nov. 9. He was 
born in 1840. Served during the war 
in the 12th Reg. New Jersey Vols.; 
was wounded in the Wilderness; was 
judge advocate on the staff of Maj.- 
Gen. Gibbon; was one of six officers 
detailed to deliver to Secretary Stan- 
ton the colors surrendered by Gen. R. 
E. Lee; retired with rank of brevet 
major. He was a delegate to the Re- 
publican National Conventions in 1868 
and 1876, and an elector on the Gar- 
field ticket in 1880; was president of 
the New Jersey Officers’ Association, 
in 1880; a member of the Loyal 
Legion, and of Meade Post, No. 2, 
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G. A. R. Hereceived an A. B. from 
Princeton in 1863. 

Charles Edgar Smith, L. S., ’66, 
died in Brooklyn, N. Y., in December. 
He was born in Machias, Me., in 1840; 
graduated at Yale in 1865; after 
studying at the Harvard Law School, 
he practiced at Northampton, where 
he was a trial justice. For several 
years he lived in Colorado, editing the 
Boulder Sentinel; returned to Brook- 
lyn about five years ago; was a dele- 
gate to the Populist Convention at St. 
Louis last summer, and was Populist 
candidate for mayor of Brooklyn at the 
autumn election. He leaves a widow 
and three children. 

Dr. W. H. Devine, m ’83, was a 
candidate for the Boston School Com- 
mittee at the last election. He is ma- 
jor and surgeon of the Ninth Regi- 
ment M. V. M. 

Dr. O. H. Marion, m ’76, was a 
candidate for the Boston School Com- 
mittee. He is surgeon of the First 
Regiment, M. V. M. 

A. J. C. Sowdon, ’57, is governor of 
the Society of Colonial Wars; H. M. 
Knowlton, L. S., 69, is deputy gov- 
ernor; C. J. McIntire, L.S., ’60, lieut.- 
governor; M. M. Bigelow, p’79, chan- 
cellor; the Rev. G. M. Bodge, t ’78, 
chaplain. 

James Melyne Latta, L. S., ’56, 
died at Goshen, Ind., on Dec. 26. 
He was born July 4, 1833. He was 
largely interested in real estate, rail- 
roads, and manufacturing. In 187 
he was a special commissioner to the 
Vienna Exposition. 

Vespasian Warner, / ’68, Rep., has 
been reélected to Congress from the 
13th Illinois district. 

S. H. Seudder,s ’62, has been re- 
elected professor of Entomology by 
the Mass. Horticultural Society. 

Dr. R. A. Blood, m ’70, is a brig- 
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adier-general on the staff of Gov. Wol- 
cott, and surgeon-general of Mass. 

Dr. S. E. Courtney, M. S., ’89-92, 
has been elected a member of the 
Boston School Committee. His ad- 
dress is 98 W. Springfield St., Boston. 

The Right Rev. Mandell Creighton, 
h ’96, has been translated to the see 
of London. 

W. J. Cocke, L. S., ’92-94, is mayor 
of Asheville, N. C. 

Capt. A. T. Mahan, h ’95, has been 
put on the retired list of the U. S. 
Navy. 

Bishop J. J. Keane, h ’93, has gone 
to Rome, by command of the Pope, to 
be employed in the Congregation of 
the Propaganda. 

Dr. E. W. Dwight, m ’91, resigned 
in December his position as assistant 
commissioner and medical director of 
the Boston Institutions Department. 

Dr. J. A. McDonald, m ’66, has 
been reélected to the Boston School 
Committee. 

Dr. F. E. Bateman, m ’94, has been 
elected to the Boston School Com- 
mittee. 

J. S. Dean, L. S., ’84, is a Boston 
alderman. 

Thomas Post, L. S., ’59, again rep- 
resents Lenox in the Massachusetts 
House of Representatives, to which he 
was first elected in 1866. 

The Russian Academy of Science 
has elected Prof. Simon Newcomb, 
s 58, an honorary member. Profes- 
sor Newcomb’s portrait is hung in the 
observatory at Pulkowa, the Russian 
government having, in 1887, ordered 
that it be painted for the collection of 
portraits of famous astronomers, 

J. A. Welch, L. S., ’55, is an assist- 
ant district attorney of New York 
city. 

Prof. W. H. Carruth, p ’89, presided 
at the second annual meeting of the 














Central Division of the Modern Lan- 
guage Association in St. Louis, Dee. 
29-31, and delivered an address. Prof. 
R. L. Weeks, ’90, read a paper on a 
“New Interpretation of Chaucer’s 
Prologue.” 

Gen. Francis Amasa Walker, h ’83, 
died suddenly of apoplexy in Boston on 
Jan. 5. He was born in Boston, July 
21, 1840; graduated at Ambherst; 
studied law in the office of Charles 
Devens, *38, and G. F. Hoar, ’46, at 
Worcester; enlisted in the 15th Mass. 
Vols.; was adjutant-general of the 
Second Army Corps; after the war, 
taught in Williston Seminary; was 
assistant editor of the Springfield Re- 
publican; chief of the Bureau of Sta- 
tistics; Superintendent of the Census 
in 1870 and 1880; professor of Political 
Economy at the Sheffield Scientific 
School, Yale; Indian Commissioner; 
president of the Mass. Institute of 
Technology from 1881 till his death. 
He was the author of many works on 
statistics and political economy, and 
of a history of the Second Army 
Corps. Received the degree of LL. D. 
from Harvard in 1883, and was simi- 
larly honored by Amherst, Columbia, 
Yale, St. Andrews, Edinburgh, and 
Dublin. He delivered the Phi Beta 
Kappa oration at Harvard in 1893. 

Thomas White, L. S., ’28, died in 
Brooklyn, N. Y., on Nov. 23. He was 
born in Boylston in 1804; practiced 
law in Providence, R. I., and was a 
judge for two terms in that city. In 
1852 he took up the practice of the 
law in New York city, but later be- 
came engaged in the manufacture of 
chemicals, in which business he was 
occupied at the time of his death. He 
was a member of the N. Y. Harvard 
Club, and an active member of the 
New England Societies of New York 
and Brooklyn. 
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Horace Binney Sargent, Jr., s ’69, 
1°71, died in Boston on Nov. 21. He 
practiced law in Boston, being at one 
time assistant city solicitor, but re- 
tired about ten years ago. He was 
state inspector of rifle practice on 
Gen. Sutton’s staff. 

M. E. Ingalls, / 63, was a delegate 
to the Business Men’s Conference at 
Indianapolis, Jan. 12-14. 

Dr. A. A. Jackson, m ’83, has settled 
at Everett, at the corner of Broadway 
and Ellsworth Sts. 

Senator E. O. Wolcott, 1’75, went 
to Europe in January on an unofficial 
mission to sound the governments of 
Great Britain, France, and Germany 
on the subject of bimetalism. 

Dr. A. D. Smith, M. S., ’86, the 
first white man to cross Africa from 
Somaliland to Lake Rudolf and Lamu, 
has described his exploration in a 
volume called ‘Through Unknown 
African Countries,” published by Ed- 
ward Arnold. According to the Critic, 
after studying two years at the Har- 
vard Medical School he took his M. D. 
at the University of Pennsylvania in 
1889, and then spent three years in 
the hospitals of London, Paris, Hei- 
delberg, Berlin, and Vienna. Shortly 
after opening an office in Philadelphia 
he fell heir to a fortune, and, abandon- 
ing medicine, he devoted himself to 
travel. In the autumn of 1893 he 
went to Somaliland to hunt, and then 
pushed westward to Lake Rudolf. 

W. W. Crapo, L. S., ’53, is a direc- 
tor of the Old Colony Historical So- 
ciety. 

Prof. J. M. Crafts, s’58, was chosen 
temporary chairman of the faculty of 
the Mass. Institute of Technology 
after the death of Gen. F. A. Walker. 

J. S. Grinnell, L. S., °45, is first 
vice-president of the Mass. State Board 
of Agriculture. 
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John Drake Townsend, L. S., ’58, 
died suddenly in New York city on 
Dec. 25. He was born in New York 
in 1835, his father, the late John R. 
Townsend, having been a leader at the 
bar before him. In his early years 
John D. Townsend turned from the 
law and business. He left Columbia 
College in his Sophomore year in order 
to take a place on a sailing vessel. 
After gaining considerable experience 
as a sailor he tired of the sea. About 
this time his father died, and the son, 
coming into possession of a fortune, 
decided to study law. He entered 
the office of ex-President Millard Fill- 
more in Buffalo, went to the Har- 
vard Law School, and was admitted 
to the bar in 1859. He was connected 
with many important criminal cases. 
Mr. Townsend had been known for 
some years as a vigorous opponent of 
Tammany Hall, although he was a 
Democrat. His arraignments of Rich- 
ard Croker and Thomas F. Gilroy 
especially attracted attention. 

G. W. Olney, L. S., ’55, has been 
elected a Fellow of the Royal Statis- 
tical Society of England. He is the 
author of several works in the do- 
mains of insurance statistics and eco- 
nomics and has been editor of The 
World Almanac (New York) since 
1871. 

Albert Boyd Otis, / 66, who died at 
Belfast, Me., on Jan. 17, was the son 
of Samuel and Eliza (Nickerson) Otis, 
and was born in Belfast, Me., June 24, 
1839. His education was obtained in 
the schools of his native city and at 
Tufts College, from which institution 
he graduated in 1863. He began the 


study of law in the office of the Hon. 
Nehemiah Abbott, of Belfast, and, en- 
tering the Harvard Law School, grad- 
uated therefrom in 1866. On motion 
of Gov. Andrew he was admitted to 
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the Suffolk County bar a year later, 
and immediately began the practice of 
his profession in Gov. Andrew’s office. 
Later he formed a partnership with 
John F. Andrew, ’72, which continued 
many years. In politics he was for- 
merly an ardent Republican, but in 
1884 he identified himself with the 
Independents. 

The Rev. Wm. G. Eliot, Div., ’91, 
was installed Jan. 20 as minister of 
the First Unitarian Church in Milwau- 
kee. The installation sermon was 
preached by the Rev. W. W. Fenn, ’84, 
and the address to the people by the 
Rev. A. W. Gould, ’72. 

The Rev. W. R. Alger, ¢ 47, has a 
eall to fill temporarily the pastorate 
of the Unitarian Church at Berkeley, 
Cal. 

Edwin Clifton Warren, 1900, died 
at Colorado Springs, whither he had 
gone for his health, on Christmas day. 
He was 20 years old. 

A. C. Hamlin, m 55, is not the 
present mayor of Bangor, Me., but 
served as mayor about 20 years ago. 

Prof. G. L. Goodale, m 63, received 
the degree of LL. D. from Princeton 
at its sesquicentennial celebration last 
autumn. 

William Leopold Olander, d ’86, 
died at his home at Helsingfors, Fin- 
land, on Oct. 18, 1896. He was born 
Nov. 15, 1851, and practiced his pro- 
fession till his death. 

Prof. D. F. Houston, p 92, pro- 
fessor of Political Economy at the 
University of Texas, has been Acting 
President of that institution during 
the absence of Pres. Winston. 

Class of 1892, Law School. — R. C. 
Surbridge has been chosen asst. sec. of 
the Republican State Committee of 
Mass. — Changes of address: P. F. 
Hall, 89 State St., Boston; G. H. 
Holliday, 706 Tremont Bldg., Boston; 
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G. S. Howe, Haverhill; R. C. Sur- 
bridge, 325 Tremont Bldg., Boston. — 
G. H. Holliday, Sec. 

Jeremiah Henry Sullivan, / ’72, 
president of the Philo-Celtic Society, 
died in Charlestown on Oct. 28. He 
was born in Ireland and was a gradu- 
ate of Trinity College, Dublin. 

Wm. Savidge, L. S., ’86, was the 
Republican candidate for the Michigan 
State Senate from the 23d district. 

Henry Abiel White, / 62, died in 
Berkeley, Cal. on Oct. 28. For 
twenty years he was a prominent edu- 
eator in Kansas City, Mo., having pre- 
viously served in the war, attaining 
the rank of major. He was born in 
New York city, Dee. 2, 1836. 

The Rev. C. R. Eliot, ¢ ’81, is pastor 
of the Bulfinch St. Church, Boston. 

C. A. Low, 1 ’67, was reélected in 
November judge of the Police Court 
of San Francisco. 

J. McB. Sterrett, p ’70, is president 
of the Society for Philosophical In- 
quiry, at Washington, D. C. 

On Dee. 4 fire destroyed the interior 
of the dwelling of Prof. J. W. White, 
p ’77, on Garden St., Cambridge. 


UNIVERSITY NOTES. 


The officers of the American Dante 
Society are C. E. Norton, 46, pres.; 
G. R. Carpenter, ’86, vice-pres. ; P. 
C. Knapp, ’78, John Woodbury, ’80, 
members of the council ; W. C. Lane, 
’81, librarian ; A. R. Marsh, ’83, sec. 
and treas. 

Among the officers of the Massa- 
chusetts Grand Lodge of Masons for 
1897 are S. D. Nickerson, / ’47, re- 
cording grand secretary; Samuel 
Wells, 58, S. C. Lawrence, ’55, direc- 
tors ; C. A. Welch, ’33, trustee of edu- 
cation and charity trust ; correspond- 
ing grand secretary, W. L. Richardson, 
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64; deputy grand master, district 
4, A. N. Blodgett, m’71; grand lec- 
turer, F. W. Kaan, ’83 ; grand sword- 
bearer, W. B. Lawrence, ’79; com- 
mittee on library, S. D. Nickerson, 
1°47, S. L. Thorndike, 52 ; committee 
on curiosities of the craft, R. B. 
Lawrence, ’78. 

Nearly all the vice-presidents of the 
Boston Civil Service Reform Associ. 
ation are Harvard men, viz.: C. F. 
Adams, ’56, J. Q. A. Brackett, ’65, C. 
R. Codman, 49, C. W. Clifford, ’65, 
Wm. Endicott, Jr., h ’88, Sherman 
Hoar, ’82, Augustus Hemenway, ’75, 
G. S. Hale, 44, Henry Lee, ’36, J. D, 
Long, ’57, Theodore Lyman, ’55, J. C. 
Ropes, ’57, Moorfield Storey, 66, D. 
E. Ware, ’52, F. A. Walker, h ’83, and 
Wm. Watson, s 57. Executive com- 
mittee: H. W. Chaplin, 67, U. H. 
Crocker, 53, R. H. Dana, ’74, J. H. 
Morison, ’*78, G. H. Norcross, ’76, 
John Ritchie, 61, H. H. Sprague, ’64, 
and W. W. Vaughan, ’70. 

The American Meteorological So- 
ciety has elected Wolcott Gibbs, ’ ’88, 
one of its vice-presidents, and passed 
resolutions on the death of B. A. 
Gould, ’44, its president from 1889 
till his death last November. 

S. H. Ordway, / ’83, is on a commit- 
tee of five to draft a plan of organiza- 
tion for the National Democrats of 
New York County, N. Y. Active 
workers in the body are Franklin 
Bartlett, 69, Theodore Sutro, ’72, and 
L. E. Sexton, 84. 

The assessed value of untaxed prop- 
erty in Cambridge belonging to Har- 
vard College was last year $9,216,- 
964.59. 

At a meeting held at the Fifth Ave- 
nue Hotel, New York city, on Dec. 
14, the Cuban League of the United 
States of America was organized. 
The purposes of the league, as de- 
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clared in a resolution adopted, are “to 
give practical consolidation to the sen- 
timent of American citizens and the 
moral support of the same, in secur- 
ing to Cuba, by all legal means, the 
inalienable right of self-government.” 
Among the vice-presidents chosen 
were C. A. Dana, ’43, and Theodore 
Roosevelt, ’80. Paul Dana, ’74, and 
J. J. Astor, Sp. ‘84, are members of 
the executive committee. 

The American Historical Society 
held its annual meeting in New York 
city on Dec. 29, Dr. R. S. Storrs, 
h’59, the president, being in the chair. 

F. H. Appleton, ’69, F. C. Shattuck, 
68, and Copley Amory, ’88, are a 
committee of the St. Paul’s School 
Alumni Association in charge of a 
memorial to the late Dr. H. A. Coit, 
late rector of that school. 

The Chelsea Pottery has removed 
to Dedham, and will be known hence- 
forth as the Dedham Pottery. A. A. 
Carey, ’79, is its president, H. D. Cha- 
pin, ’71, its treasurer, and A. W. 
Longfellow, ’76, J. T..Coolidge, Jr., 
79, R. C. Sturgis, 81, and W. S. 
Bigelow, ’71, are directors. 

The Union League Club of New 
York city appointed a Committee of 
Fifty to further the election of J. H. 
Choate, 52, to the U. S. Senate. 
Among its members were C. C. Bea- 
man, 61, George Blagden, ’56, J. C. 
Carter, 50, D. B. Eaton, /’50, H. E. 
Howland, / 57, and Lowell Lincoln, 
86. The Choate Club of New York 
city, organized for the same purpose, 
had Edmund Wetmore, ’60, for presi- 
dent, E. L. Conant, ’84, for secretary, 
and H. E. Howland, / ’57, and Seth 
Low, h ’86, among its directors. 

The Colonial Society of Massachu- 
setts, at its annual meeting on Nov. 
21, elected Dr. B. A. Gould, ’44, pres.; 
Judge John Lowell, ’43, and Prof. 
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W. W. Goodwin, ’51, vice-pres. ; H. 
W. Cunningham, ’82, recording see. ; 
A. McF. Davis, s ’54, cor. sec.; the 
Rev. C. C. Everett, ¢ 59, member of 
council for three years. Dr. Gould 
died Nov. 26. 

At the annual meeting of the Mas- 
sachusetts Prison Association, J. G. 
Thorp, ’79, was elected president. 
Among the other officers are Henry 
Lee, ’36, and R. H. Dana, ’74, vice- 
pres. ; the Rev. S. J. Barrows, t ’75, 
Edward Cummings, ’83, R. T. Paine, 
55, and Moses Williams, ’68, direc- 
tors. 

The New England Society of New 
York held its annual dianer at the 
Waldorf on Forefathers’ Day. C. C. 
Beaman, ’61, is president, and H. E. 
Howland, / ’57, a vice-president. 

The Society of Mayflower Descend- 
ants has among its officers : Governor, 
Gamaliel Bradford, 49 ; deputy-gov- 
ernor, Nathan Appleton, ’63 ; captain, 
Myles Standish, m ’79; surgeon, C. 
W. Galloupe, ’79; assistants, Wins- 
low Warren, ’58, and C. F. Adams, 
2d, ’88. 

F. G. Peabody, ’69, J. G. Brooks, 
t °75, R. T. Paine, ’55, and J. G. 
Thorp, ’79, are members of the Cen- 
tral Board of the Coéperative Union 
of America. 

G. M. Lane, ’81, N. C. Nash, 84, 
W. T. Piper, ’74, and Moses Williams, 
’68, are directors of the Cambridge 
Safe Deposit and Trust Co. 

Thomas Nelson, 66, W. A. Gaston, 
80, and Gordon Abbott, ’84, are on 
the reorganization committee of the 
Butte and Boston Mining Co. 

The Massachusetts Society for the 
Prevention of Cruelty to Children 
cared for nearly 6,000 children in 
1896. Among its directors are C. F. 
Atkinson, s ’65, E. L. Atkinson, 790, 
R. H. Bancroft, ’65, J. S. Bigelow, ’69, 
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W. L. Burrage, ’83, Dr. W. P. Derby, 
m ’90, F. B. Fay, 83, F. C. Gray, ’66, 
C. E. Grinnell, 62, Judge John Low- 
ell, 43, G. V. Leverett, ’67, the Rev. 
E. H. Hall, 52, N. T. Kidder, a ’82, 
G. A. Nickerson, ’76, the Rev. James 
Reed, °55, Francis Shaw, ’75, Dr. 
Augustus Thorndike, ’84, and C. H. 
Kip, [’83]. 

Col. T. W. Higginson, 41, is presi- 
dent of the Home for Aged Colored 
Women, Boston; J. H. Morison, ’78, 
is treas., and Dr. J. B. Ayer, ’69, phy- 
sician. 

F. C. Lowell, ’76, has been reélected 
president of the Boston Unitarian 
Club; Winslow Warren, ’58, and Sol- 
omon Lincoln, ’57, are vice-presidents, 
and Dr. F. H. Brown, ’57, treas. 

Delegates from various societies of 
Mayflower Descendants met at Plym- 
outh on Jan. 12 and formed a central 
society, of which H. E. Howland, / 57, 
was chosen governor-general; Wins- 
low Warren, ’58, deputy governor- 
general for Massachusetts; Charle- 
magne Tower, ’72, treasurer-general, 
and Dr. Myles Standish, m ’79, cap- 
tain-general. 

The United Friends of Armenia, 
with headquarters in Boston, have 
among their vice-presidents Dr. E. E. 
Hale, ’39, the Rev. S. J. Barrows, 
t °75, Rev. J. H. Allen, ’40, the Rev. 
F. G. Peabody, ’69, and W. R. Hearst, 
86. 

Among the trustees of the Peabody 
Education Fund are Dr. S. A Green, 
51, Chief Justice M. W. Fuller, L. S., 
55, ex-Sec. W. C. Endicott, °47, J. H. 
Choate, ’52, Judge John Lowell, ’43, 
and J. L. M. Curry, / ’45, general 
agent. 

The Annual Report of the Bunker 
Hill Monument Association contains 
the address of the president, F. W. 
Lincoln, h ’55. J. C. Warren, ’63, 
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Henry Lee, ’36, B. A. Gould, 44, and 
Roger Wolcott, 70, were elected vice- 
presidents. 

The Society of American Naturalists 
met in Cambridge during the Christ- 
mas recess. Alexander Agassiz, ’55, 
delivered the address of welcome. 

At the ninth annual meeting of the 
American Economic Association in 
Baltimore, Dee. 31, Prof. F. W. Taus- 
sig, 79, and J. G. Brooks, ¢ 75, were 
elected members of the publication 
committee. 

Edward L. Pierce, ex-mayor of 
Boston and the largest chocolate man- 
ufacturer in America, died in Decem- 
ber, bequeathing $50,000 without re- 
strictions to Harvard College, and 
further designated Harvard as one of 
five residuary legatees. Mr. Pierce 
also bequeathed $20,000 to Radcliffe 
College. 

The National Civil Service Reform 
League held its annual meeting at 
Philadelphia on Dec. 10-11. The 
chairman, Carl Schurz, h ’76, delivered 
an address, and papers were read by R. 
H. Dana, ’74, C. B. Wilby, ’70, H. E. 
Deming, ’71, and Theodore Roosevelt, 
80. Among the members elected to 
the executive committe were: Carl 
Schurz, h ’76, chairman, Moorfield 
Storey, ’66, C. J. Bonaparte, ’71, E. P. 
Wheeler, /’59, R. W. Gilder, h ’90, D. 
B. Eaton, J ’50, and R. H. Dana, ’74. 

The Loui-burg Cross, taken from 
the Library last year, was returned 
anonymously in January. 

Among the officers of the Massa- 
chusetts Reform Club for 1897 are G. 
S. Hale, ’44, pres.; Theodore Lyraan, 
65, C. F. Adams, 56, Moorfield 
Storey, 66, Winslow Warren, ’58, R. 
H. Dana, 774, C. W. Eliot, ’53, J. J. 
Myers, 69, and A. M. Howe, ’69, vice- 
pres.; Chas. Warren, ’89, sec. and 
treas.; C. H. Fiske, Jr., 93, assistant 
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sec. and treas.; G. H. Browne, ’78, 
W. R. Thayer, ’81, and A. L. Lowell, 
77, exec. committee. 

Gen. C. G. Loring, ’48, D. W. Ross, 
76, A. W. Longfellow, Jr.; ’76, R. C. 
Sturgis, 81, and Dr. W. S. Bigelow, 
72, form a committee in charge of an 
Arts and Crafts Exhibition at the Bos- 
ton Art Museum. 

The American Mathematical Soci- 
ety, at its fifth annual meeting in 
New York city, Dec. 30, elected Si- 
mon Newcomb, s ’58, pres.; F. N. 
Cole, ’82, sec.; and B. O. Peirce, ’76, 
member of the Council. 

H. L. Higginson, [’55], and Prof. 
F. W. Taussig, ’79, went as delegates 
from the Boston Merchants’ Associa- 
tion to the Business Men’s Conference 
at Indianapolis, Ind., Jan. 12. 

The Immigration Restriction League 
has reéiected John Fiske, 63, presi- 
dent for the ensuing year. G.S. Hale, 
44, Henry Lee, ’36, R. T. Paine, 
55, Henry Parkman, ’70, and N. S. 
Shaler, s ’62, are vice-presidents; R. 
M. Bradley, ’82, R. T. Paine, Jr., ’88, 
Joseph Lee, ’83, R. De C. Ward, ’89, 
and Charles Warren, ’89, are mem- 
bers of the executive committee; An- 
drew Fiske, ’75, is on the nominating 
committee. 

The Boston Society has S. A. Bent, 
165, for its clerk and treasurer, and 
B. C. Clark, 53, D. H. Coolidge, ’54, 
John Lathrop, / 55, and E. G. Porter, 
’58, among its directors. 

The following Harvard graduates 
were among the officers of the Society 
of Colonial Wars of Massachusetts 
elected Dec. 21, 1896: Governor, A. 
J.C. Sowdon, ’57; chancellor, M. M. 
Bigelow, p ’79; surgeon, M. Standish, 
m ’79; chaplain, G. M. Bodge, t 78; 
council, S. A. Bent, 1’65, F. Merriam, 
71; C. M. Green, ’74; J. A. Noyes, 
83. Among the members of the 
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society recently elected are C. S. 
Penhallow, ’74, S. Davis, ’76, and C. 
Guild, Jr., ’81. 

The Phi Beta Kappa oration next 
June will be delivered by the Hon. 
Wm. L. Wilson, U. S. Postmaster- 
General, and the poem by Dr. E. W. 
Emerson, ’66. 

C. B. Barnes, Jr., ’90, whose office 
is in the Tremont Building, Boston, 
has been appointed acting treasurer 
of the Harvard Law School Associa- 
tion in the place of P. S. Abbot, ’90, 
deceased. 

Elizabeth W. Swift, late of Milton, 
bequeathed to Harvard College $3,000 
to found a scholarship for one scholar 
from Milton, “ without respect to sex.” 

Among the vice-presidents of the 
Mass. Young Men’s Democratic Club 
are Sigourney Butler, ’77, Waldo Lin- 
coln, ’70, Nathan Matthews, Jr., ’75, 
Josiah Quincy, ’80, and C. C. Spellman, 
L. S., 67. E. A. Whitman, ’81, is 
treasurer. 

Dr. John Homans, ’78, is clerk of 
the Mass. Cremation Society, and 
John Ritchie, ’61, treas.; Dr. J. R. 
Chadwick, ’65, Augustus Hemenway, 
75, B. S. Ladd, ’70, and Dr. Russell 
Sturgis, ’78, are directors. 

Portraits of the following persons 
have been hung in the new Faculty 
Room in University Hall: Edward 
Everett, James Walker, C. C. Felton, 
presidents of Harvard respectively 
from 1846 to 1849, 1853 to 1860, and 
1860 to 1862; Benjamin Thompson, 
Count Rumford, founder of the Rum- 
ford professorship and lectureship on 
the application of science to the useful 
arts; Nicholas Boylston, founder of 
the Boylston professorship of oratory 
and rhetoric; Thomas Hollis, founder 
of the Hollis professorships of divinity 
and of mathematics and natural phi- 
losophy; Samuel Eliot, founder of the 
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Eliot professorship of Greek litera- 
ture; John McLean, founder of the 
McLean professorship of ancient and 
modern history; Ezekiel Hersey, the 
principal founder of the Hersey pro- 
fessorships of anatomy and surgery 
and the theory and practice of physic; 
Henry Flynt, fellow, overseer, and 
tutor during the first half of the last 
century; J. R. Lowell, for 31 years 
Smith professor of the French and 
Spanish languages and literatures; E. 
T. Channing, from 1819 to 1851 Boyl- 
ston professor of rhetoric and oratory; 
and John Winthrop, Hollis professor 
of mathematics and natural philosophy 
from 1738 to 1779. In addition to 
these, there are two portraits which 
used to hang in the old Faculty Room, 
viz., of J. S. Popkin, from 1826 to 
1833 Eliot professor of Greek litera- 
ture; and of Francis Bowen, Alford 
professor of philosophy from 1853 to 
1889. 

The West End St. Ry. Co. of Bos- 
ton elected at its annual meeting Wm. 
Hooper, ’80, T. J. Coolidge, ’50, R. 
M. Saltonstall, ’80, S. M. Weld, ’60, 
and Moses Williams, ’68, directors. 

Alfred Bowditch, L. S., ’76, Gordon 
Dexter, ’87,and Francis Peabody, Jr., 
L. S., ’79, are trustees of the Fenway 
Garden which it is proposed to con- 
struct in Boston. 

According to the Treasurer’s state- 
ment, the capital of the Class Funds 
paid in to the College stood as follows 
on July 31, 1896: 1802, $7,300.02; 
1814, $3,090.71; 1815, $6,039.49; 
1817, $4,207.86; 1828, $3,415.99; 
1834, $1,000; 1835, $4,512.64; 1841, 
$4,173.35; 1852, $4,890.07; 1853, 
$3,725; 1856, $10,000; 1867, $3,444.- 
58. 

Electric lights have been introduced 
into the rooms in University Hall most 
used after dark; and communication 
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by telephone has been established be- 
tween the different offices, including 
the Bursar’s office at Wadsworth 
House. The total cost of these im- 
provements, including alterations in 
the heating apparatus, wiring for elec- 
tric lights, and the handsome furni- 
ture of the new Faculty Room, was 
$8,860.40. 

On the night of Jan. 20 the rooms 
of the “ Dickey” were entered, and 
several overcoats and a barrel of ale 
were stolen. 

Harvard Men in the 55th Congress. 
Senators: Massachusetts, G. F. Hoar, 
46, H. C. Lodge, ’71; New Hamp- 
shire, W. E. Chandler, / ’54; Dela- 
ware, George Gray, L. S., 63; Florida, 
Samuel Pasco, 58; Colorado, E. O. 
Wolcott, 1 ’75; Pennsylvania, Boies 
Penrose, ’81. Representatives : Mas- 
sachusetts : W. H. Moody, ’76, J. F. 
Fitzgerald, M. S., ’84, S. J. Barrows, 
t °75, C. F. Sprague, [’79], John 
Simpkins, ’85, F. H. Gillett, L. S., ’76; 
New York, L. N. Littauer, ’78, R. B. 
Mahany, ’88; Rhode Island, Mel- 
ville Bull, ’77; Illinois, G. E. Foss, ’85, 
Vespasian Warner, / ’68. 

The Playgoers Club of Boston has 
H. M. Ticknor, ’56, as its pres.; Jos. 
Jefferson, h ’95, 2d vice-pres.; E. E. 
Hale, ’39, 3d vice-pres.; W. K. Blodg- 
ett, 78, director; Gamaliel Bradford, 
Jr., and C. E. Cook, ’93, membership 
committee. 

The New Hampshire Unitarian 
Grove Association has elected the 
Revs. C. J. Staples, ¢’81, pres., and 
J. E. Wright, ’61, vice-pres. The 
annual meeting will be held at The 
Weirs, July 25-Aug. 1. 

The geological party, consisting of 
J. E. Spurr, 93, H. B. Goodrich, ’92, 
and F. C. Schrader, 93, commissioned 
last spring by the U.S. Geological 
Survey to investigate and map the 
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gold and coal districts of the upper 
Yukon River, Alaska, completed the 
field work late last autumn, and re- 
turned to Washington, D. C., where it 
is now preparing a report of the work 
for publication. 

The following advertisement ap- 
peared in The Massachusetts Gazette 
and Boston News-Letter, Oct. 17, 1765: 
“The Committee appointed to prepare 
a Catalogue for the Library of Har- 
vard College, acquaint the Public, that 
they purpose very soon to forward a 
Catalogue to London. And in order 
to prevent an unnecessary Increase of 
Duplicates, they desire that such 
Gentlemen as propose to give Books 
to the said Library, would as soon as 
may be, send the Books or a Catalogue 
of them to either the Rev. President; 
Mr. Professor Winthrop, at Cambridge, 
the Hon. Mr. Hubbard, or the Rev. 
Mr. Eliot at Boston— And all who 
have any Books in their Possession 
belonging to the former Library, are 
desired to return them to any of those 
Gentlemen.”’ 
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*,* To avoid misunderstanding, the Editor begs 
to state that copies of books by or about Harvard 
men should be sent to the Magazine if a review 
is desired. In no other way can a complete reg- 
ister of Harvard publications be kept. Writers 
of articles in prominent periodicals are also re- 
quested to send to the Editor copies, or at least 
the titles, of their contributions. Except in rare 
instances, space will not permit mention of con- 
tributions to the daily and weekly press. 


Albert Hale, ’93, has compiled in 
a small, morocco-bound volume, suit- 
able for the vest-pocket, “Savings 
Bank Investments,” a revised and much 
abridged edition of his “ Investment 
Laws.” It gives the necessary infor- 
mation concerning the New England 
States, New York, New Jersey, Penn- 
sylvania, and Maryland. (Published 
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by the author, 53 State Street, Boston. 
Price $1.) 

A new edition of Nuttall’s Orni- 
thology, revised by Montague Cham- 
berlain, has been brought out by Little, 
Brown & Co., Boston. 

C. A. Duniway, Gr. Sch., is again 
the editor of the annual Handbook of 
Graduate Courses offered in Ameri- 
ean colleges. Twenty-four institu- 
tions are represented. A new feature, 
a brief account cf the leading profes- 
sors, accompanies the courses given by 
them. (Leach, Shewell & Sanborn : 
Boston.) 

The address delivered last summer 
before the American Bar Association, 
by its President, Moorfield Storey, ’66, 
on “A Year’s Legislation,” has been 
printed, in a pamphlet of 74 pages, by 
the Dando Co., Philadelphia. 

Prof. E. S. Morse, h ’92, has re~ 
printed from the Essex Institute Bul- 
letin an article “On the So-Called 
Bow-Puller of Antiquity,” illustrated 
by several plates. 

“A Boy’s Book of Rhymes,’’ by 
Clinton Scollard, Sp. ’86, was among 
the recent publications of Copeland & 
Day, Boston. 

“The First Greek Book,’ by Prof. 
J. W. White, p’77, has been issued by 
Ginn, Boston. 

“The Duty of the United States to 
American Citizens in Turkey,” by E. 
P. Wheeler, / ’59, was issued in De- 
cember by the Revell Co., New York. 

‘‘ New Starts in Life,” a posthu- 
mous volume of sermons by Bishop 
Phillips Brooks, ’55, is published by 
E. P. Dutton & Co. 

In the New England Magazine for 
December F. B. Sanborn had an illus- 
trated article on the portraits of R. 
W. Emerson, ’21; another on “The 
Homes and Haunts of Channing,” 
1798, and a third on Henry K. Oli- 
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ver, ’18, who composed the hymn 
«Federal Street,” concern Harvard 
men. 

Volume 8 of Harvard Studies in 
Classical Philology contains “'The Trial 
of the Alemeonidae and the Cleisthe- 
nian Constitutional Reforms,” by G. 
W. Botsford; “The Saliva Super- 
stition in Classical Literature,” by 
F. W. Nicolson ; “Greek Grave-Re- 
liefs,” by Richard Norton; ‘“‘De Ex- 
secrationibus Lamminis Plumbeis In- 
sculptis,” by W. J. Battle. (Price 
$1.50. Published by Ginn, Boston.) 

O. G. Villard, ’93, is to contribute 
an historical account of Wall Street to 
the Half Moon Series. 

W. P. Manton, m ’81, has reprinted 
from Education his paper on “ The 
Development of the Young Child with 
Reference to Exercise,” read before 
the Detroit Society for the Promotion 
of Physical Culture. 

According to the Bookman, Theodore 
Roosevelt, ’80, and Capt. A. T. Ma- 
han, h ’95, are to treat the period of 
the war of 1812 and that of England’s 
war with France in the 18th century, 
respectively, in a “History of the 
Royal Navy,” to be published by 
Sampson Low, Marston & Co., Lon- 
don. Captain Mahan’s “ Life of Nel- 
son,” in two volumes, is announced 
for publication this spring by Little, 
Brown & Co., Boston. 

Harper’s Magazine announces for 
the coming year a series of articles on 
Mexico, by C. F. Lummis, [’81], and 
more stories by Owen Wister, ’82. 

The Rev. J. W. Chadwick, ¢ ’64, 
and Annie H. Chadwick, have com- 
piled a selection of “Songs of Good 
Courage,” entitled “ Through Love to 
Light.” The selections are taken from 
old and new poets, among whom those 
of the present century predominate. 
Harvard is liberally represented in 
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selections from Bliss Carman, Sp. ’86 ; 
J. W. Chadwick, ¢t 64; James Free- 
man Clarke, ’29; C. P. Cranch, t 35; 
R. W. Emerson, ’21; N. L. Frothing- 
ham, ’75; W. C. Gannett, 60; F. H. 
Hedge, ’25 ; T. W. Higginson, ’41; O. 
W. Holmes, ’29 ; Samuel Longfellow, 
39; J. R. Lowell, 38; T. W. Par- 
sons, h ’53; W. R. Thayer, ’81; H. D. 
Thoreau, ’37 ; John Weiss, ’37 ; T. C. 
Williams, ’76 ; and M.S. C. Wright, 
81. The volume is bound in white 
and gold. (Jos. Knight Co.: Boston. 
$1.25.) 

Among the collaborators on Profes- 
sor Haupt’s Polychrome Bible are 
Prof. U. H. Toy, who has edited Eze- 
kiel, and Dr. H. H. Furness, ’54, who 
has supervised the language of the 
whole work. 

“Dante in America: A Historical 
and Bibliographical Study,” by T. W. 
Koch, ’93, constitutes No. 15 of the 
Reports of the Dante Society. (Ginn : 
Boston. 75 cents.) 

The Quinquennial Catalogue of Har- 
vard University gives lists of gradu- 
ates in every department, and also 
those who have received honorary de- 
grees, from 1636 to 1895, arranged 
according to the year in which the 
degrees were obtained. Against the 
names in these lists are noted degrees 
conferred by other institutions, pro- 
fessorial appointments, membership 
in foreign societies and some Ameri- 
can societies, and certain offices under 
the United States government and 
State governments. The price of the 
Quinquennial Catalogue is $1.50 for 
a paper-bound copy ($1.65 postpaid) 
and $2.00 for a cloth-bound copy 
($2.20 postpaid). Copies will be 
sent, postpaid, on receipt of price, by 
the Publication Agent of Harvard 
University, 2 University Hall, Cam- 
bridge, Mass. 
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The Harvard University Catalogue 
for 1896-97, issued just before Christ- 
mas, has 680 pages, 24 more than last 
year’s. This increase is due princi- 
pally to the addition of new material. 
Radcliffe College is recognized for the 
first time in a statement covering 
four pages ; the names of the Board 
of Examination Proctors also appear 
for the first time. The natural ex- 
pansion of most of the departments 
and schools accounts for the rest of 
the increase. The Catalogue gives the 
following statistics, corrected up to 
December 15: Number of corpora- 
tion, 7 ; overseers, 31 ; teachers, 394 ; 
preachers, 5; curators and library 
officers, 14; proctors and other offi- 
cers, 34; total, 485. Students: Col- 
lege, 1,754; Scientific School, 368 ; 
Graduate School, 295 ; total students 
under the Faculty of Arts and Sci- 
ences, 2,417; Divinity School, 37; 
Law School, 475; Medical School, 
554 ; Dental School, 131; Veterinary 
School, 52; Bussey Institution, 11 ; 
total of all students in the University, 
3,674, as against 3,600 last year. 
Summer School students, 624. The 
Catalogue is in the main so well ar- 
ranged that it is a pity its conven- 
ience should be lessened for lack of 
more specific head-lines. Sixty pages, 
for instance, have but the single head- 
line, “Courses of Instruction,” and, as 
these courses are arranged in purely 
arbitrary order, the reader may have 
to turn forty or fifty pages before he 
finds what he is seeking, unless he 
consults the index. It is also a ques- 
tion whether the traditional method 
of arranging the names of officers of 
instruction and government on the 
basis of collegiate seniority should not 
be superseded by the more convenient 
alphabetical arrangement. Since last 
year Prof. J. D. Whitney’s name has 





dropped from the head of the list, 
which is now held by Prof. Wolcott 
Gibbs, professor emeritus, followed by 
Prof. G. M. Lane, also professor emeri- 
tus. Prof. C. E. Norton is the oldest 
of the active teaching force. By the 
deaths of Professors Whitney and 
Child, Professors Langdell and Bocher 
are among the first ten teachers in 
collegiate seniority. The Catalogue 
contains as usual an historical sum- 
mary and the statutes of the Univer- 
sity. For sale by the Publication 
Agent, 2 University Hall, Cambridge. 
Price 75 cents ; postpaid, 85 cents. 

The latest publications of the Har- 
vard Observatory are, (1.) “ Observa- 
tions made at the Blue Hill Meteoro- 
logical Observatory in the year 1895,” 
under the direction of A. Lawrence 
Rotch, A ’91, with an appendix contain- 
ing summaries of observations for the 
lustrum and decade, a discussion of 
them, a bibliography, and errata. 
This forms part v of vol. xl of the 
Annals. (2.) “Observations of the 
New England Weather Service in the 
year 1895,” by J. Warren Smith, 
Weather Bureau Director, Annals, 
vol. xli, No. iv. (3.) “ Discussion 
of the Cloud Observations” at the 
Blue Hill Observatory, by H. Helm 
Clayton, Annals, vol. xxx, part iv. 
The 51st Annual Report of the Direc- 
tor of the Astronomical Observatory, 
by Prof. E. C. Pickering, s 65, gives 
a summary of the work for the year 
ending Sept. 30, 1896. 

A memoir of the late Dr. D. D. 
Slade, 44, by C. R. Eastman, ’90, has 
been reprinted, with portrait and ad- 
ditions, from the New England Gene- 
alogical Register for January. 

J. C. Fernald, ’60, has recently pub- 
lished “ The Student’s Book of Syno- 
nyms, Antonyms, and Prepositions.” 


(Funk & Wagnalls: New York.) 
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“ Feudal and Modern Japan,” by A. 
M. Knapp, 60, was published during 
the holiday season. 

The Wendell Phillips Memorial As- 
sociation has issued “ His Last Battle, 
and One of his Greatest Victories ; 
being the Speech of Wendell Phillips 
in Faneuil Hall on the Louisiana Dif- 
ficulties, January 15, 1875,” in a pam- 
phlet sold for 25 cents. The proceeds 
of the sale will be added to the Wen- 
dell Phillips Scholarships at Harvard 
and Tufts, which amount respectively 
to $1,300 and $1,400, but which the 
Association hopes to increase to $5,000. 
Subscriptions for this purpose are so- 
licited by the Association, of which 
the Rev. Jesse H. Jones, 159 Beach 
St., Boston, is president, and ex-Gov. 
J. Q. A. Brackett, 65, treasurer. 

J. D. Barry, ’88, has published a 
new novel, “Mlle. Blanche,” through 
Stone & Kimball, Boston. 

“ Addresses and Papers: Enfran- 
chisement and Citizenship,” by E. L. 
Pierce, / ’52, was issued last month by 
Roberts Bros., Boston, who also an- 
nounce “The Life and Speeches of 
Gov. F. T. Greenhalge,” ’63, by James 
E. Nesmith. 

A volume of eighteen sermons by 
the late John Tunis, 91, has been pub- 
lished. Bishop H. C. Potter, h ’90, of 
New York, has written for it a brief 
introduction giving the facts of Mr. 
Tunis’s life and a summary of his 
character. 

A. D. Hodges, Jr., 64, has recently 
issued the third edition of his “Gene- 
alogical Record of the Hodges Family 
of New England,” ending Dee. 31, 
1894. 

J. F. Botume, ’76, has recently seen 
through the press the fourth edition of 
his “ Modern Singing Methods: their 
Use and Abuse” (Ditson: Boston), 
and has issued a work on “ Vocal 
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Technique” (Miles & Thompson: Bos- 
ton). 

R. T. Whitehouse, ’91, has brought 
out a revised edition of his Harvard 
Song Book. 

Prof. L. E. Gates, ’84, is editing a 
volume of selections from Matthew 
Arnold. 

M. A. de W. Howe, ’87, is contrib- 
uting to the Bookman a series of criti- 
cal articles on American authors. 

“Elements of Plane Geometry,” by 
C. A. Hobbs, ’80, has recently been 
issued by Lovell & Co., New York. 

To the Journal of Experimental 
Medicine for Nov., 1896, Dr. J. Ho- 
mer Wright, p ’94, contributed an 
article entitled “The Histological 
Lesions of Acute Glanders in Man, 
and of Experimental Glanders in the 
Guinea Pig;” Dr. F. S. Locke, one 
on “The Action of Ether on Con- 
tracture and of Positive Kathodic 
Polarization of Vertebrate Voluntary 
Muscle sx” and Dr. J. L. Morse, ’87, 
one entitled “ A Study of the Changes 
produced in the Kidneys by the Tox- 
ins of the Staphylococcus Pyogenes 
aureus.” 

After ten years’ service, Prof. C. F. 
Dunbar, ’51, has resigned the editor- 
ship of the Quarterly Journal of Eco- 
nomics. Prof. F. W. Taussig, ’79, suc- 
ceeds him. 


RECENT MUSICAL COMPOSITIONS BY 
HARVARD MEN.! 


R. W. Atkinson, ’91: “ Waltzes from 
Torquay,” for pianoforte (Miles & 
Thompson : Boston); “Love, Stay by 
and Sing,” Aldrich, ‘‘ Bagatelle,” Sul- 
livan, two songs with pianoforte ac- 
companiments (Ditson: Boston); “A 
Dream of Spring,” song with piano- 

1The Editor requests that composers not in- 


cluded in this list will forward the titles of their 
compositions, to be printed next time. 
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forte accompaniment (Ditson: Bos- 
ton). 

Arthur Foote, ’74, songs: “On the 
Way to Kew;” “Irish Folk-Song;” 
“Love from o’er the Sea;” ‘ Picar- 
die;” “Song of the Forge;” “The 
Hawthorn wins the Damask Rose;” 
*“O Swallow, Swallow;” “Love in her 
cold grave lies.” Vocal duets: “A 
Song from the Persian;” “ Sing, 
maiden, sing.” Also two songs for 
Scribner’s Eugene Field book. For 
men’s voices: “ Bugle Song;” “1 love 
my Love.” Several compositions for 
church use. Three piano pieces for 
the left hand. A suite in D minor 
for orchestra, score and parts. All 
published by Arthur P. Schmidt, 
Boston. 

Clayton Johns, Sp. 79-81: “ When 
May was Young,” song; “Three 
French Songs;” “Six Wonder 
Songs;” “Album of Nine Songs;” 
“At Parting;” “Barcarole;” “I 
Cannot Help Loving Her;” “En 
Sourdine;” ‘ My Lady’s Eyes.” (Pub- 
lished by Schirmer and various Lon- 
don publishers.) Four pieces: Valse 
(played by Paderewski), Romance, 
Canzone, Promenade. Trois Morceaux 
Légers. 

J. F. Botume, ’76: “ Morning Love 
Song,” for soprano or tenor. (Ditson: 
Boston.) 

Prof. J. K. Paine has advanced so 
far with the score of his romantic 
opera, Azara, that it is expected that 
the Boston Symphony Orchestra will 
perform selections from it this spring. 

J. C. D. Parker, 48: “Life of 
Man,” oratorio (Schmitt). 

G. L. Osgood, ’66, anthems, “ Bene- 
dictus,” “O Blessed are they,” for 
solos, chorus and organ. “ Easter Carol 
Anthem,” for mixed chorus. ‘ Blow, 


golden trumpets,” poem by Marga- 
ret Deland. 


Part songs for male 
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voices : “ Proposal,” by Bayard Tay- 
lor”; “In Picardie,’ by Graham 
Thomson ;” “ Hush-a-by-baby,” by 
Eugene Field. 


MAGAZINE ARTICLES BY HARVARD 
MEN. 


American Historical Review. (Oct.) 
‘** British Convicts shipped to American 
Colonies,” J. D. Butler, 64. (Jan.) ‘* Con- 
gressmen from Seceding States,” F. W. 
Moore, ’93. 

Atlantic Monthly. (Deec.) ‘“‘ Social 
Classes in the Republic,’’ E. L. Godkin, 
h’71; ‘* Classical Studies in America,’’ B. 
L. Gildersleeve, A ’86; ‘* Professor Child,’’ 
G. L. Kittredge, ’82; ‘‘ Cheerful Yester- 
days, II,’’ T. W. Higginson, ’41; “ Land- 
scapes with Figures,” J. K. Paulding, ’85. 
(Jan.) ‘* Emerson Sixty Years After,” J. 
J. Chapman, ’84; ‘* The Poetry of Rud- 
yard Kipling,’’ C. E. Norton, ’46; ‘* Cheer- 
ful Yesterdays, III,” T. W. Higginson, 
41, (Feb.) ‘‘ Democratic Tendencies,” 
E. L. Godkin, h ’71; ‘* Thirty Years of 
the Peabody Educational Fund,’ D. C. 
Gilman, h ’76; ‘*A Study of American 
Liquor Laws,’”’ C. W. Eliot, °53; ‘* My 
Sixty Days in Greece,” B. L. Gildersleeve, 
h’86; ‘* Emerson Sixty Years After, IT,’’ 
J. J. Chapman, °84; ‘‘ Cheerful Yester- 
days, IV,” T. W. Higginson, ’41; ‘‘ Two 
Interpreters of National Architecture,” H. 
Van Brunt, 54. 

Bachelor of Arts. (Nov.) ‘‘ Robert 
Browning,” J. J. Chapman, ’84; ‘‘Speci- 
mens of Alumni Wit,’’ E. H. Nichols, ’86. 
(Dec.) ‘* Robert Browning, II,” J. J. 
Chapman, ’84, 

The Bookman. (Feb.) ‘‘ Washington 
Irving,” M. A. DeW. Howe, ’87. 

Catholic World. (Dec.) ‘*‘New Eng- 
land and the Formation of America,”’ P. 
J. O'Callaghan, ’88. 

Century Magazine. (Jan.) ‘‘Summer 
at Christmas- Tide,” Julian Hawthorne, 
[’66]; ‘* Nelson in the Battle of the Nile,”’ 
A. T. Mahan, h’95; ‘* An American Com- 
poser, E. A. Macdowell,” H. T. Finck, 
76. (Feb.) ‘‘The Battle of Copenha- 
gen,” A. T. Mahan, A 95; ‘‘A Tropic 
Climb,” Julian Hawthorne, [’66]. 

Cosmopolis. (Dec.) ‘* The Globe and 
the Island,’’ H. Norman, ’81. 
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Dominion Dental Journal. (Oct.) “ Fu- 
ture of Dentistry,’’ T. Fillebrown, d ’69. 

Education. (Nov.) ‘* Development of 
the Young Child,’”’ W. P. Manton, m °81. 
(Dec.) ‘* Normal Schools in the United 
States,’’ C. C. Ramsey, ’92. 

Educational Review. (Dec.) ‘* At- 
tempted Improvements in the Course of 
Study,” P. H. Hanus. (Jan.) ‘The Il- 
literacy of American Boys,” E. L. God- 
kin, A ’71. 

Forum. (Nov.) ‘‘ Woman from the 
Standpoint of a Naturalist,’ W. K. 
Brooks, p ’75; ‘* Bond Sales and the Gold 
Standard,’’ F. W. Taussig, °79. (Dec.) 
** Drawbacks of a College Education,”’ C. 
F. Thwing, ’76. (Jan.) ‘* The Law of 
Civilization and Decay,” T. Roosevelt, 
80; ‘* Intercollegiate Debating,” R. C. 
Ringwalt, ’95. 

Green Bag. (Jan.) ‘A Quintette of 
Legal Nestors,” A. O. Hall, [L. S., ’52]. 

Harper’s Magazine. (Dec.) ‘* A Mid- 
dle English Nativity,” J. Corbin, 92; 
** Oliver Wendell Holmes,’? W. D. How- 
ells, A ’67. (Feb.) ‘‘The Awakening of 
a Nation,’’ C. F, Lummis, [’61]. 

International Journal of Ethics. (Jan.) 
‘*The Responsibilities of a Lawyer,” J. 
B. Warner, 69. 

Journal of Political Economy. (Dec.) 
“The St. Paul Method of Assuring Real 
Estate,” F. R. Clow, 793. 

National Review. (Dec.) ‘ Notes on 
the Currency Question,’’ W. E. Chandler, 
1°54. 

North American Review. (Nov.) ‘In- 
fluence of the College on American Life,” 
C. F. Thwing, ’76; ‘‘ The Justification of 
Martial Law,” G. N. Lieber, 1°58. (Jan.) 
“The Meaning of the Votes,”’ H. C. Lodge, 
71; ‘Folly of Differential Duties,” J. 
Codman, ’85. 

New England Magazine. (Dec.) ‘‘The 
Portraits of Emerson,”? F. B. Sanborn, 
55. (Feb.) ‘*‘ The Perkins Institution for 
the Blind,’’ S. Eliot, ’39. 

New World. (Dec.) ‘ The Infection 
of Pessimism,’”’ G. Batchelor, 66; ‘‘ Ab- 
sence of Religion in Shakespeare,’”’ G. 
Santayana, ’86. 


Outlook. (Jan.) “The Theology of an 


Evolutionist,” L. Abbott, h ’90. 
Poet Lore. 
J. Rolfe, h °59. 


(Dec.) ‘*Tom Hood,” W. 
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Popular Science Monthly. (Jan.) ‘* Prin- 
ciples of Taxation,’’ D. A. Wells, s °51. 

Quarterly Journal of Economics. (Oct.) 
‘*The International Silver Situation,” F, 
W. Taussig, ’79; “‘ Ethnic Stratification 
and Displacement,’’ C. C. Closson, ’92, 
(Jan.) ‘* Currency Discussion in Massa- 
chusetts in the Eighteenth Century, II,”’ 
A. McF. Davis, s 54; ‘‘ A Forerunner of 
Bohm Bawerk,’’ C. W. Mixter, p 93. 

Review of Reviews. (Nov.) ** A Sum- 
ming Up of the Vital Issues of 1896,’’ L. 
Abbott, A ’90. (Dec.) ‘‘ The Year’s Ad- 
vance in History and Political Science,’’ 
A. B. Hart, °80. (Jan.) ‘‘ How not to 
better Social Conditions,’ T. Roosevelt, 
80. 

Scribner’s Magazine. (Feb.) ‘* The Last 
Plantagenet,’’ H. C. Lodge, ’71. 


SHORT REVIEWS. 

— Governments and Parties in Conti- 
nental Europe. By A. Lawrence Low- 
ell, °77. (Houghton, Mifflin & Co.: 
Boston. 2 vols. $5.) This belongs 
to that happy class of books which 
immediately become standard, because 
they have no competitors. Neither in 
English, nor, so far as the writer 
knows, in French, German, or Italian, 
does there exist a single treatise in 
which are collected and clearly pre- 
sented the facts here dealt with. But 
Mr. Lowell has not only been wise in 
choosing a comparatively unworked 
field ; he has also been very industri- 
ous'and successful in tilling it. In- 
formation about the governments and 
parties of France, Italy, Germany, 
Austria- Hungary, and Switzerland 
was hitherto to be songht in a dozen 
different volumes; it can now be 
found compactly set forth in these 
two. Every student of institutions 
knows how hard it is to learn the ac- 
tual operations of government ; how 
the executive, legislative, and admin- 
istrative branches codperate or clash ; 
how the power of the State perme- 
ates through various officials till it 
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reaches the smallest town; how the 
judiciary discharge their duties. Mr. 
Lowell’s method is to describe the the- 
ory on which all these powers are es- 
tablished in each country, and then to 
show how far practice has modified 
theory. Next, he gives an account of 
the political parties, so as to bring out 
the influence which tradition and ra- 
cial temperament, not less than cir- 
cumstances, have had in vitiating, or 
otherwise varying, the ideal of demo- 
eracy which all constitutional govern- 
ments have set before them in this 
century. He has arranged his mate- 
rial in such orderly fashion that it 
seems to embody the logical interrela- 
tion of the things themselves, and has 
the further advantage of providing an 
easy means for comparison or refer- 
ence. To review a work of this kind 
in detail would consume more space 
than can here be given to it ; but such 
a review could not fail to multiply 
evidences of the excellence of Lowell’s 
book. One must differ from him now 
and then as to opinions, but hardly 
ever as to facts. Thus — to illustrate 
by a single example — in his account 
of Italian politics he seems to attach 
undue weight to the non-voting Cler- 
icals; for in Italy it is generally 
agreed that the Pope astutely prohib- 
ited Clericals from voting because he 
feared that, if they all went to the 
polls, their number would still be so 
small as to be ridiculous. So long, 
therefore, as the Clerical vote has 
never been counted, the Vatican can 
claim that it is numerically enormous. 
Mr. Lowell’s deductions and summa- 
ries, usnally brief, show how thor- 
oughly he has digested his material. 
His views have weight. What he 
says, for instance, on the probable sta- 
bility of republican institations in 
France goes to the bottom of the mat- 
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So, too, his remarks on the Ref- 


ter. 
erendum and Initiative in Switzer- 
land may be commended to persons 
who think that certain political instru- 
ments which work well in small com- 
munities like the Swiss will therefore 
work well in our over-populous cities. 
Without starting out to uphold or dis- 
parage any political theory, Mr. Low- 
ell has put together a most valuable 
mass of data from which any one can 
see for himself how far democracy has 
been applied to the governments of 
Continental Europe. His book sur- 
passes Lecky’s “ Democracy and Lib- 
erty” in value, by being more thorough, 
more systematic, more judicial. It 
adds another to the small list of really 
important contributions to historical 
literature made by the younger gen- 
eration of American scholars. By ap- 
pending the full texts, in their original 
language, of the French, Italian, Ger- 
man, Austro-Hungarian, and Swiss 
constitutions, Mr. Lowell has added to 
the usefulness of his work. — W. R. T. 

— Judith and Holofernes. A Poem. 
By Thomas Bailey Aldrich, A ’96. 
(Houghton, Mifflin & Co. : Boston.) 
When the honored chief of our dilet- 
tante school of verse decided to com- 
pete with the Hebrew writer of the 
Book of Judith, he was ill-advised. 
Hebraism has the least possible affin- 
ity with dilettanteism, and it would 
be hard to cite a single successful at- 
tempt to recast Hebrew stories in 
modern verse. Browning’s master- 
piece, “ Saul,” is not an exception ; it 
succeeds because it is in nowise a 
paraphrase of a Hebrew original. 
But Mr. Aldrich finds the Judith of 
the Apocrypha “a beautiful and cold- 
blooded abstraction, with scarcely any 
feminine attribute excepting her reli- 
gious fervor ;” and accordingly he pro- 
ceeds to draw a Judith who might feel 
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at home in a Parisian salon. It would 
be equally appropriate to portray Sa- 
vonarola without his religious fervor, 
or Brutus without his patriotic fanat- 
icism. Having said this, we need only 
add that the poem has the polish 
and refinement and evident artful- 
ness which distinguish Mr. Aldrich’s 
work. Not often does he slip so badly 
in his similes as in the following lines : 
“ For Judith, who knew all the hillside paths 

As one may know the delicate azure veins 

That branch and cross on his beloved’s wrist.” 
Merely to suggest a comparison be- 
tween a woman’s wrist and a hillside 
—unless the former belonged to a 
giantess and the latter were Lilipu- 
tian — indicates an astonishing lack 
of taste in one who has been regarded 
as the laureate of good taste. 

— Harper’s Dictionary of Classical 
Literature and Antiquities has been 
edited by Prof. H. T. Peck, of Co- 
lumbia, in so thorough a way as to 
make it the most important work of 
the kind ever produced in America. 
It is indeed, as the editor wishes it to 
be, a Classical Encyclopaedia. It con- 
tains many innovations which greatly 
add to its usefulness. Thus _bio- 
graphies are given not only of the 
Greeks and Romans of classic times, 
but also of the chief Christian Fa- 
thers, and of moderns like Winckel- 
mann, Wolf, Georg Curtius, and 
Schliemann, who, in one way or 
another, helped to widen our know- 
ledge of classical antiquity. More 
than 1,500 illustrations elucidate the 
text, and to the principal articles are 
appended brief bibliographies to di- 
rect the student in further research. 
Several Harvard men have con- 
tributed articles on important sub- 
jects, viz.: Prof. F. D. Allen, on the 
“Twelve Tables ;” Dr. F. T. Cooper, 
86, on “Sermo Plebeius;” and Prof. 
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C. R. Lanman, on “India.” It is im- 
possible to criticise in detail a work 
of nearly 1,700, double-column, small 
quarto pages; only after long use 
could its errors be detected; but 
a preliminary examination justifies 
the opinion that this is a dictionary 
which every student of the classics, 
and every general reader who would 
not be ignorant of matters constantly 
referred to in contemporary literature, 
will find indispensable. 

— Artand Humanity in Homer. By 
William Cranston Lawton, ’73. (Mac- 
millan: New York. $0.75.) The the- 
sis of this little book is that, “ while 
the Homeric poems cannot be safely 
used as a handbook of early Greek 
history, nor even as a picture of actual 
Hellenic manners and customs in the 
age before the Olympiads,” yet ‘ each 
is a masterpiece of imaginative po- 
etry,” and “satisfies in large measure 
the three demands we may make upon 
any artistic creation, — simplicity, 
truth, beauty.” Mr. Lawton is fully 
convinced that Homer’s warriors and 
matrons, “whom we see acting and 
suffering, whether real Greek men 
and women or not, are at any rate 
fully human.” He has a chapter on 
Womanhood in the Iliad, and tells 
pleasantly the story of Iliad and Odys- 
sey, especially the ransoming of Hec- 
tor’s' body from Achilles by King 
Priam, and the adventure of Odysseus 
in Phaeacia. One chapter discusses 
with a light touch the growth and 
variations of the Troy-Myth. In 
another brief discussion we find col- 
lected the passages on the Homeric 
Underworld. As regards Mr. Law- 
ton’s main thesis, we do not find that 
he clearly tells us whether the poems 
are as independent of early Greek 
thought as they are supposed to be 
of Greek manners and customs. His 
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general theory of a great poet seems 
to be that he does not represent any 
particular time, but soars to some ab- 
stract region of types and universals 
where truth and beauty exist in them- 
selves, perfect and complete. Those 
who hold such theories must explain 
how Homer, Virgil, Dante, Shake- 
speare, and Goethe could penetrate to 
the centre of life by leaving all the 
actual life of their own day behind 
them. Mr. Lawton has read the 
poems of Homer for himself, and 
everywhere takes a fresh view of 
them. This lends real interest to his 
work, but sometimes results in strange 
and naive interpretations. We may 
instance especially his view of Calypso 
as the loveliest and gentlest of di- 
vinities, living in a sort of Paradise. 
Our author apparently takes her self- 
praise at its face value. Again, he 
speaks of the meeting with Nausicaa 
as a temptation to Odysseus to stay 
with her away from Penelope. This 
is treating the young girl’s frank ad- 
miration of the hero altogether too 
much au sérieux. The book contains 
many translations made by Mr. Law- 
ton himself. The general reader will 
probably prefer the blank verse in the 
third chapter, as preserving much 
more of Homer’s dignity than the 
tripping and careless hexameters, com- 
posed line for line with the Greek. 
But when all is said and done, Mr. 
Lawton has given us a little book 
which is refreshing with its humanity 
in these days of grammatical investi- 
gation and scientific archaeology. 

— Songs of Exile. By Herbert 
Bates, 90. (Copeland & Day: Bos- 
ton. Oaten Stop Series.) Genuine- 


ness of sentiment and a marked abil- 
ity in the choice of epithets character- 
ize most of the pieces in this little 
volume. 


The longest Poem, “ Exiles 
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of the Plain,” contains many lines of 
vivid description, and sums up the 
longing which an Easterner bred with- 
in sight and sound of the Atlantic 
feels when transplanted to the monoto- 
nous prairie environment of the Mid- 
dle West. No one can doubt that 
Mr. Bates sincerely loves Nature, or 
that he closely observes her, or that he 
has skill to touch with interest and 
emotion the reports he makes of his 
observations. One wonders whether, 
if he were set amid a more congenial 
condition, his talent for meditation 
might not be quickened into more 
passionate utterance, and his contacts 
with life be more varied. As it is, 
his voice is sincere, and so far as he 
represents the transplanted, cultivated 
Yankee he has the significance of ori- 
ginality.— More Songs from Vaga- 
bondia. By Bliss Carman, Sp. ’86, and 
Richard Hovey. Designs by T. B. 
Meteyard, Sp. ’86. (Copeland & Day: 
Boston.) The exhilaration which at- 
tracted some readers to the earlier vol- 
ume of Vagabond verses does not last 
through this. Although the authors 
perpetually hurrah for the delights of 
wine, women, and song, we suspect 
something not much stronger than 
shandy-gaff to be the basis of their in- 
spiration. We fancy we detect a hol- 
lowness in a good deal of their praise 
of vagabondage, as if they realized 
that for men of thirty-odd, who really 
sleep and eat like the rest of us, to 
keep up the make-believe that they 
prefer a bed by the roadside, with 
water from a dipper at some farimer’s 
pump for their drink, and an occasional 
sandwich for their food, is a trifle in- 
sincere. There is a class of readers 
to whom all this is always novel, and 
indicative of open souls, just as there 
is a perennial class of playgoers to ap- 
plaud the villain who declines to smite 
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his aged grandmother ; but for our- 
selves, holding a different idea of the 
mission of poetry, the information that 
“ All Vagabondia shouts at your entering, 
King of the Tenderloin, Barney McGee,” 
has only the slightest interest. The 
jingle faculty, so conspicuous in Mr. 
Carman’s work, does not fail here ; 
but jingling alone, except in the case 
of Mother Goose’s Melodies, never has 
brought permanent fame. The world 
in the long run rightly insists that 
poetry shall convey ideas. Of these 
there is a conspicuous absence in the 
present volume, which offers nothing 
so good as “ The Marching Morrows ” 
in its predecessor. To strike an atti- 
tude, to dilute Walt Whitman (him- 
self so diluted), to coin strange words 
and invent strange meanings for com- 
mon ones, to assure us that the god 
who presides over tipsy revels in 
Vagabondia is not “ censorious,” — 
all this cannot satisfy readers who 
have advanced beyond sophomoric 
views of life. The privilege of pay- 
ing for whiskey toddies for Barney 
McGee, or of lending him money, 
seems rather slight a theme for a real 
poet to choose. If we are right in 
attributing the better contributions to 
Mr. Carman, we may not imperti- 
nently advise him to dissolve his Vaga- 
bondian partnership, and to set him- 
self seriously to show that the hopes 
awakened more than ten years ago by 
his first verses, and deferred from 
volume to volume, had a real founda- 
tion. Rythmic fluency and exuber- 
ant jingling may supply food for a fad ; 
they can never make a poet. — Kal- 
lirrhoé. By Philip Becker Goetz, 90. 
(Peter Paul Co. : Buffalo, N. Y.) If 
we could get rid of the impression of 
imitation and effort which all modern 
“Greek ” tragedies make on us, we 
might be glad to commend this pains- 
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taking work of Mr. Goetz. It has 
evidently dove him good to write it ; 
the achievement of any worthy tour 
de force benefits the achiever ; but 
we confess to have read what he has 
written with respect, but without real 
pleasure. We have kept thinking 
how futile it is for men at this stage 
of evolution to try to express their 
thoughts through Greek forms. No- 
body has succeeded at it. Swin- 
burne’s Atalanta in Calydon owes what- 
ever popularity it has to its completely 
un-Greek qualities, and Arnold’s imi- 
tations of the antique are saturated 
with modern spirit. We suspect that 
Mr. Goetz himself sometimes chafed 
at the restraint which constructing a 
drama according to the rules of the 
classical philologians imposed on him. 


BOOKS RECEIVED. 


Governments and Parties in Continental 
Europe. By A. Lawrence Lowell, ’77. 
(Houghton, Mifflin & Co. : Boston. 2 vols., 
crown octavo, $5.) 

Guide to the Study of American History. 
By Edward Channing, ’78, and Albert 
Bushnell Hart, ’80. (Ginn: Boston.) 

Mademoiselle Blanche. A Novel. By 
John D. Barry, ’88. (Stone & Kimball: 
New York.) 

The Faith by which we Stand. Sermons 
by the Rev. John Tunis, 91. With Intro- 
duction by Bishop Henry C. Potter, h ’90. 
(James Pott & Co.: New York.) 

A Princetonian. A Story of Under- 
graduate Life at the College of New 
Jersey. Illustrated. By James Barnes. 
(Putnam: New York. $1.25.) 

Municipal Reform in the United States. 
By Thomas C. Derlin. Questions of the 
Day, No. 90. (Putnam: New York. $1.) 

The Balkans. Roumania, Bulgaria, 
Servia, and Montenegro. Stories of the 
Nations Series. By William Miller. (Put- 
nam: New York. $1.50.) 

Hopkins’s Pond and Other Sketches. By 
Robert T. Morris. (Putnam: New York. 
$1.25.) 

Sir Knight of the Golden Pathway. By 
Anna S. P. Duryea. With Illustrations 
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and Borders by Mabel Wilder Baldwin. 
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The Knowledge of Life. Being a Con- 
tribution to the Study of Religions. By 
H. J. Harald. (Putnam: New York. 
$1.50.) 

The Strike, and Other Poems. By George 
Benson Hewetson. (Putnam: New York. 
$1.25.) 

Undercurrents of the Second Empire. 
Notes and Recollections. By Albert D. 
Vandam, author of An Englishman in 
Paris. (Putnam: New York. $2.50.) 

Kallirrhoé. A Dramatic Poem. By 
Philip Becker Goetz, 93. (Peter Paul 
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Black. With Eight Illustrations by John 
Williamson. (Longmans: New York. 
$1.25.) 


The Bibelot. (Nov.) W. Watson’s Epi- 
grams. (Dec.) ‘* Darnley’s Death,’’ from 
Swinburne’s Bothwell. (Jan.) Idyls of 
Theocritus. (Feb.) Bion and Moschus. 

The Elements of Plane Geometry. By 
Charles A. Hobbs, °80. (Lovell: New 
York. Introduction price, 75 cents.) 

A Critical Study of Nullification in 
South Carolina. By David Franklin Hous- 
ton, A. M., 92. Harvard Historical Stud- 
ies, III. (Longmans: New York.) 

Ancient Ideals. A Study of Intellec- 
tual and Spiritual Growth from Early 
Times to the Establishment of Christian- 
ity. By Henry Osborn Taylor, ’78. (Put- 
nam: New York. 2 vols., crown octavo, 
$5.) 

More Songs from Vagabondia. By Bliss 
Carman, Sp. ’86, and Richard Hovey. 
With designs by T. B. Meteyard, Sp. ’86. 
(Copeland & Day: Boston. $1.) 
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(Copeland & Day: Boston. 75 cents.) 

Through Love to Light. A Selection of 
Songs of Good Courage. Made by John 
White Chadwick, t ’64, and Annie Hatha- 
way Chadwick. (Joseph Knight Co.: 
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CORPORATION RECORDS. 


Meeting of Oct. 26, 1896. 
The Treasurer reported the gift of 
$25 from Mr. Henry Whitman, toward 
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the payment of an Assistant in the 
Geographical Laboratory, and the gift 
was gratefully accepted. 

The Treasurer reported that in ac- 
cordance with the vote passed by this 
Board on Sept. 29, 1896, he had re- 
ceived from the executor of the estate 
of Mrs. Sophia G. Burr the additional 
sum of $12,000, on account of her re- 
siduary bequest for maintaining the 
Burr Scholarships. 

Voted that the Treasurer be author- 
ized to receive the Class Fund of the 
Class of 1844, to be held as the prop- 
erty of Harvard College upon the fol- 


lowing terms: — 


First. A separate account shall be kept 
by the Treasurer of the College with 
the said fund of the Class of 1844, which 
account shall be credited with the amounts 
received, and such other sums as may 
be added thereto in sums ot not less than 
one hundred dollars, and be charged with 
all the payments made as hereinafter pro- 
vided for. 

Second. The assets of said fund re- 
ceived by the Treasurer shall be reduced 
to cash, and the amount standing to the 
credit of the capital account shall be 
invested cither by deposit with the Mas- 
sachusetts Hospital Life Insurance Com- 
pany, or by sharing with other funds in 
the ‘‘ general investments ”’ of the College, 
or otherwise at the discretion of the Presi- 
dent and Fellows, it being understood that 
the first investment is to be by deposit 
with the said Massachusetts Hospital Life 
Insurance Company for the term of five 
years, and that investment with the ‘“‘ gen- 
eral investments ”’ of the College shall not 
be made until it can be made without dis- 
advantage to the other funds. 

Third. The income received from the 
investment for the Fund of the Class of 
1844 shall annually be credited to the 
account of said fund, and the amount so 
credited shall be payable on demand to 
the Secretary of the Class for the time 
being, whose receipt shall be a full dis- 
charge to the President and Fellows for 
all sums paid to him. The Class Secre- 
tary shall not call for money oftener than 
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once in a year unless with the consent of 


the Treasurer of the College. No inter- 
est shall be allowed by said College on 
any balance of income. 

Fourth. If at any time the President 
and Fellows shall incur any loss of capi- 
tal or of income on account of said fund 
by reason of failure of investments, taxa- 
tion, or other charges or expenses, equi- 
table allowance may, at the discretion of 
said President and Fellows, be made there- 
for out of the principal or income of said 
fund. 

Fifth. After the death of the last sur- 
vivor of the Class of 1844 the interest of 
said fund shall be added to the principal 
until the fund amounts to ten thousand 
dollars. Thereafter the income of said 
fund of ten thousand dollars shall be ap- 
propriated to assist indigent students, a 
regard being had to their merits as schol- 
ars, and preference being given in all cases 
to the descendants of any member of the 
Class of 1844. And it shall be known as 
the ‘‘ Fund of the Class of 1844.” 


The Treasurer reported that he had 
received from Mr. Robert Codman the 
following property for the “Fund of 
the Class of 1844,” and the same was 
gratefully accepted: Thirty shares 
of the Vermont and Massachusetts 
Railroad Co.; one share of the Bos- 
ton Real Estate Trust; eight hundred 
dollars in cash. 

Voted that the gift of $50 from 
to the Semitic Department, for 
the benefit of Instructor George A. 
Reisner, be gratefully accepted, and 
that said sum be sent to Dr. Reisner. 

Voted, on recommendation of the 
Faculty of the School of Veterinary 
Medicine, to adopt the following sched- 
ule of tuition-fees for special students 
in that School: “For any laboratory 
course, alone or with other courses, 
$150 a year. For certain laboratory 
courses additional fees are required 
for materials, reagents, use and break- 
age of apparatus. For any elective 
full course $45, for a half-course $25 
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a year. In all other cases the fees 
will be computed at the rate of $15 
for an hour a week of instruction dur- 
ing the academic year up to $150. 
But in no case shall the tuition-fee be 
less than $30 or more than $150 a 
year. Any student who attends a 
course of instruction for only a part 
of the year must pay the full year’s 
fee for that course; except that a stu- 
dent who is liable for the fee of $150 
a year is entitled to the same remis- 
sions as students of regular standing 
in the School.” 

Voted to proceed to the election of 
a Professor of German Literature, to 
serve from Sept. 1, 1896, whereupon 
ballots being given in, it appeared that 
Kuno Francke, Ph. D., was elected. 
Voted to communicate this election to 
the Board of Overseers, that they may 
consent thereto if they see fit. 

Voted to appoint the following Com- 
mittee on the Regulation of Athletic 
Sports, for one year from Sept. 1, 
1896: Faculty members: Joseph 
Henry Beale, Jr, A. M., LL. B.; Ira 
Nelson Hollis, Edward Hickling Brad- 
ford, A. M., M. D. Graduate mem- 
bers: Augustus Peabody Gardner, 
A. B.; William Allien Brooks, Jr., 
A.M.,M. D.; Louis Adams Frothing- 
ham, A. B., LL. B. 

Voted to appoint John Fiske, A. M., 
LL. B., LL. D., Lecturer on “ Colonial 
Virginia and the other Southern Col- 
onies ” for the current academic year. 

Voted to appoint Samuel Silas Curry, 
Ph. D., Instructor in Elocution (in the 
Divinity School) for one year from 
Sept. 1, 1896. 

Voted to appoint Samuel Train Dut- 
ton, A. B., Lecturer on School Super- 
vision for one year from Sept. 1, 
1896. 

Voted to appoint the following As- 
sistants for one year from Sept. 1, 1896: 
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John Alden, A. B., in English; George 
Carroll Curtis, in the Geographical 
Laboratory. 

Voted to appoint for one year from 
Sept. 1, 1896, Asher Harriman St. 
Clair Chase, D. M. D., Instructor in 
Mechanical Dentistry; Harry West 
Haley, D. M. D., Instructor in Me- 
chanical Dentistry; Harvey Winches- 
ter Hardy, D. M. D., and Edwin Lin- 
wood Farrington, D. M. D., Instruc- 
tors in Operative Dentistry; Robert 
John McMeekin, D. M. D., Assistant 
Demonstrator of Mechanical Dentis- 
try; Dwight Ward Dickinson, D. M. 
D., Assistant Demonstrator of Opera- 
tive Dentistry. 


Meeting of Nov. 9, 1896. 


The Deputy Treasurer reported the 
receipt of $20 from Mr. Robert Cod- 
man, to be added to the Fund of the 
Class of 1844. 

Voted, that the thanks of the Presi- 
dent and Fellows be sent to Mrs. 
Henry Draper, of New York, for her 
additional gift of $833.33 received 
Oct. 28, 1896, toward the expenses 
at the Observatory of Harvard Uni- 
versity, on account of the Draper Me- 
morial, 

The Deputy Treasurer reported the 
receipt from Miss Marian C. Jackson 
and Miss Amy Folsom of $50 each, 
toward the salary of Mr. G. C. Curtis, 
Assistant in the Geographical Labo- 
ratory, and these gifts were gratefully 
accepted. 

The President reported that Miss 
Rose S. Whiting had given to the 
Physical Laboratory two balances, two 
clocks, and several pieces of electrical 
apparatus, and her welcome gifts were 
gratefully accepted. 

The resignation of Professor Dun- 
bar as Editor of the Quarterly Journal 
of Economics was received and ac- 
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cepted; and it was Voted that the 
thanks of the President and Fellows be 
sent to Professor Dunbar for his ten 
years of editorial service, which have 
established the Journal on a scientific 
footing, and set its standard for the 
future. Voted to appoint Professor 
Frank William Taussig, Ph. D., Ed- 
itor of the Quarterly Journal of Eco- 
nomics. 

Voted to appoint Edward Hale, 
D. B., Instructor in Homiletics for 
one year from Sept. 1, 1896. 

Voted to appoint William Briggs 
Savery Assistant in Philosophy for 
one year from Sept. 1, 1896. 

Voted to appoint Herman Wads- 
worth Hayley, Ph. D., Assistant in the 
College Library from Sept. 1, 1896. 

Voted to appoint William Garrott 
Brown, A. M., Deputy Keeper of Uni- 
versity Records from Sept. 1, 1896. 

Voted to appoint Edwin Welles 
Dwight, M. D., Assistant in Legal 
Medicine for one year from Sept. 1, 
1896, with the full title of Assistant 
in Clinical Surgery and Legal Medi- 
cine. 

Voted to appoint the following Proc- 
tors for one year from Sept. 1, 1896: 
Pierre la Rose, A. B., Archibald 
Fairlie, A. B. 

Voted that the following persons be 
appointed members of the Board of 
Examination Proctors to serve for one 
year from Sept. 1, 1896: Raymond 
Clare Archibald, A. B., Don Carlos 
Barrett, A. M., Harry Augustus Bige- 
low, A. B., Asa White Kenney Bil- 
lings, A. M., John Henry Boynton, 
A. M., Frederic Story Bunker, M. D., 
Walter Bradford Cannon, A. B., Ralph 
Waldo Cone, A. B., Arthur Lyous 
Cross, A. M., Arthur Durward, S. B., 
John Archibald Fairlie, A. M., Sidney 
Bradshaw Fay, A. B., John Allyne 
Gade, S. B., Charles Sumner Griffin, 
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A. M., Frederick Orville Grover, 
A. M., John Irvin Hamaker, A. M., 
Joseph Henry Hathaway, A. B., 
Henry Barrett Learned, A. M., Wil- 
liam Edward McElfresh, A. M., Fred- 
erick Chase McLaughlin, A. M., Her- 
bert Camp Marshall, A. M., William 
Joseph Miller, A.M., Watson Nichol- 
son, A. M., George Rapall Noyes, 
A. M., George Burr Richardson, S. B., 
Henry Lindsay Sanford, A. B., Charles 
Edward Seaman, A. M., Edward 
Henry Warren, A. B., Harry White, 
A. M. 

Voted that from and after Aug. 31, 
1897, two term bills shall be issued in 
each academic year to students in all 
departments of the University. The 
first bill shall be issued Feb. 1, with 
notice that it is to be paid within three 
weeks. The second bill shall be issued 
at least one week before Commence- 
ment, with notice that it is to be paid 
on or before Oct. 10, but the second 
bill of all candidates for degrees shall 
be paid at least one day before Com- 
mencement. For students in the 
Cambridge departments, the term 
bills shall be made upas follows: The 
first bill shall include two thirds of 
the fixed annual charges for instruc- 
tion, use of rooms, ete., the whole of 
such fees for lockers and laboratory 
courses, and of such incidental charges 
as can then be determined, and charges 
for gas and for board at the Har- 
vard Dining Association and Foxcroft 
Club made up toas late a date as may 
be practicable. The second bill shall 
include all dues for the year which 
have not been included in the first bill. 
For students in the Boston departments 
the term bills shall be made up as at 
present. When a student’s connection 
with the University is severed, all the 
charges against him are to be paid at 
once. 
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Meeting of Nov. 30, 1896. 

The Treasurer reported that he had 
received through Mr. William Worth- 
ington, from an anonymous friend of 
the University, United States bonds 
which have been sold, with accrued in- 
terest, for $2,216.25, to be added to 
the Julius Dexter Scholarship Fund; 
and it was Voted that the thanks of 
the President and Fellows be sent 
through Mr. Worthington to the giver 
for his welcome gift. 

Voted that the thanks of the Presi- 
dent and Fellows be sent to Mrs. 
Henry Draper, of New York, for her 
additional gift of $833.33 received 
Nov. 28, 1896, toward the expenses 
at the Observatory of Harvard Uni- 
versity, on account of the Draper Me- 
morial. 

An offer from Mr. Archibald Cary 
Coolidge to give $100 toward ar- 
ranging, binding, or cataloguing the 
Slavic books in the Library was grate- 
fully accepted. 

The Curator of the John Witt Ran- 
dall collection reported a gift from 
Mr. H. W. Bryant of a “landscape by 
Bass Otis, the oldest American litho- 
graph known,” and the same was 
gratefully accepted for the Randall 
collection. 

Voted that the thanks of the Presi- 
dent and Fellows be sent tothe repre- 
sentatives of the family of the late 
George Ticknor for their generous 
and welcome gift to the Library of 
Harvard College, without restrictions, 
of his collection of editions of Dante’s 
works, and of books relating to Dante’s 
works and life. 

Voted to appoint Henry Lee, Wil- 
liam Sturgis Bigelow, and Arthur 
Astor Carey Trustees of the Museum 
of Fine Arts for one year from Jan. 
1, 1897. 

Voted to appoint Lewis Edwards 
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Gates, A. B., Assistant Professor of 
English for five years from Sept. 1, 
1896. 

Voted to appoint the following In- 
structors for one year from Sept. 1, 
1896: Arthur Stoddard Cooley, Ph. D., 
in Greek; Franklin Morse Archer, 
A. B., in Engineering Contracts. 

Voted to reappoint the following As- 
sistants for one year from Sept. 1, 
1896: Jesse More Greenman, S. B., 
and Merritt Lyndon Fernald, in the 
Herbarium; Joseph William Blankin- 
ship, A. B., in the Botanical Museum. 

Voted to appoint Hutchins Hapgood, 
A. B., Assistant in English for one 
year from Sept. 1, 1896. 

The President, Dr. Walcott, and 
Mr. Higginson were requested to con- 
fer with the Class Day Committee in 
regard to the exercises about the Tree 
on Class Day. 

Voted that the fee for teachers, for 
instruction in any one of the subjects 
in the course given by Professor 
Hanus in “ Methods of Teaching,” be 
$10. 


Meeting of Dec. 14, 1896. 

The Treasurer reported that he had 
received from Messrs. Frank Brew- 
ster and Thomas J. Homer, executors 
of the will of Mr. Harold Whiting, 
$20,613.60, the amount of Mr. Whit- 
ing’s generous and welcome bequest 
of $20,000 with interest thereon from 
May 27 to Dec., 1896, and the bequest 
was gratefully accepted. 

The Treasurer reported that he had 
received from Mr. C. H. Walker, 
executor of the will of Mr. S. A. 
Borden, $1,700 on account of Mr. 
Borden’s bequest of $2,000, and the 
bequest was gratefully accepted. 

Voted that the thanks of the Presi- 
dent and Fellows be sent to Mr. James 
A. Garland for his first quarterly pay- 
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ment of $750, for the year 1896-97, 
toward salaries in the Department of 
Architecture. 

The resignation of Mr. John Corbin 
as Instructor in English was received 
and accepted. 

The resignation of Mr. Hutchins 
Hapgood as Assistant in English was 
received and accepted. 

Voted to appoint Julius George 
William Werner, D. M. D., Instructor 
in Operative Dentistry for one year 
from Sept. 1, 1896. 

Voted to change the title of John 
Hildreth MecCollom, M. D., from In- 
structor in Clinical Medicine to In- 
structor in Contagious Diseases. 

Voted that for Engineering 10 a, 
10 b, and 10 c, a laboratory fee of 
$7.50 each be charged; and that the 
same fee be charged for Engineering 
10 c and 10 d taken together. 


Meeting of Dec. 28, 1896. 

The Treasurer reported the receipt 
of $100 from , to be applied to 
the payment of the salary of Dr. G. 
A. Reisner, and the same was grate- 
fully accepted. 

Voted that the thanks of the Presi- 
dent and Fellows be sent to Mrs. 
Henry Draper, of New York, for her 
additional gift of $833.33 received 
Dec. 24, 1896, toward the expenses 
at the Observatory of Harvard Uni- 
versity, on account of the Draper Me- 
morial. 

The Treasurer reported the receipt 
of $100 from Mr. Nathaniel Thayer, 
to be used toward the payment of 
salaries for instruction in the Slavic 
languages, and the same was grate- 
fully accepted. 

The Treasurer reported the receipt 
of $1,100 from , to be used under 
the direction of Professor Goodale 
for special expenses in the Botanic 
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Museum, and the same was gratefully 
accepted. 

The Treasurer reported that he had 
received through Professor W. M. 
Davis the sum of $220 subscribed by 
several persons toward a fund for 
geographical models, and the same 
was gratefully accepted. 

The President reported the gift of 
a wall clock for the Library reading- 
room from Mr. Frederic Coleman 
Gratwick, and the welcome gift was 
gratefully accepted. 

The following indenture was read 
to the Board : — 


This indenture made this first day of 
January, A. D., 1897 by and between the 
Trustees of the Peabody Museum of 
American Archaeology and Ethnology, 
hereinafter called the Trustees, parties of 
the first part, and the President and Fel- 
lows of Harvard College, hereinafter called 
the Corporation, parties of the second part, 
witnesseth : 

Whereas George Peabody did, by deed 
dated October 8, 1866, convey to certain 
persons, thereby created the Trustees of 
the Peabody Museum of American Archae- 
ology and Ethnology in connection with 
Harvard University and their successors, 
certain property in trust for the founda- 
tion and maintenance of the said Museum, 
and for the endowment of the Peabody 
Professorship of American Archaeology 
and Ethnology in the said University, and 
for other purposes ; and 

Whereas, on October 27, 1866, the Cor- 
poration assented to the terms of the said 
trust ; and 

Whereas, in accordance with the terms 
of the said deed of trust, a building has 
been erected for the purposes of the Mu- 
seum, and large collections have been 
made which are now placed therein; and 

Whereas, on October 1, 1890, Mrs. Mary 
Copley Thaw conveyed to the Trustees 
certain property for the establishment and 
maintenance of the Thaw Fellowship in 
the said University and for other purposes ; 
and 

Whereas, on June 1, 1891, Mrs. Mary 
Hemenway conveyed to the Trustees cer- 
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tain property for the establishment and 
maintenance of the Hemenway Fellowship 
in the said University ; and 

Whereas, Roger Wolcott, acting in ac- 
cordance with the provisions of the will 
of J. Huntington Wolcott, did on June 1, 
1891, appoint and give to the Corporation 
certain property, the income of which is 
to be expended by the Trustees for the 
promotion of archaeological and ethnologi- 
eal research, and for other purposes; 
and 

Whereas by the will of Robert C. Win- 
throp certain property was bequeathed to 
the Corporation for the establishment of 
the Winthrop Scholarship in the said Uni- 
versity, which gift was received December 
31, 1894; and 

Whereas it has been deemed advisable 
that the ownership, management, and con- 
trol of the said Museum and collections, 
funds, and other property held for the pur- 
poses of the said Museum and otherwise, 
should be united in the hands of the Cor- 
poration ; and 

Whereas the Legislature of Massachu- 
setts has by chapter one hundred and 
ninety-one of the Acts of the year eighteen 
hundred and ninety-six authorized the 
Trustees to convey all the property in 
their hands to the Corporation upon the 
same trusts on which it is now held by 
the Trustees, and upon such other trusts 
not conflicting or inconsistent therewith 
as the Trustees and the Corporation may 
agree upon : 

Now, therefore, in consideration of the 
premises, the Trustees do hereby convey, 
remise, release, and forever quitclaim to 
the Corporation all the buildings, Mu- 
seum, collections, stocks, bonds, money, 
funds, accumulations, and property of 
whatsoever name and nature held by them 
or to which they are in any manner en- 
titled as Trustees. 

To have and to hold the granted 
premises to them, the Corporation, their 
successors and assigns, to their use forever ; 
but in trust nevertheless to hold the said 
property for the uses and purposes for 
which, and subject to the duties and trusts 
upon which, the granted premises are held 
by the Trustees, and upon the further 
trusts and agreements set forth in the 
articles appended hereto; and the Corpo- 
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ration accepts the property herein con- 
veyed upon the trusts aforesaid. 

In witness whereof the Trustees have 
hereunto set their hands and seals, and the 
Corporation has caused its corporate seal 
to be hereto affixed, and these presents to 
be signed by E. W. Hooper, its Treasurer, 
the day and year first above written. 

(Signed) 

CHARLES FrRANcis ADAMS, 
Pres’t Mass. Hist. Society. (L. 8S.) 
Rosert 8. RANTOUL, 
Pres’t Essex Institute. (L. S.) 
STEPHEN SALISBURY, 
Pres’t Am. Antiquarian Soc. (L.S.) 
ALEXANDER AGASSIZ, 

Pres’t Am. Acad. of Arts & Sci. (L. S.) 
Wituiam H. NIxgs, 

Pres’t Boston Soc. of Nat. Hist. (L.S.) 
Francis C. LowE tt, (L.S.) 
Samvue.t H. Scupper, (L. 8.) 
Trustees of the Peabody Museum of Ameri- 

can Archaeology and Ethnology. 


Articles of Agreement. 


For the Government of the Peabody Mu- 
seum of American Archaeology and 
Ethnology, made by the President and 
Fellows of Harvard College and the 
Trustees of said Museum. 

First. The Peabody Professor of Ameri- 
ean Archaeology and Ethnology and the 
Curator of the Peabody Museum shall 
have the rights and powers given and shall 
be subject to the duties imposed by the 
deed of gift of Mr. George Peabody. 

Second. Subject to the provisions of the 
first Article, the Museum shall be in the 
immediate charge of a faculty responsible 
only to the Corporation and the Overseers. 

Third. The President of the College 
shall be the President of the Faculty, and 
the Peabody Professor or Curator of the 
Museum shall be a member thereof, Va- 
cancies in the Faculty, caused by the death 
or resignation of a member thereof, other 
than the President and the Peabody Pro- 
fessor or the Curator, shall be filled by 
the nominations made by the Faculty 
and confirmed by the Corporation. 

Fourth. The first Faculty shall consist, 
in addition to the President and the Pea- 
body Professor or Curator, of the follow- 
ing persons: Stephen Salisbury, Charles 
P. Bowditch, and Francis C. Lowell. 
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Fifth. The Peabody Professor of Ameri- 
can Archaeology and Ethnology and the 
Curator of the Museum shall be nominated 
by the Faculty to the Corporation, ap- 
pointed by the Corporation, and confirmed 
by the Overseers. 

Sixth. The Faculty shall appoint all 
assistants and other officers employed in 
the Museum: but if an assistant or other 
officer shall give instruction to students of 
the University, his appointment shall be 
confirmed by the Corporation, and, if the 
statutes so require, by the Overseers. 

Seventh. The Faculty shall, subject to 
confirmation by the Corporation, nominate 
the holders of the Thaw and Hemenway 
Fellowships and the Winthrop Scholar- 
ship. 

Eighth. The Faculty may, in its dis- 
cretion, subject to the terms of the several 
deeds of gift, expend the sums which shall 
be placed at its disposal by the Corpora- 
tion. 

Ninth. The principal of the Building 
Fund may be expended by the Faculty 
with the approval of the Corporation. 

Tenth. These articles may be added to 
or varied by the Corporation and Over- 
seers within the terms of the several deeds 
of gift under which the property is held. 

Schedule of the property hereby con- 
veyed, in addition to the books, furniture, 
etc., belonging to the Trustees and con- 
tained in the building or elsewhere : — 


General Fund. 
30 Shares Real Estate Asso. 
30 ‘* Chicago & Alton R.R. pref. 
oo * N.Y, N. 8 E.R. 
$10,000 Worcester Consol. Str. Ry. 5 %. 
$10,000 Chicago Junction Stock Yds. 5 %. 
$36,000 C., B., & Q. R. R. Den. Ex. 4%. 
68 Shares Boston Wharf. 
Am. Bell Tel. 
$54,000 Kas. & Mo. R. R. 5%. 
Cash. 


9 “ 
“ 


Hemenway Fund. 
$2,000 Montana Central, 6 %. 
$2,000 Kas. City, Fort Scott & Mem., 6%. 
25 Shares Gen. Elec. pref. 
20 ‘* Am. Bell Tel. 


Cash. 
Thaw Fund. ' 
$20,000 Girard Point Warehouse 3} %. 
39 Shares Conn. Riv. R. R. 
Cash. 
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Meeting of Jan. 11, 1897. 

The Treasurer reported the receipt 
on Oct. 21, 1896, of $250 from Henry 
F. Sears, to be spent for the Patho- 
logical Department library, and the 
same was gratefully accepted. 

The Treasurer reported that he had 
received from Miss Hovey through 
Professor W. M. Davis the additional 
sum of $50, toward a fund for geo- 
graphical models, and the same was 
gratefully accepted. 

The Treasurer reported the receipt 
of $400 from Judge Lowell and Mrs. 
Lowell, being the twelfth annual pay- 
ment for the George Emerson Lowell 
Scholarship, and the same was grate- 
fully accepted. 

The Treasurer reported that he had 
received through Mr. B. L. Robinson, 
from an anonymous friend, $5,000 
for the Herbarium, $2,000 thereof to 
be added to the permanent fund, and 
the remainder for present use ; and 
this welcome gift was gratefully ac- 
cepted. 

A copy of “The Lawes and Orders 
of Harvard College,” 1655, received 
from Dr. Samuel A. Green, was grate- 
fully accepted, to be placed in the 
University Archives in the University 
Library. 

Voted to appoint Henry Richardson 
Linville, A. M., a member of the 
Board of Examination Proctors for 
one year from Sept. 1, 1896. 

The Treasurer reported that the 
indenture dated Jan. 1, 1897, between 
the Trustees of the Peabody Museum 
of American Archaeology and Ethno- 
logy and the President and Fellows of 
Harvard College, which was entered 
in the record of the meeting of this 
Board held on Dee. 28, 1896, had been 
executed ; and that he had received 
from the Treasurer of said Trustees 





all the securities mentioned in the 
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schedule as entered in said record, and 
in cash the sum of $1,205.73 of unex- 
pended income ; and that he had also 
received from the Curator of the Pea- 
body Museum the sum of $200 as the 
balance of the gift of Mr. Clarence B. 
Moore toward the payment of assist- 
ants in Museum work, and the sum 
of $58.40 as the balance of the gift 
of Mr. Robert C. Winthrop, Jr., for 
furniture and equipment of the Mu- 
seum lecture hall and laboratory. 

Voted that Professor James’s ad- 
dress before the American Society of 
Naturalists in memory of Louis Agas- 
siz be printed for distribution by the 
University. 

The vote passed by the Faculty of 
Arts and Sciences on Jan. 14, 1896, 
and presented to the Board March 2, 
1896, was again considered, and it was 
Voted that, until further order of the 
President and Fellows, any Doctor of 
Philosophy or of Science, who shall be 
approved for the purpose by the De- 
partment with which his work is most 
closely related, may be authorized by 
the Faculty of Arts and Sciences, for 
a period not exceeding four months, to 
give instruction under the direction of 
the Faculty either gratuitously or for 
such fees as he may himself fix and 
collect. 

The Committee on the Regulation 
of Athletic Sports having laid before 
the Board certain matters connected 
with the athletic fields of the Univer- 
sity, and having stated that Mr. Arthur 
Astor Carey, the brother and repre- 
sentative of the deceased giver of the 
Carey building, has expressed entire 
approval of the use of the Carey build- 
ing for purposes of instruction, when 
owing to the removal of athletics to 
the Soldier’s Field it shall be no longer 
convenient for athletic uses, it was 
Voted to take the Carey building for 
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the general purposes of the University, 
as part of the investment in University 
Houses and Lands, and to allow there- 
for the sum of $15,000, with the under- 
standing that after the payment of the 
money the Athletic Association shall 
have no further rights in the building, 
but that said sum of $15,000 shall be 
expended by the Athletic Committee 
for permanent improvements upon the 
Soldier’s Field substantially as pro- 
posed by said committee, but on some 
definite plan to be submitted to and 
approved by the Corporation. 


Meeting of Jan. 25, 1897. 

The Treasurer reported the receipt 
of $127.20 additional income from 
Mr. John C. Ropes, trustee under the 
will of Dr. Buckminster Brown, and 
the same was gratefully accepted. 

The Treasurer reported the receipt 
through Professor W. M. Davis of 
$50 each from Mrs. Augustus Hemen- 
way and Mr. John L. Gardner, 2d, 
and of $100 from Mr. W. S. Bigelow, 
toward the fund for geographical 
models, and these gifts were grate- 
fully accepted. 

The Treasurer reported the receipt 
of 3650 additional from Messrs. Sto- 
rey and Putnam, trustees, to be used 
in payment of certain salaries in the 
Medical School, and the same was 
gratefully accepted. 

The Treasurer reported the receipt 
of $45.07 from Mr. C. H. Toy for the 
Semitic Library, and the same was 
gratefully accepted. 

Yoted to rescind the vote passed by 
this Board on Aug. 18, 1879, in rela- 
tion to decorative windows for Memo- 
rial Hall. Voted that until further 
order of this Board either Mr. William 
R. Ware or Mr. Henry Van Brunt 
must be consulted professionally, as 
heretofore, by College classes or others 
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proposing to fill the lateral windows 
of the Dining Hall. 

The Treasurer submitted a letter 
from Mr. J. Howard Nichols, of which 
the following is a copy :— 


Boston, Mass., January 19, 1897. 
To THE PRESIDENT AND FELLOws oF HARVARD 

COLLEGE : 

Dear Sirs, —I hereby ask your acceptance of 
the sum of $5,000, as the foundation of the “*‘ How- 
ard Gardner Nichols Scholarship’? for under- 
graduates, — in memory of my deceased son, who 
graduated at Harvard College with the Class of 
1893. 

My son’s death resulted from an accident at 
the cotton mill which he had constructed in 
northern Alabama, — and where he was greatly 
beloved, — and it is my wish that a student from 
north Alabama, if of good character and scholar- 
ship, shall have the preference over others in the 
assignment of the income of this scholarship. 
If in any year no such student shall, at the 
usual time, apply for the income, it may be 
assigned, at the discretion of the President and 
Fellows, to some other student in the under- 
graduate department of the College, or it may, 
wholly or in part, be added to the principal of 
the scholarship fund bearing my son’s name. 

It is also my wish that the amount of the 
scholarship shall be fixed at two hundred dollars 
a year, until such time as it can safely be in- 
creased, or, if necessary, it can be reduced in 
order to preserve the original capital. 

Yours very truly, 
(Signed) J. Howarb NICHOLS. 


and reported that he had received 
from Mr. Nichols said sum of $5,000. 
It was thereupon Voted that Mr. 
Nichols’s gift be gratefully accepted 
on the terms named in his letter. 
7oted to establish the Howard Gard- 
ner Nichols Scholarship with an in- 
come at present of $200. 

Notice was received that Mr. George 
Morey Richardson, who died last month 
in Athens, had bequeathed his books 
to Harvard College, and it was Voted 
that the bequest be gratefully ac- 
cepted. 

A communication was received from 
the Committee for the Regulation of 
Athletic Sports, requesting the Corpo- 
ration to allow Holmes Field to be 
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used for games this spring, and seats 
to be erected thereon for the specta- 
tors. The request was granted on 
condition that the seats shall be con- 
structed with steel supports, and shall 
be removed to the Soldier’s Field next 
July. 

Voted, at the request of the Board of 
Overseers, that a Committee be ap- 
pointed to confer with a Committee of 
the Board of Overseers “ in relation 
to the lands and buildings of the Col- 
lege.” The President appointed Dr. 
Walcott, Mr. Hoar, and Mr. Lowell as 
the Committee. 

The letter from the Committee on 
the erection of a Phillips Brooks House 
in the College Yard, and the prelim- 
inary sketches submitted therewith, 
were taken from the table and again 
considered. The following votes were 
thereupon passed: Voted that the 
President and Fellows adheres to its 
vote of March 9, 1893, but is not pre- 
pared to assign the site now asked 
for between Hollis and Stoughton 
Halls. Voted that the President and 
Fellows would regret to have the Phil- 
lips Brooks House so small as now 
proposed, and requests the Committee 
to give the Corporation definite infor- 
mation about the amount of money 
applicable to the building and to the 
fund for its maintenance. 


BOARD OF OVERSEERS. 
REPORT ON VISITING COMMITTEES. 
The special committee appointed to 

revise the list of Visiting Committees 
of the Board for the current academic 
year submit the following report: — 
The Rules and By-Laws of the 
Board of Overseers were revised now 
more than seven years ago, in the 
summer of 1889. In place of the 
system which had theretofore pre- 
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vailed, fourteen Committees on the 
Departments of the University, of not 
less than seven each, were then pro- 
vided, with a number of additional 
committees, to consist of “ not less than 
three members each,” to visit and ex- 
amine into the Courses of Instruction. 
Under section 28 of the revised Rules 
and By-Laws, it was further ordered 
that the committees, both those on 
Departments and those to visit the 
Courses of Instruction, “should re- 
port in writing at least once in three 
years.” 

A sufficient time having elapsed 
since this change was made, it has 
seemed to your committee advisable 
to review its results, and to ascertain 
how far the requirement in regard to 
reports has been complied with. 

The committees annually appointed 
by the Overseers are now forty in 
number ; but two of these, the Com- 
mittee on Elections and that on Re- 
ports and Resolutions, the regular 
standing committees of the Board, do 
not for obvious reasons need to be 
considered in this connection; and 
the Committee on Treasurer’s Ac- 
counts may also, for other reasons, 
be disregarded. There then remain 
thirty-seven committees, — fourteen 
on the several Departments, that 
“for the College,” that “on Goy- 
ernment,” that on “ the University 
Chapel,” and twenty on the different 
Courses of Instruction. 

The series of reports made by these 
committees during the six years the 
system has been in use now amounts 
to sixty. 

The Committee on the “ Adminis- 
tration of the University Chapel” 
has made two reports ; that “On Phy- 
sical Training, Athletic Sports, and 
Sanitary Condition of all Buildings ” 
has made one report. Of the Com- 
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mittees on the Departments of the 
University, twelve have during the 
six years made reports varying in 
number from one to six. Three of 
the committees, to wit, that to visit 
the Observatory, that to visit the Pea- 
body Museum, and that to visit the 
Arnold Arboretum, have made one 
report each. The committee to visit 
the Jefferson Physical Laboratory 
and Department of Physics has made 
six reports. Two committees, those 
on the Law School and on the Library, 
have made no reports. 

Of the committees pertaining to the 
College proper, one, the Committee 
on Government, has made four re- 
ports. Of the twenty committees to 
visit and examine the various Courses 
of Instruction, fifteen have made re- 
ports varying in number from one to 
three. From five of the committees, 
to wit, the Committee on French, that 
on Italian, that on Romance Philology, 
that on Philosophy, and that on Bot- 
any, no reports have been received. 

Judged by results, the committee 
system as now organized may on the 
whole be said to have worked as well 
as any system which could probably be 
devised. Certain of the committees 
have shown a commendable activity, 
the members interesting themselves 
in the work of the departments, con- 
tributing to their development, and 
making elaborate and valuable re- 
ports. Other committees, as was 
naturally to be expected, have for va- 
rious reasons been less in evidence. 

Your committee is unable to sug- 
gest any changes which would improve 
the present organization as a whole, 
or infuse into it a new or increased 
activity. It is almost unnecessary to 
point out that the usefulness and effi- 
ciency of these committees depends 
largely upon the several chairmen. 
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Section 28 of the By-Laws provides 
that “ each committee shall hold early 
in the academic year at least one 
meeting with all the professors and 
assistant professors in the Department 
or Course of Instruction such commit- 
tee is appointed to visit, in order to 
receive suggestions, inquire into de- 
fects and needs, hear complaints, and 
give encouragement and counsel.” 
How far this provision of the By-Laws 
has been complied with your commit- 
tee is not advised. If the chairman 
of any committee feels an interest in 
the department it is to visit, he will 
generally, and without much trouble, 
find one or more members of the com- 
mnittee willing and ready to codperate 
with him ; and, in such case, it is very 
seldom that opportunity for useful 
work does not offer. There is no one 
of the Schools which will not afford a 
wide field for action, and the Courses 
of Instruction can almost invariably 
be influenced and developed. But it 
is obvious that, unless the chairman 
calls the committee together in the 
manner and for the purpose set forth 
in the By-Law which has been referred 
te, the committee will not meet ; and, 
unless it meets, it cannot act. For a 
subordinate member of a committee 
to move inthe matter would naturally 
be considered a reflection on the inac- 
tivity of the chairman ; and hence it 
is not customary for members of com- 
mittees so to bestir themselves. This 
practical concentration of activity in 
the chairman’s initiative is an obvious 
source of weakness ; but it is one in- 
separable from the committee system. 
Care in the selection of chairmen when 
the committees are organized will re- 
duce the danger to a minimum, but it 
cannot be wholly removed ; and where, 
as in the present case, one half of the 
whole number of committees show 
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fairly good results, the system cannot 
be pronounced otherwise than reason- 
ably satisfactory in its practical work- 
ing. Careful periodical revisions of 
the committees are, however, desirable, 
and will always remain so. 

Meanwhile, on the other hand, com- 
plaints on the part of some of the 
Visiting Committees have from time 
to time reached individual members 
at least of this committee that the 
reports made by the Visiting Commit- 
tees are not published promptly, and 
that the recommendations contained 
in those reports have failed to receive 
from the Overseers the attention con- 
sidered their due. There seems also 
to be some ground for these com- 
plaints. Where members of Visiting 
Committees perform their duties effi- 
ciently, and draw up reports in the 
preparation of which they have ex- 
pended no little time and attention, 
courtesy, no less than a proper regard 
for the interests of the University, re- 
quires that such reports should be 
definitely acted upon, and, where it is 
not improper so to do, promptly made 
public. The committee, therefore, 
would recommend that in future it be 
made the rule of the Board that, when 
reports of Visiting Committees are 
submitted, they should be printed 
with as little delay as possible ; and, 
as soon as they are printed, unless 
reasons to the contrary exist, copies of 
them should be regularly sent to the 
editors of the Harvard Graduates’ 
Magazine for publication and notice 
therein. 

A single change only is recom- 
mended in the organization of the 
several committees for the current 
year. The Committee on Modern 
History and International Law is in- 
creased by two additional members. 
This change is recommended in view 
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of the exceptionally large field covered 
by the course in question, and in order 
to make provision forcertain political 
topics more immediately connected 
with those problems of Social Science 
and Municipal Government which at 
this time are attracting peculiar and 
active interest. 
By order of the committee, 
CHARLES Francis ADAMs, 
Chairman. 


COMMITTEES FOR 1897. 

Elections. G. O. Shattuck, E. Wet- 
more, R. M. Morse, Moorfield Storey, 
G. F. Hoar. 

Reports and Resolutions. Moses 
Williams, Francis Rawle, Augustus 
Hemenway, A. T. Lyman, E. P. Sea- 
ver, W. A. Bancroft, C. F. Adams. 

Divinity School. A.T. Lyman, Wm. 
Lawrence, F. B. Hornbrook, Alexan- 
der McKenzie, C. F. Dole, G. S. Hale, 
A. M. Howe, Bradley Gilman, George 
Batchelor. 

Law School. C.J. Bonaparte, C. C. 
Beaman, J. C. Carter, R. M. Morse, 
Robert Grant, L. D. Brandeis, J. B. 
Warner, H. W. Putnam. 

Medical and Dental Schools. G. B. 
Shattuck, 8. A. Green, C. F. Folsom, 
D. W. Cheever, Morrill Wyman, J. S. 
Billings, W.S. Bigelow, H. H. Sprague. 

Veterinary School. G. G. Crocker, 
A. Hemenway, A. S. Bigelow, L. G. 
Burnham, G. G. Kennedy, S. A. Hop- 
kins, J. A. Beebe, E. P. Beebe, E. D. 
Morgan, W. L. Pierce, J. E. Thayer, 
R. M. Burnett. 

Bussey Institution. E. W. Bowditch, 
A. P. Loring, J. S. Russell, F. H. 
Appleton, W. H. Forbes, E. W. 
Howe, J. H. Bowditch. 

Library. G. E. Adams, S. A. Green, 
C. F. Adams, Stephen Salisbury, C. C. 
Smith, Julius Dexter, Elihu Chauncey, 
Herbert Putnam. 
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Observatory. T.J. Coolidge, G. O. 
Shattuck, C. R. Codman, E. P. Seaver, 
Simon Newcomb, J. C. Palfrey, R. T. 
Paine, C. F. Choate, F. O. Prince, F. 
H. Peabody, C. P. Bowditch, G. I. 
Alden, J. E. Davis. 

Botanic Garden and Herbarium. 
Henry Lee, H. H. Hunnewell, Augus- 
tus Lowell, G. G. Kennedy, G. W. 
Hammond, N. T. Kidder, N.C. Nash, 
G. A. Nickerson, David Pingree, J. L. 
Gardner, E. V. R. Thayer, E. H. 
Abbot. 

Museum of Comparative Zodlogy. 
C. F. Folsom, Theodore Roosevelt, 
A. L. Lowell, Louis Cabot, F. L. Hig- 
ginson, D. L. Pickman, W. Brewster. 

Peabody Museum. Augustus Hem- 
enway, C. P. Bowditch, H. W. Haynes, 
J. W. Fewkes, C. J. Blake, C. B. 
Moore, G. A. Nickerson, F. L. Higgin- 
son. 

Arnold Arboretum. T. L. Livermore, 
S. M. Weld, Walter Hunnewell, G. 
W. Vanderbilt, H. G. Russell, M. K. 
Jessup, C. F. Sprague. 

Lawrence Scientific School. R. S. 
Peabody, Morrill Wyman, E. C. 
Clarke, E. D. Leavitt, John Lawrence, 
A. L. Roteh, C. H. Manning. 

Physical Laboratory and Department 
of Physics. Francis Blake, Edmund 
Wetmore, T.J. Coolidge, Elihu Thom- 
son, E. D. Leavitt, W. H. Forbes, F. 
P. Fish. 

Chemical Laboratory. S. M. Weld, 
Wolcott Gibbs, Nathaniel Thayer, E. 
D. Pearce, Alexander Cochrane, Sam- 
uel Cabot, E. R. Squibb. 

Physical Training, Athletic Sports, 
and Sanitary Condition of all Build- 
ings. Augustus Hemenway, Robert 


Bacon, Theodore Roosevelt, C. F. 
Adams, 2d, G. W. Weld, R. F. Clark, 
Edwin Farnham, M. H. Richardson, 
Wm. Hooper, C. J. Blake, H. W. Put- 


nam. 
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Administration of the University 
Chapel. A. T. Lyman, Wm. Lawrence, 
F. H. Johnson, W. H. Fish, Jr., G. A. 
Gordon, H. N. Brown, S. M. Crothers, 
E. W. Donald. 

Treasurer’s Accounts. Moses Wil- 
liams, Robert Bacon, T. J. Coolidge, 
C. H. Parker, I. M. Spelman, J. C. 
Rogers, J. L. Gardner, F. L. Higgin- 
son. 

Government of the College. W. A. 
Bancroft, C. R. Codman, S. M. Weld, 
Moorfield Storey, Robert Grant, D. 
W. Cheever, G. M. Lane. 

Semitic Languages. J. H. Schiff, 
Stephen Salisbury, George Wiggles- 
worth, Isidor Straus. 

Indo-Iranian Languages. H. C. 
Warren, E. J. Young, G. F. Moore, 
E. W. Hopkins. 

Classical Department. G.M. Lane, 
Prentiss Cummings, H. W. Haynes, 
Edmund Baylies, E. H. Abbot, B. S. 
Ladd. 

English Literature. H. E. Scudder, 
C. E. L. Wingate, Robert Grant, H. 
A. Clapp, T. W. Higginson. 

Composition and Rhetoric. C. F. 
Adams, E. L. Godkin, G. R. Nutter. 

German. Carl Schurz, C. E. Grin- 
nell, H. W. Putnam. 

French. T. J. Coolidge, J. T. Coo- 
lidge, Jr., Nathan Appleton. 

Italian. W. R. Thayer, T. W. 
Higginson, W. C. Lane. 

Spanish. G. B. Shattuck, J. R. 
Coolidge, Stephen Salisbury. 

Romance Philology. H. R. Lang, 
J. H. Smith, H. A. Todd. 

Philosophy. G. B. Dorr, W. S. 
Bigelow, R. H. Dana, J. B. Warner. 

Political Economy. A. T. Lyman, 
Henry Lee, T. J. Coolidge, J. L. Gard- 
ner, Howard Stockton. 

Ancient History, Mediaeval History, 
and Roman Law. H. H. Sprague, R. 
F. Sturgis, A. P. Stone. 
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Modern History and International 
Law. Moorfield Storey, W. F. Whar- 
ton, J. S. Russell, A. L. Lowell, W. 
G. Peckham. 

Fine Arts. R. S. Peabody, F. P. 
Vinton, J. A. Garland, S. D. Warren, 
E. M. Wheelwright, Edward Robin- 
son. 


Music. H. A. Lamb, John Fiske, 
Arthur Foote. 
Mathematics. G. V. Leverett, S. 


C. Chandler, Percival Lowell. 

Botany. F. H. Peabody, Walter 
Hunnewell, Walter Deane. 

Zoology. C.J. Blake, E. G. Gardi- 
ner, Wm. Brewster. 

Geology. Charles Fairchild, G. P. 
Gardner. 


MARRIAGES. 
REPORTED BY CLASS SECRETARIES, 


1879. Harrison Otis Apthorp to Anna 
Russell, at Milton, Dec. 1, 1896. 
Wilmot Townsend Cox to 
Maria Duane Bleecker Miller, 
at New York, N. Y., Dec. 26, 
1896. 

Thomas Johnston Homer to Ella 
Louise Stowell, at Roxbury, 
Jan. 29, 1897. 

Algernon Coolidge to Amy Pea- 
body Lothrop, at Boston, Dec 
15, 1896. 

Frederick Mather Stone to 
Mary Luce Bryant, at New Bed- 
ford, Dee. 31, 1896. 

John Dickinson Sherwood to 
Josephine Cone, at Red Bluff, 
Cal., Nov. 25, 1896. 

Edward Claflin Thayer to Alice 
Kersey, at Brooklyn, N. Y., Jan. 
19, 1897. 

Lowell Lincoln, Jr., to Anna 
Steward, at New York, N. Y., 
Nov. 24, 1896. 

Grover Flint to Maud Fiske, at 
Cambridge, Dec. 12, 1896. 


1879. 


1879. 


1881. 


1882. 


1883 


1885. 


1886. 


1888. 


Marriages. 
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1888. Charles Jacob Livingood to 
Lily Broadwell Foster, at Cin- 
cinnati, O., Dec. 30, 1896. 
Walter Randall Marsh to Lil- 
lian Parker, at Exeter, N. H., 
Dec. 29, 1896. 
Robert Keating Smith to Bertha 
H. Wiles, at Albany, N. Y., June 
17, 1896. 
William Watson Caswell to 
Pauline Starr, at New York 
city, Dec. 2, 1896. 
Arthur Sowdon Learoyd to 
Carolyn Belle Williams, at New 
York, Jan. 10, 1897. 
Henry Philip Nelson to Char- 
lotte Ely, at Nashville, Tenn., 
Jan. 5, 1897. 
Carl Vrooman to Julia Scott, at 
St. Louis, Mo., Dec. 28, 1896. 
[Gr. Sch. 1890.] George Joseph Pfeif- 
fer to Rachel Rutherford Hart- 
well, at Watertown, Dec. 28, 
1896. 


1889. 
1893. 
1895. 
1895. 
1895. 


1895. 


NECROLOGY. 


NoveEMBER 1, 1896, ro JANUARY 31, 
5 1897. 
With some deaths of earlier date, not 
previously recorded. 

COMPILED BY JAMES ATKINS NOYES, 
Editor of the Quinquennial Catalogue. 
The College. 

1837. Horatio Hale, A. M. (Hon.), b. 
3 May, 1817, at Newport, N. 
H.; d. at Clinton, Ontario, 28 

Dec., 1896. 
Edward Winslow Lincoln, b. 2 
Dec., 1820, at Worcester; d. 
at Worcester, 15 Dec., 1896. 
Caleb William Loring, LL. B., 
b. 31 July, 1819, at Boston ; d. 
at Camden, S. C., 29 Jan, 
1897. 
Benjamin Apthrop Gould, b. 27 
Sept., 1824, at Boston; d. at 
Cambridge, 26 Nov., 1896. 
4 


1839. 


1839. 


1844. 












































1875. 


1879. 


1880. 


1882. 


1849. 


1867. 


1884. 


Nov., 1823, at Epping, N. H.; d. 
at Lexington, 4 Dec., 1896. 


. George Heywood, b. 24 May, 


1826, at Concord ; d. at Con- 
cord, 31 Jan., 1897. 

George Shattuck Shaw, b. 21 
March, 1829, at Boston; d. at 
Cambridge, 3 Nov., 1896. 


. Arthur Dexter, b. 18 Oct., 1830, 


at Boston ; d. at Boston, 2 Jan., 
1897. 


. Austin Stickney, b. 25 Nov., 


1831, at Boston; d. at Paris, 
France, 29 Nov., 1896. 


. Edward Henry Chace, b. 16 
Jan., 1833, [Boston]. 

. Caspar Crowninshield, b. 23 
Oct., 1837, at Boston; d. at 
Boston, 10 Jan., 1897. 

. Joseph Sampson Reed, b. 13 
Dec., 1841, at Boston; d. at 


Beaufort, S. C., 14 Jan., 1897. 


. James Otis Hoyt, LL. B., b. 18 


Sept., 1842, at Haverhill; d. at 
New York, N. Y., 5 Dec, 
1896. 
Thomas Sprague Edmands, b. 
27 July, 1844, at Boston; d. at 
Boston, 25 Jan., 1897. 
Edward Pearson Elliot, M. D., 
b. 1 March, 1856, at Boston; d. 
at Danvers, 10 Jan., 1897. 
Frederick Hamant Ellis, b. 10 
Feb., 1857, at San Francisco, 
Cal.; d. at Brookline, 14 Aug., 
1896. 
Otho Holland Williams, b. 14 
Sept., 1856, at Baltimore, Md.; 
d. near Centreville, Md., 31 
Oct., 1896. 
George Morey Richardson, b. 
7 July, 1859, at Framingham; 
d. at Athens, Greece, 11 Dec., 
1896. 
Frank Gustine Pratt, b. 9 July, 
1860, at Keene, N. H.; d. at 
e 





Necrology. 
. William Plumer, LL. B., b. 29 


1889. 


1892. 


1893. 


1895. 


1838. 


1839. 


1850. 


1856. 


1859. 


1859. 


1864. 


1864. 


1868. 


1872. 
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Schenectady, N. Y., 7 Nov., 
1896. 

Frederick Hendee Bent, b. 16 
Feb., 1869, at Taunton; d. at 
Taunton, 14 Jan., 1897. 
Gardiner Hubbard Seudder, 
M.D., b. 3 Sept., 1869, at Cam- 
bridge; d. at Cambridge, 26 
Dec., 1896. 

George Frederick Sibley, b. 15 
Oct., 1871, at Salem; d. at Sa- 
lem, 13 Aug., 1896. 

Henry Carter Corson, b. 25 
June, 1872, at Bradford; d. at 
Haverhill, 18 Nov., 1896. 


Medical School. 
Oliver Robitaille, b. 3 Dec., 
1811, at Quebec, Can.; d. at 
Quebec, Can., 3 Nov., 1896. 
Joseph Marmette, b. 20 April, 
1813, at Quebec, Can.; d. at St. 
Thomas de Montmagny, Que- 
bec., 20 Mar., 1896. 
Edwin Allen Hill, d. at East 
Killingly, Conn., 30 May, 1896. 
William Henry True, b. 1 
March, 1825, at Freeport, Me., 
d. at Portland, Me., 24 Jan., 
1897. 
Eugene de Courcillon, d. 
California. 
Asa Phinney, b. 30 Mar., 1834, 
at Granville, N. S.; d. at Gran- 
ville, N. S., 7 Feb., 1860. 
Calvin Eastman Evans, b. 16 
Mar., 1840, at Sweden, Me. ; d. 
at Norway, Me., 30 Dec., 1887. 
George Herman Larabee, b. 15 
Sept., 1840, at Bradford, Vt.; d. 
at Suncook, N. H., 31 Oct., 
1896. 
Edward Stanley Lane, b. 7 Feb.» 
1847, at Rostrevor, Ireland; d. 
at Isaac’s Harbor, Guysborough, 
N.S., 1 Nov., 1896. 
William Cook Holyoke, b. 22 


in 
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1892. 


1895. 


1886. 


1887. 


1861, 


1862. 


1866. 


1871. 





April, 1842, at Kingsclear, York 
Co., N. B.; d. at Boston, 6 Nov., 
1896. 

William Shepherd Beaumont, 
b. 25 July, 1865, at Arlington; 
d. at Jamaica Plain, 7 Jan, 
1897. 

John James Savage, d. at 
Lowell, 12 Jan., 1897. 


Denial School. 
Wilhelm Leopold Olander, b. 
15 Nov., 1851, in Finland; d. at 
Helsingfors, Finland, 18 Oct., 
1896. 


Veterinary School. 
Emmet Walter Roche, b. 7 
April, 1866, at Boston; d. at 
Roxbury, 10 Jan., 1896. 


Law School. 

William Elmer Potter, b. 13 
June, 1840, at Bridgeton, N. J.; 
d. at Bridgeton, N. J., 9 Nov., 
1896. 

Henry Abiel White, b. 2 Dec., 
1833, at New York, N. Y.; d. 
at Berkeley, Cal., 28 Oct., 1896. 
Albert Boyd Otis, b. 24 June, 
1839, at Belfast, Me.; d. at 
Belfast, Me., 17 Jan., 1897. 
William Hyndman, b. 21 May, 
1842, at Mauch Chunk, Pa.; d. 
at Ketchum, Idaho, 1 Oct., 
1896. 


Necrology. 
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Scientific School. 

1858. John Scribner Jenness, b. 21 
Oct., 1836, at Bangor, Me.; d. 
at Bangor, Me., 14 Nov., 1896. 
William Joseph Knowlton, b. 
31 Aug., 1846, at Rockport; d. 
at Boston, 12 Nov., 1896. 

Horace Binney Sargent, LL. B., 
b. 2 April, 1847, at Roxbury; d. 
at Boston, 21 Nov., 1896. 


1868. 


1869. 


Honorary Degrees. 
(LL. D.) Francis Amasa Walk- 
er, b. 21 July, 1840, at Boston; 
d. at Boston, 5 Jan., 1897. 


1883. 


Temporary Members. 


Compiled from such data as reach the Editor of 
the Magazine. Any one having information of 
the decease of any Graduate or Temporary Mem- 
ber of any department of the University is asked 
to send it. 


[1900.] Edwin Clifton Warren, b. 28 
Nov., 1876, at Somerville; d. at 
Colorado Springs, Colo., 25 Dec., 
1896. 

[L. S., 1848.] Edward Avery, b. 12 
Mar., 1828, at Marblehead; d. 
at Boston, 29 Dec., 1896. 

[L. S., 1857.] James Melyne Latta, 
b. 4 July, 1833, in Indiana; d. at 
Goshen, Ind., 26 Dec., 1896. 

[L. S., 1859.] John Drake Townsend, 
b. in 1843 at New York, N. Y.; 
d. at New York, N. Y., 25 Dec., 
1896. 

[L. S., 1866.] Charles Edgar Smith, 
b. in 1840, at Machias, Me.; d. 
at Brooklyn, N. Y., Dec., 1896. 


CORRECTIONS. 


Vol. V, No. 18, p. 214, 1. 10 from bottom, for “First” read “Third.” 

p- 283, col. 2. The news of 1871 and 1872 was put under 
the single head “1871,” with consequent confusion. 

p. 304, col. 1, 1. 11, for “Curtis” read ‘‘ Curtin.” 
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UNIVERSITY STATISTICS. 


I. Srupents (CaTALocuE NumBeErs, 1896-97). 
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3 o fe |ef| 6 [2e|cén) & | 
Harvard College . . . . + + « 416 | 473 | 3877] 328) 160 1754 | 1771] -17§ 458 29 
Scientific School . e 129 92 41 30 76 368 | 340 18 8 
Specials (College and Scientific) ‘ 144 69 15 8 es 6 
GraduateSchool ......-. 147 70 50 20 295 § 295 | 285 104 14? 289 (22) 
Total Artsand Sciences . .. . 836 | 704] 483) 386 | 244) 205 | 2417 | 2396 21 3831 
Divinity School ....... 8 6 4 3 16 37 41 -4 28 35 
Law School . iS «ee wee 169 | 180 Be 82 475 | 465 10 f 208 404 
Medical School 620. ee ee 170} 152] 128 72 57 5 579") 53 179 «170 229 
Dental School . . . - «© 2 « © 50 41 39 1 131 102 19 50 4 
Veterinary School ..... - ll 17 18 6 52 55 3 ll 1 
Bussey Institution . ....--. ll $ 1 15 15 1 
Total Professional Schools . . . 419 | 399 283 72 42 73 | 1285 | 1209 51 675 
Total Universit - « « | 1255] 1103| 766 | 458 | 286] 368 | 3674 | 3600 7 1006 (23) 
Summer Schoo! 3 (1896). Ss @ 568 36?) 20?) 624 | 575 494 568 144 33 
Radcliffe College regular] Sr 55 53 38 é 144 56 345 ll ofA 
Radcliffe College [special] . . . 82 28 21 13 6 
Total University Influence . . . | 1960] 1214) 845 | 501 | 486) 404 § 4654 | 4520) 134 1284 683 

* Medical School and Bussey Institution figures revised to February 1. r 


IL. Orricers or InstRUCTION AND GOVERNMENT (CATALOGUE NUMBERS). 
































‘ OTHER ADMINIS- 

FACULTIES. TEACHERS.| gs | TRATION. 
pare é 
; ; D =] eg 2 
: -| eg £ ist. ° a x ° 
eeefis| | die 2/2) 5 He 
Ss i“es|82/ ./ 8 lgssi}2& |} 4] # /S8t 90 
& ja28| Ss of = lea ~ _ ys) pnd 
s Bas ES a & ges £ < S 5 3 
FE i“e]s2| 0] 2 |Szztlco |e | $ | SEhs 
a] Pa) Pa & - g & ie} Qe & 

Corporation and = 

Ovinveen he ae ee 37 1 38 
Administrative Officers adh ite 11 9 20 
Curators, Librarians, —- i» eee 9 5 14 

Teachers, Proctors . ee. ee ee 5 15 
Artsand Sciences. . . . . s+ 2 oe os 46 25 25 96 66 218 | 2417 2 220 
Divinity School ..... . ° 6 1 1 8 2 2 12 37 1 1 14 
Law School... fee << 7 1 8 3 ll 475 2 1 14 
Medical School. . és ope 19 10 3 | 32 26 38 96 | 554 1 96 
Dental School ° o 8 eee 9 3 2 14 20 6 40} 131 1 41 
Veterinary School. sss 6's @ 9 2 1 12 6 5 23) 52 1 20 
Bussey Institution ..... + es 1 2 2 5 ll 1 6 
Total (less repetitions) . ....... 83 40 31 | 154 | 18 | 122 394 | 5674) 62 30 488 
Gain over 1895-96 . 2. 2. 2 2 ee wee 2 0 4 6 4 8 28 74 71 

































































HARVARD’S MOTHER'S HOUSE. 


HIGH STREET, STRATFORD-ON-AVON. ERECTED 156. 











